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From the Winter’s Wreath, 
THE MONASTERY. 


“There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in 
storm and tempest; thefe are those whom it has summoned 
amid scenes of revelty and idle vanity ; there are those too, who 
have heard its — ‘small voice amid rural leisure and placid 
contentinent. Bus, perhaps the knowledge which causeth not to 
err is most froquently impressed upon the mind during seasons 
of affliction ; and tears are the softened showers which cause 
the seeds of Heaven to spring and take root in the human 
heart.”’ 


To some hath God his words addressed 
*Mid symbols of his ire ; 

And made his presence manifest 
In whirlwind, storm and fire ; 

Tracing with burning lines of flame 
On trembling hearts His holy name. 


By some the awful tones are heard 
In bowers where roses blow ; 

And where the heart’s sweet thoughts are stirred 
With music’s magic flow ; 

Young bosoms there in joy’s full hour 

Have turned to God and owned his power. 


To some the solemn voice has spoken 
In life’s serene retreat ; 

Where on the still heart sounds have broken 
As from the Mercy-Seat, 

Swelling in the soft harmonies 

Which float on evening’s tranquil breeze. 


But chiefest when the heart is crushed 
By sin or sorrow’s power ; 

And each sweet voice of comfort hushed 
Which soothed in happier hour : 

Oh! chiefest to the fee we ’s ear 

That still, small voice is ever near. 
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For human tears, like spring’s soft shower, 
To human hearts are given 
To quicken with their balmy power 
The blessed seeds of Heaven ; 
And flowers of bright, immortal bloom 
Burst from the darkness of the tomb. 


H. R. 





From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
THE GRAVES OF MARTYRS. 


Tue kings of old have shrine and tomb, 
In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 
And green, along the ocean-side, 

The mounds arise where heroes died ; 
But show me, on thy flowery breast, 
Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest. 


The thousands, that uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ; 
For truth, for Heaven, for freedom’s sake, 
Resigned ‘the bitter cup to take, 

And silently in fearless faith 

Bowing their noble souls to death. 


Where sleep they, Earth !—by no proud stone 
Their narrow couch of rest is Lada : : 

The still, sad glory of their name 

Hallows no mountain unto fame ; 

No—not a tree the record bears 

Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayers. 


Yet haply all around lie strewed 

The ashes of that multitude ; 

It may be that each day we tread 
Where thus devoted hearts have bled, 
And the young flowers our children sow 





Take root in holy dust below. 








66 GOD IS LIGHT——PRAISE—-REPRODUCTION OF SILK. 


O! that the many rustling leaves 

Which round our homes the summer weaves— 
Or that the streams in whose glad voice 

Our own familiar paths rejoice, 

Might whisper throagh the starry sky, : 
To tell where those blest slumberers lie! 


Would not our inmost hearts be stilled, 

With knowledge of their presence filled 

And by its breathings taught to prize 

The meekness of self-sacrifice ? 

—But the old woods and sounding waves 
Are silent of those humble graves. 


Yet what if no light footstep there 

In pilgrim love and awe. repair ? 

So let it be !—Jike Him whose clay 

Deep buried by his Maker lay, 

They sleep in secret,—but their sod, 
Unknown to man, is marked of God. - it 





From the New Baptist Miscellany. 
GOD IS LIGHT. 


Erernat Light! Eternal Light! 
How pure the soul must be, 
When placed within thy searching sight 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight, 
Can live, and look on Thee! 


The spirits that surround thy throne 
May bear the burning bliss ; 

But that is surely theirs alone. 

For they have never, never known 
A fallen world like this ! 


‘Oh! how shall I, whose native sphere 
Is dark, whose mind is dim, 

Before the Ineffable appear, 

And on my naked spirit bear 
That uncreated beam ! 


‘There is a way for man to rise 
To that sublime abode ; 

An off’ring and a sacrifice 

A Holy Spirit’s energies, 
An advocate with God. 


‘These—these prepare us for the sight 
Of majesty above, 
The sons of ignorance and night 
Can stand in the ‘‘ Eternal Light” 
Through the ‘* Eternal Love.”’ ed 





From the Pulpit. 
PRAISE. 


For ates shall I praise Thee, my God and my 
ing! 
For what blessings the tribute of gratitude bring ? 
Shall I praise thee for pleasure, for health and for 
ease, 
For the spring of delight, and the sunshine of 
peace ! 


Shall I praise thee for flowers that bloomed on my 
breast ? 

For joys in perspective and pleasures possessed ? 

‘For the spirits that heightened my days of de- 
light, 

And the slumber that sat on my pillow at night! 





For this should I thank thee,—but only for this, 
I should leave half untold thy donation of bliss : 
I thank thee for sorrows, for sickness, and care ; 


For the thorns I have gathered, the anguish I 


For nights of anxiety, watching and tears, 

A present of pain, a perspective of fears : 

gre thee, I bless thee, my King and my God, 
or the good and the evil thy hand has bestowed ! 


The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is 
flown ; 


They have left me no fruit—they are withered and 


gone : 
The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me 
As the message of mercy that led me to thee. 





REPRODUCTION OF SILK. 


Frencn pa state that Professor Debzenne 
has discovered a method of transforming silk rags 
into a glutinous paste, which can be drawn out 
into threads, and then woven into articles equally 
strong and beautiful, as if formed of the original 
cocoon silk. In the same way that caoutchouc is 
drawn out into filaments, and woven into a durable 
material, so are these remnants of silk reduced to 
what is no more than its primitive state—namely, 
a glutinous , by means of a dissolvent, and, 
like fused glass, uires, on coming into the 
air, all its original strength and tenacity. Having 
found the best dissolvent of the caoutchouc, (the 
distillation of this elastic resin,) Professor Debzenne 
was not deceived when he thought that he could 
also distil silk, which he found to be the true me- 
dium for its dissolution. The crude silk, and that 
which is not dyed, was easily managed. The in- 
ventor at present has found no difficulty but with 
the dyed portions of silk, and more especially the 
black ones; but he hopes, by continuing his close 
attention to the subject, to overcome this difficulty. 
This is certainly a very startling discovery, and 
one of whose value it is, in its present state, im- 
possible to form any estimate. Every one knows 
the important uses to which linen, cotton, and 
even woollen rags are applied ; but hitherto, worn- 
out silk has been of no value whatever. If, how- 
ever, it is possible to dissolve them into a glutin- 
ous paste analogous to, or the same with, that 
which exists within the silk-worm (and which is 
derived from the caoutchoue which exists in the 
mulberry pe before it spins its cocoon, then 
there will be little difficulty of drawing it out into 
filaments for the use of the weaver.— Chambers. 





An Arab Othello was tried before the Var Court 
of Assizes, on the 16th instant. Abd-el-Kader 
Ben Aoufi, an officer of the celebrated Emir Abd- 
el-Kader, but now one of a number of prisoners of 
war in France, quarrelled with his friend Abd-el- 
Kader Ben Rebah; and the latter, to exasperate, 
boasted of undue familiarity with Ben Aoufi’s wife, 
Fathma. The husband murdered her, beating her 
to death with a log of wood; which he pleaded his 
right to do. Two remarkable points in the trial 
were, the presence of several Arabs in their bour- 
nouses, and the Christian judge’s citing the Koran 
against the right claimed by the prisoner. The 
jury convicted the prisoner of manslaughter under 
extenuating circumstances; and he was sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment.— Spectator. 
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SINGULAR PASSAGES IN THE 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SINGULAR PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A RUS- 
SIAN OFFICER. 


Duxine a twelvemonth’s residence in a conti- 
nental city, I became acquainted with a Russian 
officer, whom I will designate by the name of 
Adrian. He was a man still in the prime of life, 
but who had endured much sorrow and calamity, 
which had imparted a tinge of melancholy to his 
character, and rendered him apparently indifferent 
to most of the enjoyments that men usually seek. 
He was no longer in the Russian service, did not 
appear to be rich, kept two horses, upon which he 
used to take long solitary rides, that constituted 
apparently his only pleasure. He had seen much 
of the world, and his life had evidently been an 
adventurous one; but he was not communicative 
on matters regarding himself, although on general 
subjects he would sometimes converse willingly, 
and when he did so, his conversation was highly 
interesting. He was one of those persons with 
whom it is difficult to become intimate beyond a 
certain point ; and although I had reason to believe 
that he liked me, and for nearly a year we passed 
a portion of each day together, he never laid aside 
a degree of reserve, or approachedsin any way to 
a confidential intercourse. 

I was one day reading in my room, when Adri- 
an’s servant came in all haste to summon me to his 
master, who had been thrown from his horse, and 
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tained were recorded a series of incidents so extra- 
ordinary, that I am still in doubt whether to con- 
sider them as having really happened, or as being 
the invention of a fantastical and overstrained im- 
agination. I kept the MS. by me for some time, 
but have finally resolved to translate and publish 
it, merely substituting fictitious names for those 
set down in the original. The narrative is in some 
respects incomplete, but whether in consequence 
of Adrian’s sudden death, or because no further 
cireumstances connected with it came to his know- 
ledge, I am of course unable to say. It is as fol- 
lows :— 

I am by birth a Russian, but my childhood and 
youth were passed at Hamburg. Owing to the 
early age at which I lost my father, my recollec- 
tions of him are necessarily but imperfect. 1 re- 
member him as a tall handsome man, somewhat 
careworn, constantly engaged in the correspond- 
ence rendered necessary by his numerous commer- 
cial speculations, and frequently absent from home 
upon journeys or voyages of greater or Jess du- 
ration. His life had been an anxious one, and his 
success by no means constant; but he still perse- 
vered, led on by a sanguine temperament, to hope 
for that fortune which had hitherto constantly 
eluded his grasp. 

It was shortly after my tenth birthday, and we 
were anxiously expecting my father’s return from 
a voyage to the East Indies. Before his departure 





he had promised my mother, that if he succeeded 
in the objects of this distant expedition, he would 


was not expected to survive the injuries he had re-| retire from business, and settle down quietly to 


ceived. I hurried to the hotel, and found my un- 


| pass the rest of his days in che country. 


The let- 


fortunate friend suffering greatly, but perfectly | ters received from him led her to believe that the 
calm and collected. ‘Two medical men, who had | result of his voyage had been satisfactory, and she 
been called in, had already informed him that his| was therefore anticipating his return with double 
end was rapidly approaching. He had appeared | pleasure. At last, one evening, news was brought 
little moved by the intelligence. I approached his! that the ship in which he had taken his passage 
bedside ; he took my hand, and pressed it kindly.| was come into port, and just as my mother and 
I was deeply grieved at the sad state in which I | myself were leaving the house to go and welcome 
found him ; but time was tvo short to be wasted in the wanderer, my father made his appearance. [| 
expressions of sympathy and sorrow, and | thought | will pass over the transports of joy with which he 
I should better show the regard I really felt for| was received. So soon as they had a little sub- 
him, by offering to be of any service in my power | sided, he presented to us, under the name of the 
with respect to the arrangement of his affairs, or | Signor Manucci, a dark fine-looking man, who ac- 


the execution of such wishes as he might form. 

‘* My affairs are all in order,’’ he said; *‘ my 
will, and the address of my nearest surviving rela- 
tive, are in yonder writing-desk. I have no debts, 
and whatever sum is derived from the sale of my 





|companied him, and whom he had invited to sup 
with him. 


I say with Aim, because, to our great 
surprise and disappointment, neither my mother 
nor myself were admitted to partake of the meal. 
Hitherto my father’s return from his voyages had 


personal effects, | wish to be given to the hospitals | been celebrated as a sort of festival. A large table 


of the town.”’ 

‘* He drew a ring, set with an antique cameo, 
from his finger. 

** Accept this,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ as a slight me- 
morial of our aequaintance, which has been pro- 
ductive of much pleasure to me.’’ 

He paused, exhausted by the exertion he had 
made to speak. After a few moments, he re- 
sumed. ‘* You have at times seemed to wish to 
hear something of my past life,’’ said he, with a 
faint smile. 
leathern portfolio, which I give to you, with the 
manuscript it contains. These gentlemen,”’ added 
he, looking at the physicians, ‘‘ will bear witness 
to the bequest.”’ ‘ 

At this moment the Roman Catholic priest, who 
had been sent for, entered the room, and Adrian 
expressed a wish to be left alone with him. That 
same evening he expired. 

I had no difficulty in obtaining possession of the 
portfolio bequeathed to me. In the papers it con- 


‘‘Amongst my papers is a small 


| was laid out, and our friends came in to welcome 
/him, to ask him innumerable questions, and tell 
him all that had oecurred during his absence. On 
this occasion, however, things were arranged very 
differently. My father, instead of joining his 
family and friends at suppergeaused the meal to 
be served in a separate room for himself and the 
Italian ; and long afier they had done eating, I 
could hear them, as I lay in bed, walking up and 
' down the apartment, and discoursing earnestly to- 
gether in a foreign tongue. My bed had been 
made for that night upon a sofa in one of the sit- 
ting-rooms which adjoined my father’s apartment. 
My usual sleeping-room was given up to the stran- 
ger, who was to pass the night at our house. 

My temperament was naturally a nervous one, 
and my father’s return had so excited me that | 
found it impossible to sleep, but lay tossing about 
till long after everybody in the house had appar- 
ently retired to rest. The strong smell of sea- 
water proceeding from my father’s cloak, which 
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was lying on achair near my bed, perhaps also 
contributed to keep me onthe: and when I at last 
began to doze, I fancied myself on board ship, and 
everything around me seemed tumbling and rolling 
about as ina storm. After lying for some time in 
this dreamy state, I at last fell into an uneas 
feverish slumber. For long after that night, 
was unable to decide whether what then occurred 
was a frightful dream or a still more frightful 
reality. It was only by connecting subsequent 
circumstances and discoveries with my indistinct 
recollections, that some years afte s I became 
convinced of the reality of what I that night wit- 
nessed. 

I had searcely fallen asleep, as it seemed to me, 
when I was awakened by the creaking of the door 
leading into my father’s room. It was hastily 
opened, and the stranger appeared, bearing a lamp 
in his hand, and apparently much agitated. He 
walked several times up and down both rooms, as 
if one had been too small for him in his then ex- 
cited state. A last he began to speak to himself 
in broken sentences, some of which reached m 
ear. ‘‘I leave to-morrow,’’ he said; ‘‘ when 
return, all will be over—all—the fool!’ Then 
he took another turn through the room, and paused 
suddenly before a large mirror. ‘* Do I look like 
a murderer?’’ he exclaimed wildly, and with a 
ghastly rolling of his eyes. Then suddenly tear- 
ing off a black wig and whiskers which he wore, 
he stood before me an old and greyheaded man. 
At this moment he for the first time noticed my 
temporary bed. 

‘Ha!’ he muttered, with a start, ‘* how im- 
prudent !’’ He immediately replaced his wig, and 
with noiseless steps approached my couch. Terri- 
fied as I was, I had yet sufficient presence of mind 
to counterfeit sleep ; and the stranger, after stand- 
ing a minute or two beside me, went softly into 
my father’s room, the door of which he shut behind 
him. 

When I awoke the next morning, and thought 
of this st incident, it assumed so vague and 
indefinite a form, that I set it down as the illusion 
ef a dream. Everything was as usual in the 
house ; my father, it is true, seemed thoughtful and 
grave, but that was nothing uncommon with him. 
He spoke kindly to me, and apologized to my 
mother for his seclusion of the preceding evening ; 
but said that he had been compelled to discuss mat- 
ters of the greatest importance with the Signor 
Manueci, who was then sitting beside him at 
breakfast. My mother was too delighted at her 
husband’s return to be very implacable; and if 
the evening had been clouded by disappointment, 
our morning meal was, to make amends, a picture 
of harmony and perfect happiness. 

About noon, Manwcci took an affectionate leave 
of my father and departed ; not, however, till he 
had promised that he would shortly renew his 
visit. The day passed without incident. My 
father had planned an excursion into the country 
for the following morning, to visit an old friend 
who resided a few leagues from Hamburg. I was 
awakened at an early hour, in order to get ready 
to accompany him and my mother. hastily 
dressed myself, and went down into the parlor, 
What was my surprise, when on entering the 
room I saw my father lying pale and ing 
upon a sofa, while my mother was sitting beside 
him in tears, anxiously awaiting the arrival of a 

_ physician who had been sent for, and who presently 
made his appearance. He felt my father’s pulse, 
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inquired the symptons, and finally pronounced 
pa nai pe om anger. Each 
successive half hour increased the sick man’s suf- 
ferings, and before the afternoon he was speech- 
less 


In sadness and anxiety we were surrounding my 
father’s couch when suddenly a carriage sto at 
the house door, and the next instant Manucci 
entered the apartment. Hee the utmost 
grief and sympathy upon learning my father’s ill- 
ness, sat down beside the dying man, for such he 
now was, and took his hand. My father beckoned 
his friend to stoop down, that he might whisper 
something to him; but although his lips moved, 
an inarticulate muttering was all that he could 
utter. He then, with an expression of almost de- 
spairing grief upon his countenance, took my hand 
and that of Manucci, joi them together in his, 
which were already damp and chill with the ap- 
proach of death, and pressed them to his heart 
with adeep sigh. The next instant there was a 
convulsive movement of his limbs—a rattle in his 
throat. My father was dead. 

Ishall never forget that moment. It was with 
some difficulty that Manucci and myself withdrew 
our hands from those of my father, which clutched 
them tightly in the agony of death. It was the 
first corpse I had ever looked upon, and although 
of a parent whom I dearly loved, I yet recoiled 
from it with an irrepressible shudder. The stranger, 
too, inspired me with an invincible repugnance. I 
could not a my dream, or vision, or whatever 
it was, when I had seen him changed into a gray 
repulsive-looking old man, and the mysterious 
words—‘‘ Do I look like a murderer!’’ rang ever 
in my ears. 

My mother’s grief at her sudden bereavement 
was boundless. She was incapable of arranging 
or ordering anything; and as my tender years 
prevented me from being of any use, Manucci 
took upon himself the management of everything. 
a his exertions, the arrangements for the 
fu were rapidly completed ; andI followed to 
the grave the body of my unfortunate father, who 
had died, so said the doctor, of a stroke ef apoplexy. 
Child as I was, I was greatly struck by the coin- 
cidence between this sudden death, and the singu- 
lar dream I had had not forty-eight hours previous 
to it. I said nothing, however; for I feared Ma- 
nucei, and should not have thought my life safe 
had he heard that I related my dream to any one. 
In after years, when I was better able to form a 
judgment on these matters, I thought it useless to 
renew the grief of my poor mother, then becoming 
old and infirm, by a communication of what I had 
witnessed on that memorable night, or by inspiring 
her with doubts as to the real cause of her hus- 
band’s death. 

Meanwhile Manucci busied himself in the ar- 
rangement of my father’s affairs, concerning which 
he appeared y well informed. In the 
course of their liquidation, he became acquainted 
with many of the chief poe in Hamburg, who all 
spoke very highly of his , and seemed capti- 
vated by his conversation and varied ac- 
quirements. In an incredibly short time he had 
made himself numerous friends, who courted his 
society and invited him to their houses. Nobody 
knew anything more of him than what he himself 
chose to say; which was very little. It was ru- 
mored, however, that he belonged to a religious 
fraternity—but whether of the Jesuits, or some 





other order, no one knew, nor was it to 























trace the origin of the report. Manucci himself, 
the object of all these conjectures, seemed perfectly 
unconscious of, or indifferent to them. He took a 
house at a short distance from the town, close to a 
small country residence to which my mother had 
retired: and in conformity with my father’s last 
and mutely expressed wish, showed a most friendly 
disposition towards me, interesting himself in my 
studies, and to a certain extent superintending my 
education. He visited us very frequently, and 
gradually I became accustomed to his presence, 
and my aversion to him diminished. The remem- 
brance, of my dream grew fainter and fainter, and 
the guilty agitation and strange appearance of Ma- 
nucei on the night of his arrival at Hambarg, lost 
the sharp distinctness of outline with which 9, 
had at first been engraved upon my memory. 
regarded all that I had seen that night as a dream, 
and nothing more. 

The house inhabited by Manucci was of hand- 
some exterior, and situated in the middle of a 
large garden. ‘The door was rarely opened to vis- 
itors, and, besides the Italian, an old servant-maid 
was its only inmate. I myself was never admitted 
within its walls till I had attained my seventeenth 
year ; but when I was, the curious arrangements of 
the dwelling made a strong impression upon my 
fancy. The whole of the ground floor was one 
large hall, of which the ceiling was supported by 
pillars, and whence a staircase led to three apart- 
ments, one used as a sitting-room, another asa bed- 
chamber, and the third, which was kept constantly 
shut, as a study. The sitting-room, instead of 
doors, had green silk curtains in the doorways. 
Eight chandeliers were fixed in pairs upon the 
wall, and between them were four black marble 
tablets, on which were engraved in golden letters, 
the words:—Watch! Pray! Labor! Love! In 
a recess was a sort of altar, above which was sus- 
pended a valuable painting from the hand of one 
of the old masters. Behind a folding screen in the 
sleeping room, stood the bed, which was surrounded 
by sabres, daggers, stilettoes, and pistols of various 
calibre; and from this room a strong door, 
clenched and bound with iron, led into the study, 
the interior of which I never saw. Altogether, 
the house made such a strange and unpleasant im- 
pression upon me, that I felt no wish to repeat my 
visit. 

Manucci had now been residing seven years 
amongst us, leading a peaceful and quiet life, a 
frequent visitor at our house, well looked upon 
and liked by all who knew him. Although there 
was certainly a degree of mystery attaching to him, 
yet no one was suspicious of him, nor had the 
voice of scandal ever been lifted up to his preju- 
dice. He was friendly and attentive to my 
mother, kind to me, courteous to every one, 
seemed perfectly contented with his mode of life, 
and never talked of changing it. Our astonish- 
ment was consequently so much the greater, when 
one morning we learnt his sudden disappearance 
from the neighborhood. Inquiries were made in 
every direction, but none had seen him depart. 
His shrivelled old housekeeper was also nowhere 
to be found. 

It was within a few weeks after this strange 
disappearance, that I obtained the first insight 
into the character of the mysterious Italian. After 
my father’s death, and the winding up of his 
affairs, his papers and letters had been put in 
boxes and locked up in a closet. I one day took 
it into my head to rummage these papers. There 
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were vast numbers of bills of lading and exchange, 
insurance papers and the like, all matters of no 
interest to me; but at last, upon untying a bundle 
of miscellaneous documents, a smal) packet fell 
out which seemed likely to reward my search. It 
consisted of fragments of letters, much damaged 
by fire, and which, to judge from the size of the 
half-burned envelope that contained them, and 
that had oeuneatlty been originally used for a 
much larger parcel, probably formed only a smail 
part of a collection of letters that had been acci- 
dentally or intentionally destroyed by the flames. 

Here are some of these fragments of letters. 

‘“ * * * The society of a man whose 
acquaintance I have made since my arrival here, 
becomes each day more agreeable to me. He has 
seen a vast deal of the world, and his mind is 
stored with the most varied knowledge, to such a 
degree that it sometimes appears to me as if the 
longest life would be insufficient to acquire all that 
he has learned. Our acquaintance was made in 
an odd place enough—a gambling-house, to which 
I had gone as a matter of curiosity. He was 
sitting away from the tables, and addressed some 
trifling remark to me, to which I replied. He 
then, as if he had known who and what I was, 
began talking of the commerce in which I am 
engaged, and displayed an intimate acquaintance 
with mercantile affairs. Our conversation had 
already become animated and interesting, when it 
was interrupted by a noise and bustle in the play- 
room ; and several persons came up to my new 
acquaintance, and congratulated him. It appeared 
that he had staked a sum equivalent to the whole 
amount there was in the bank, and it was while 
the game was being played that we had entered 
into conversation. He now went to the table, and 
received his winnings from the disconcerted bank- 
ers with an appearance of perfect indifference, 
returning them at the same time, a handsome 
sum—that they might have, as he said, a chance 
of recovering what he had won from them! Then, 
after giving me his address, and inviting me to 
call on him, he left the house’’ 8.48 

« * * * The diamonds * * *  enor- 
mousvalue * * * excellentbargain * * * 
twenty thousand pounds sterling’’ * * * 

(This letter had been nearly destroyed by the 
fire.) 

‘“* * *Tt is some days since I have seen my 
new friend, although his agreeable conversation 
and manners render his society more pleasing to 
me at every interview. I am embarrassed about 
this purchase of diamonds, which I am very desir- 
ous of making, but find myself without sufficient 
funds for the purpose. If M would join me in 
the speculation, his recent winnings would be 
more than is wanted to make up the deficiency. 
I must propose ittohim * * * 

« * * * Thave just returned from a visit 
to M It appears that he is an Italian by 
birth, although speaking several languages as well 
as a native, and that he is travelling for the affairs 
of an important association of which he is a member. 
He has travelled a great deal in Germany, aad 
will probably return thither shortly. To-day he 
told me that he was glad to have won the large 
sum to which I alluded in a former letter; that 
he had much need of it for a great object he had 
in view, but for which he was still afraid it would 
searcely suffice. Upon hearing this, I resolved to 
say nothing to him about the partnership in the 
diamond speculation * * * 
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“ * © * Tt is imposible for me to describe 
to you the fascination which this man exercises 
over me. You know that I do not usually ex- 
aggerate, although I am perhaps somewhat inclined 
to the mystical and romantic. I have lived too 
little on land, however, for any ideas of that nature 
to have taken much hold upon mymind. At sea, 
the movement of the winds and waves, the uninter- 
mitting intercourse with ove’s fellow-men—the 
whole life of a mariner, in short, leaves little 
leisure for sach fancies. But here, in this tropi- 
cal clime, where the heavens are of so deep a blue, 
and the leaves of so bright a green, w the 
imagination is worked upon by Oriental scenery 
and magnificence, and the very ait one breathes is 
laden with perfumes from the flower-fields and 
spice-groves of Araby the Blest, here is the land 
of fiction and reverie, and here I at times think 
that my new and most friend has laid me 
under a spell equally pleasant and potent in its 
effects—a spell which I have neither wish 
nor ability to emancipate myself. Yet why should 
I wish to escape an influence exercised only for 
my good, and by which T must benefit? My 
greatest happiness is in the friendship of this man, 
my greatest trust and reliance are in his counsels. 
Stern is he, bold, almost rash in his aetions, but 
ever successful ; and when he has an end to gain, 
nothing ean withstand him, no obstacle bar him 
from its attainment * * * * 

** * * © in the kindest manner lent me the 
sum I wanted to complete the purchase-money of 
the diamonds, but obstinately refuses to share the 
profits which, on my return to Europe, are sure 
to acerue from this speculation. What generosity ! 
M—— is assuredly the most disinterested and 
truest of friends. We are becoming each day more 
attached to each other. He has formed a project 
to come and settle near Hamburg, and there we shall 
pass the rest of our days together. He is a most 
singular and interesting person. I shali weary you, 
putlaees, by all these details ; but everything that 
relates to him interests me. Only think, the other 
day I found in a cabinet in his apartment, a mask, 
which he told me he had himself made. I never saw 
such a masterpiece. It was of wax, imitating per- 
fectly a human countenance, of an expression emi- 
nently attractive, although sad. He was notin the 
room when I found it, in seeking for a book he had 
promised to lend me. He came in when I had just 
taken it out of the drawer in which it was, and an 
angry exclamation’”" * * * 

hese disjointed but significant fragments were 
all of any interest that the flames had spared. 
From them, however, I acquired a moral certainty 
that Manucci was my father’s murderer. In order 
to obtain possesston of the diamonds, of which no 
trace had been found after my father’s death, the 
perfidious Italian had doubtless administered to him 
some deadly poison. This must have been so 
skilfally prepared as not to take effect till the mur- 
derer had left the house a sufficiently long time to 
prevent any risk of suspicion attaching to him. 

Burning to avenge my unfortunate parent, I 
now set to work with the utmost energy to dis- 
cover what had become of Manucci. I caused in- 
quiries to be made in every direction, and resorted 
to every means I could devise to find out the assas- 
sin; bat for a long time all was in vain. It was 
not till several years after my mother’s death that 
we again met—a meeting which, like our first, 
was to me fraught with bitter sorrow. 

I had been for some time in the Russian service, 





and the regiment to which I belonged was quar- 
tered at a village a few leagues from Warsaw. 
At the period I speak of, a country house in the 
neighborhood of the village belonged to, and was 
occupied by, General Count Gutzkoff, a nobleman 
of ancient peosceetin nad wealth, and who had 
Natalie, the perfection of 
ty a had been 
Natalina, after his daughter, and no 
expense had been spared to render it and the 
grounds attached to it worthy of their lovely spon- 
sor. A other embellishments, a large por- 
tion of the park had been laid out in miniature 
imitation of Swiss scenery, with chaléts, and 
, and artificial mountains, that must have 
taken a vast time and Jabor to construct. There 
was an excellent house in this part of the grounds, 
inhabited by a sort of intendant or steward, and 
in this house rooms were assigned to me, I having 
been quartered upon General Gutzkoff. I had thus 
many opportunities of seeing Natalie, whose 
charms soon inspired me with a passion which, to 
my inexpressible joy, I after a time found to be 
reciprocated by her. I am not writing a romance, 
bat a plain narrative of some of the strangest inci- 
dents in my life; I will, therefore, pass over the 
rise and progress of our attachment, of the exist- 
ence of which the general at length became aware. 
He was a proud and ambitious man, and my small 
fortune and lieutenant’s epaulette by no means 
— me in his eyes to me his son-in-law. 
atalie was threatened with a convent, and I was 
requested to discontinue my visits to the house. 
en the o~ time, I are .. rumored that a 
rich cousin, then stopping wi e general, was 
the intended husband of the young countess. 

For some days [ found it impossible to obtain a 
meeting with — although I put every strata- 

in practice, and sought every opportunity of 
ssating her in her Ree After ihe wehidials 
positive, although courteous, prohibition, I, of 
course, could not think of returning to his house. 
It was therefore with much anxiety that I looked 
forward to a ball which was to be given by a rich 
old Smyrniot who lived at Warsaw. He was ac- 
quainted with the officers of my regiment, and to 
console us, as he said, for the dulness of our coun- 
try quarters, he proposed to give a féte sufficiently 
splendid to attract the ladies of the capital to the 
village where we were stationed. He was intimate 
with General Gutzkoff, who Jent him for the oc- 
easion the part of his domain called the Swiss park, 
and there the féte was to be held. I made sure 
of meeting Natalie there, and perhaps even of find- 
ing an or? of speaking to her unobserved 
by her father. 

The much wished-for evening came, and a 
numerous and brilliant company was assembled in 
the gardens. The long alleys of trees were ren- 
dered light as day by a profusion of lamps, of 
which the globes of painted crystal were suspended 
by wires tree to tree, and appeared to float 
unsu upon the air. Under two large vil- 
ions of various colors, flooring had been laid down, 
and chalked in fanciful devices. These were for 
the dancers. Several bands of music were placed 
in different parts of the grounds ; and in the various 
cottages and Swiss dairies, tables were laid out, 
covered with the most exquisite refreshments and 
delicate wines. On either side of the principal 
fountains were transparencies, with emblems and 
mottoes complimentary to the guests and to the 
noble owner of the park ; and finally, that nothing 
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might be wanting to the gratification of every 
taste, a crimson tent, richly decorated, contained a 
faro-table, upon which a large bank in gold was 
aced. Crowds of officers and of beautiful women, 
splendidly attired, thronged the dancing rooms, or 
rambled through the illuminated walks. Natalie 
was there, but accompanied by her father and 
cousin, so that I could not venture to accost her. 
She looked sad, [ thought, but more lovely than 
ever; and when, at last, she sat down in one of 
the summer-houses, I agenecne us near as I 
could without being myself seen, in order at least 
to have the pleasure of gazing on her sweet counte- 
nance. J} was leaning against a tree, cursing the 
cruel fate that separated me from the object of my 
Jove, when one of my comrades came up and asked 
me if I would not go to the faro-room. There 
was a man there, he said, playing with the most 
wonderful luck that had ever been seen. He had 
already broken two banks, and seemed likely to do 
the same with a third that had been put down. I 
was in no humor to take interest in such matters, 
and should have declined my brother officer’s invi- 
tation, had I not just then seen Natalie and her 
companions get up and take the direction of the 
gambling tent. I followed with my friend. The 
lay that was going on, had, however, no attraction 
ie me ; I had no eyes for any one but Natalie, 
and was almost unaware of what was passing 
around me. After standing for a short time near 
the table, the general turned aside to talk with the 
colonel of my regiment, and his cousin went to 
speak with some ladies who had just entered. 
he moment was favorable for exchanging a few 
words with Natalie. I was about to approach 
her, when there was a sudden bustle and loud ex- 
clamations round the table. 

** See there !’’ exclaimed my comrade, ‘‘ he has 
won again.” 

I glanced hastily at the fortunate player, and 
then started back, petrified by surprise. It was 
Manucci. 

My first impulse, upon beholding the man whom 
I had been so long seeking, and whom I held for 
my father’s murderer, was, instantly to seize him 
and tax him with his crime. Ap instant’s re- 
flection, however, suggested to me the impropriety 
of such a course. What evidence had | to offer 
before a court of law, in support of my accusation ? 
The tale I had to tell was far too extraordinary a 
one to be believed on the unsupported testimony 
of an accuser. This man seemed well known to 
several of the guests who stood near him; he 
wore the decorations of two or three foreign orders, 
and appeared to be a person of some mark. Might 
I not even be deceived by a strong resemblance ? 
At any rate, it was sufficient if I kept him in sight 
till I had an opportunity of making inquiries con- 
cerning him, if it were Manucci, 1 was deter- 
mined he should not escape me. I was still gazing 
hard at the stranger, and becoming each moment 
more and more convinced of his identity with 
Manucci, when, to my great surprise, 1 saw him 
leave the table and approach Natalie. She seemed 
to know him; they exchanged a few sentences, 
and then, passing through a door, they left the tent 
together. I hurried after them as fast as the 
crowd of persons, through which I had to make 
my way, would allow me. On getting out of the 
tent, I saw no signs either of Natalie er the stran- 
ger. They could not be far—they must have 
turned down one of the numerous side-paths ; and 
I darted, in quest of them, down the first I came 
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to. I, had run and walked over nearly half the 
grounds without finding.them, when I met the 
general and his cousin, who, with looks of some 
suspicion, asked me if I had seen Natalie. I told 
them with whom I had last seen her; but my 
description of the stranger, although minute and 
accurate, did not enable the general to recognize in 
him any of his acquaintance ; and separating, we 
resumed our search, in different directions, with 
increased anxiety and redoubled care. 

While thus engaged, loud cries were suddenly 
heard, proceeding from the upper floor of one of 
the chaléts, or ornamental cottages, near which I 
was then passing, and of which the lower part 
only was used for the purposes of the féte. I 
hastened thither, rushed up the staircase, and, in so 
doing, ran against an officer who was carrying 
down Natalie in his arms. She was senseless. 
At that moment, her father arrived and took charge 
of her. Above stairs, all was confusion and alarm, 
and a number of the guests were seeking the vil- 
lain who had dared to insult or ill-treat the youn 
countess. But he was nowhere to be found; an 
it was supposed that he had jumped out of the 
window, and, favored by the darkness, had made 
his escape. Natalie, when she recovered from 
her swoon, was still too weak and too terrified to 
give any explanation concerning the matter. She 
was conveyed to her father’s home, the féte was 
broken up, and the guests took their departure. 
My brother officers and myself mounted our horses, 
and rode in every direction to endeavor to find the 
offender. All our researches, however, were 
fruitless. 

Strange to say, this singular incident excited 
much less attention, and was much more rapidl 
forgotten, than could possibly have been gipected, 
especially when the rank and importance of the 
offended party were considered. Afier the first 
day, few efforts seemed to be made for the discov- 
ery of the stranger, except by myself; and all that 
I did towards that end, was unsuccessful. The 
murderer of my father, the spoiler of my inheri- 
tance, the vile insulter of the woman I loved, had, 
for this time, eluded my vengeance. 

About a fortnight after the (te, it became pub- 
licly rumored that any project of marriage, which 
might have been contemplated by General Gutz- 
kof, between his daughter and her cousin, was at 
an end, and that Natalie was to take the veil. It 
was known that, before the death of the late count- 
ess, who was an exceedingly religious woman, it 
had been in agitation to devote Natalie to a reli- 
gious life ; but when the general became a widower, 
nothing more had been heard of the plan. It now 
almost seemed as if its revival and contemplated 
execution were, in some way consequent on the 
strange incident at the ball. The matter, however, 
was far too delicate for any one to question con- 
cerning it those who alone could have given infor- 
mation. At the appointed time, Natalie entered 
as novice a convent of Ursulines, situated at about 
a league from her father’s villa. 

The first news of this event was a terrible shock 
tome. In spite of the small favor with which the 
general regarded my attachment to his daugh- 
ter, I had still hoped that time or circumstances 
might bring about some change in his sentiments. 
But the cloister opposed a yet stronger bar to my 
wishes than the will of a parent, and the vows 
onee pronounced, which at the end of one short 
year Natalie would have to utter, I might bid 
farewell to hope. Our separation would then be 
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irrevocable and eternal in this world. It was 
necessary, therefore, to tnake the best use of the 
short space of her noviciate, in order to put in 
execution one of the numerous plans which I 
devised for freeing her from her state of holy bond- 
age which I was certain she had only through 
compulsion been induced to enter. Day and nig t 
I hovered about the convent, in hopes of catching 
a glimpse of Natalie, or of finding an opportunity 
of giving her a letter in which I strenuously 
her to accept a plan of escape that I proposed to her. 
At last an opportunity occurred. She was walki 

in the convent garden with another novice, who le 
her for an instant to gather some flowers. I was 
watching all their movements, and at this moment 
T threw my letter at Natalie’s feet. She took it 
up, retired into a shrubbery walk to read it, and 
presently returned. 

** 'T'o-morrow,”’ said she, ** the answer—here.”’ 

With what anxious impatience did I look for- 
ward to her reply, and with what despairing feel- 
ings did it fill me when I received it! In it Nata- 
lie spoke of her approaching death as of an event 
of the occurrence of which she was thoroughly 
persuaded, and besought me to give up all hopes 
of again seeing her. 

At this period of the year the nuns of the Ursu- 
line convent inhabited their summer cells, which 
were a row of buildings situated in the convent 
garden. Natalie had the last cell, which was 
separated by several empty ones from those of the 
other sisters. It was on the second day after I 
received her Jetter that the nuns were surprised by 
her not opening her door at the usual hour. They 
waited some time for her appearance, but in vain. 
They knocked ; there was no answer. At last 
the door was forced open, and Natalie was found 
lying dead upon the floor of the cell. She had 
evidently been dragged out of bed with great vio- 
lence ; a features were distorted with pain and 
struggling, and in her left breast was a wound 
which had been the cause of her death. The 
murderer had broken in through the roof of the 
cell. 

The news of this horrible occurrence flew with 
lightning swiftness through the ‘neighborhood and 
to Warsaw. Nobody doubted that there was 
some connexion between the crime and the singu- 
lar occurrence at the ball, although it was impos- 
sible to say what that connexion was. Every 
attempt to discover and apprehend the murderer 
proved unavailing. 

In order to, see Natalie for the last time, I re- 
paired to the convent church, in which, according 
to custom, her corpse was laid out. With falter- 
ing and uncertain steps I passed through the aisle, 
and reached the chapel where the remains of her 
I had so fondly loved were lying. I stepped up 
to the bier, but the next instant turned away my 
face. I lacked courage to look upon the cold 
corpse of my adored mistress. A violent dizziness 
seized me, the pillars around me seemed to turn 
and twist about, and the roof of the church to 
shake. I sank senseless upon a chair. 

How long I may have remained in that state I 
am unable to say. It was night when conscious- 
ness returned, and the moon was shedding its cold, 
clear light through the high Gothic windows, I 
felt heated and excited; all manner of strange 
fancies passed through my head, the predominant 
one being to go at once and wander about the 
world, till I should discover the fiend to whom the 
misery I now suffered was attributable. Before 





doing so, however, I must see my Natalie once 
more. I stepped up to the coffin. Natalie lay 
there in her nun’s garments, a crucifix upon her 
breast, and a veil surrourding her face, which to 
my inexpressible astonishment and horror, I now 
saw was covered with a mask. 

I was at first unable to explain this singular cir- 
cumstance, but then it occurred to me that her 
lovely features had been said to be much distorted 


urged | in death, and doubtless her friends had taken this 


means of concealing them from the gaze of vulgar 
curiosity. I would see her though, I thought; I 
would hiss those lips, once so warm and love- 
breathing, now so pale and chilled. The better 
if, in her death-like embrace, I found an end to 
my life and sufferings. I stretched out my hand 
to detach the mask, which was by no means un- 
pleasing in its appearance. It reminded me of 
the one spoken of by my father in one of his let- 
ters ; and as I stood looking at it, I little by little 
poem myself it must be the same. The 
ips curved into a mournful smile, an attractive 
expression on the features; only the sockets for 
the eyes were empty, and through them shone the 
glazed orbs of the departed. 

Whilst — up to these reflections, I suddenly 
heard a slight rustling noise near me. I looked 
round, and saw a muffled figure sitting at a short 
distance off, in which I thought I recognized some 
old nun keeping her drowsy vigil by the dead. I 
took no heed of her, but stretched out my hand to 
tear thé mask from Natalie’s face, when suddenly 
the figure rose, and with three long, noisless strides, 
stood close beside me. The robe in which it 
was muffled opened, and I beheld—Manucci! not 
the Manucci I had seen at the faro-table, nor yet 
he who had lived for years near my mother’s 
house, but the gray old man who appeared to me 
on the night of my father’s arrival, and had said, 
** Do I look like a murderer ?’’ 

** Thou here, villain !’’ I exclaimed, on beholding 
this unexpected apparition. ‘* The hand of Heaven 
is in this !’* 

I stretched forth my arm to seize the murderer, 
who thus braved me beside the corpse of his last 
victim ; but as I did so [ experienced a strange 
stunning sensation, and fell, as though struck by a 
thunderbolt, lifeless to the ground. The first per- 
sons who entered the church upon the following 
morning found me in this state, and carried me to 
the nearest house, where I lay for weeks in a 
raging fever, during which time Natalie was buried, 
and the flowers that sprang up on her grave were 
withered by the frosts and snows of winter. When 
I at last became convalescent, and reappeared 
amongst men, Natalie was forgotten and the 
strange circumstances that had occurred to me in 
the church would have obtained no credence, or at 
most would have been considered as the precur- 
sors of fever, the visions resulting from a heated 
imagination and exhausted frame. Indeed, my 
memory was in so confused a state, and the weeks 
I had passed in the unconsciousness of delirium, 
caused everything that had previously happened 
to appear so remote and indistinct, that I was my- 
self almost unable to give any clear and definite 
form to the occurrences that preceded my illness. 
My health was greatly shaken, and I was no 
longer equal to any occupation that required sus- 
tained exertion and application. I resigned my 
commission, therefore, and formed a plan to divide 
my life amongst the various large cities of Europe, 
changing from time to time, and constantly endea- 
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voring to seize again the thread that had escaped | fits so closely that not the smallest portion of her 
me, and if possible to discover and unmask the | countenance can be perceived. However hideous 
vile impostor who had destroyed my life’s happi-| the latter may be, it would be preferable to this 
ness. I may, perhaps some day write down the | horrid cevering. Not that the mask is ugly; on 
various and strange adventures that I have met| the contrary, it is the handsomest I ever saw, and 
with during these researches, and in my wandering | in itself has nothing disagreeable. It is formed 
course of life. In this portfolio, however, I will put | of wax, and has a mournful expression which is 
nothing but what relates to any further discoveries | quite attractive, at least when its owner sits still ; 
I may make concerning the base Italian and his| but when she moves or speaks, the dead look of 
machinations. the mask has an indescribably unpleasant effect. 
wee Several persons have indirectly questioned the 
Here Adrian’s manuscript ended ; but between | marchese on this subject, but he evades or turns 
the two following blank leaves I found a letter | off their enquiries with all the tact of a consum- 
dated from St. Petersburg, written in a different| mate man of the world. Of course it would be 
hand, and that seemed to form a sort of appendix | indelicate, if not unfeeling, to ask her about it. 
or continaation to the preceding narrative. This| Meantime the public amuses itself with all sorts 
letter, from the different dates scattered through | of absurd suppositions. First it is a vow; then 
it, appeared to have been continued from time to| she has got a pig’s face ; then her waiting-maid 
time, several weeks elapsing between its com-| had said that she had once caught her unmasked, 
mencement and the period at which it was sent| and that her face was covered with feathers and 
off. The envelope was wanting, and there was | had a beak in the middle of it. Then, again, it is 
no address; but, from its contents, it appeared | 4 stratagem, to try the man whom she shall marry, 
that it had not been written to Adrian, but to a| and to see if he will love her for something besides 
friend of his who had handed it to him. At the! her appearance, and on her wedding-day she will 
end came a dozen lines in Adrian’s hand-writing, | take off the mask and disclose features of perfect 
leaving off somewhat abruptly. Here follows the | beauty. All this is of course mere gossip ; for no- 
letter :— body knows anything about these Italians, except 
that the marchese is euormously rich, and that his 
St. Petersburg, 12th June. | daughter, in spite of her make the most amiable 
My Dear Avevustus,—Of all the wealthy and | and fascinating of women. Amongst other absur- 
distinguished foreigners whom this gay season has | dities, a report was spread that the marquis was 
brought together in St. Petersburg, not any/|no other than the celebrated St. Germains, who, 
attract so much attention as the Marchese d’Emi-| as is well known, was himself no other than the 
liano and his daughter. The father is as remark-| Wandering Jew. It is ridiculous to hear the ex- 
able for his learning and talents as the daughter is | traordinary things they tell of him. Only the 
for her innumerable graces and accomplishments, | other day it was asserted that he had been met in 
which draw all eyes upon her. She has only one | a distant country, where he passed under another 
extraordinary peculiarity, which is—but stay, I| name, and was remarkable for his constant and 
will first describe her to you, so that this singu-| almost suspicious success in gambling. I should 
larity, when I tell you of it, may appear the more | be very curious to trace all these reports to their 
striking. Picture to yourself a brunette, slender| source. Their inventors can at least have no lack 
and perfectly formed, possessing the exact and | of imagination. ‘The fact is, that there is unques- 
beautiful proportions of a Grecian statue—a foot! tionably something strange and mysterious about 
smaller and better shaped than I ever yet beheld— | the old man—but what does it amount to after all ? 
an exquisite hand, slender and tapering, not one of | He is an old Italian marquis, his foreign manners 
those short fleshy hands with dimpled fingers, | and appearance, and imposing title, work upon the 
which it is now the fashion to admire, but for imagination of us northerners, and at once make us 
which no precedent is to be found in the Medicean | suspect an adventurer in this worthy old nobleman. 
goddess or in any other standard of beauty. A}The mere presence of Natalie (that is his daugh- 
magnificent bust, an arm like alabaster, a profusion | ter’s name) is sufficient to refute such a suspicion. 
of dark flowing hair, grace in every movement. | She is the incarnation of all that is pure and beau- 
But—now comes the wonder, my friend—instead | tiful ; and I confess to you, my friend, that I am 
of a face corresponding in beauty with this perfect | each day becoming more and more the slave of her 
form, there is—a mask. Can you imagine a attractions. If in society she exhibits her varied 
greater absurdity? and yet they are people who, | accomplishments, on the other hand, when we are 
in every other respect, show extreme good taste. | alone, she is the simple and unsophisticated girl. 
From the lips of this mask proceeds a voice | During our ¢é/e-d-fétes, however, it has not escaped 
which, for melody and sweetness, I have never | me that she is frequently melancholy ; a something 
heard equalled. In speaking, its tones are of sil-| seems at times to weigh upon her spirits; and, 
ver, but when she sings one forgets mask and | although she evidently struggles to hide this, she 
everything else to give one’s-self up to an ecstasy | has been unable to conceal it from my close and 
of perfect enjoyment. She knows a vast deal of | interested observation. Yes, my friend, inter- 
Italian, French, and Spanish music, languages | ested, for deeply interested I am in all that con- 
that she speaks with the utmost purity, and she | cerns Natalie ; and, I own to you, that in spite of 
accompanies herself alternately on piano, guitar, her mask, in spite of the mystery that surrounds 
or mandoline, of which instruments she is a perfect | her, nothing would make me so happy as to call 
mistress. Her dancing is no less admirable than | her mine. 
her singing ; and, at every ball to which she goes, rhea 
crowds collect around her to watch the sylph-like| 27¢h June.—A week ago it was Natalie’s birth 
grace with which she glides through the dance.| day. She had felt herself somewhat indisposed, 
In short, she unites every womanly accomplish-| and had begged the marchese not to invite any 
ment, and yet this heavenly creature persists in| guests. Nevertheless, when I called to offer my 
concealing her face under that vile mask, which | good wishes on the occasion, they kept me there 
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till evening. We then walked out in the garden 
— Natalie and myself, that is to say—and sat down 
a rustic seat, amidst a cluster of flowering 
ubs that perfumed the air around us. I know 
not of what we spoke, but, after a short time, I 
found myself with my arm round Natalie’s waist, 
her hand clasped in mine, her mask—alas! that I 
cannot say her face—resting upon my shoulder. 
It was one of those sweet moments with which 
past and future have nought to do, but during 
which one lives upon the present. Gradually my 
lips drew nearer and nearer to her waxen ones, 
but, half-jesting, she turned her head away. I 
became more persevering, and without saying any- 
thing to her I raised my arm gently till my hand 
touched her hair, amongst which the fastenings of 
the mask were apparently concealed. In another 
moment the mystery would be solved, and I should 
gaze doubtless on the most lovely countenance that 
ever blessed a lover’s sight. At that very instant 
she uttered a sort of shriek, and sprang from my 
embrace. In vain did I entreat and supplicate her 
to suffer me to remove that envious mask. She 
was inexorable, and just then, attracted perhaps 
by Natalie’s ery, the marchese appeared. 

‘*What!’’ said he in a distant and somewhat 
angry tone and manner, ‘‘ nearly midnight, and 
you are stil] here?’ 

The time had indeed passed rapidly. The hint 
was too direct for me to do otherwise than apolo- 
gize and depart. 

Since that evening they have treated me with 
some coolness, nor can I wonder at it. My con- 
stant visits to their house have become the talk of 
all St. Petersburg ; and it is evident that I must 
either declare myself the suitor of Natalie or avoid 
her altogether. Avoid her! How can Ido it! 
Do not blame me, Augustus, when I tell you that 
I have decided wo go this day to the marquis and 
ask his daughter’s hand. Rank, fortune, every- 
thing in short, is suitable. Only that mystery— 
but I will not think of it. I lay down my pen, and 
go instantly to execute my intention. 


30th June.—You will set me down as a fool 
when you read what I last wrote. I should per- 
haps say the same of you, were our positions 
reversed ; and yet, were you not my old friend and 
comrade, I should feel disposed to be angry with 
you for saying it of me on this oceasion. She is 
mine, Augustus—mine by her own and her 
father's promise. My friend, 1 am unutterably 
happy. [am not able to look forward with any- 
thing like coulness to the moment when she shall 
remove that odious mask, and disclose the lovely 
countenance which I am persuaded it conceals. 


8th July.—I cannot understand Natalie. She 
seems happy at the prospect of becoming my wife ; 
and yet that same melancholy which | have before 
noticed, hangs about her, and seems impossible to 
be dissipated. Can she have had some previous 
attachment, some disappointed affection, which 
has left its lingering regrets, and which her pres- 
ent engagement recalls more vividly to her recol- 
lection? And, yet, why torment myself thus! 
She loves me—that I cannot doubt ; and surely 
her approaching change of condition, and the 
separation from her father which it must sooner or 
later entail, are sufficient to account for an occa- 
sional pensiveness on the part of a young and sus- 
ceptible girl. In vain do I seek for any other 
robable cause of her melancholy. At times I 
ancy that she has some disclosure or confession 
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to make to me, which she has difficulty in re- 
pressing. 

23d .—The secret is out. Natalie is ugly. 
You laugh already at the ee ae But beware 
of laughing too soon ; for he can be no dupe who 
becomes the husband of Natalie, should her face 
prove as hideous as that of Medusa. You will 
perceive from this that I have not yet seen it, nor, 
truth to tell, am I now so anxious to do so. She 
has been tormenting herself with the fear that I 
should cease to love her when I once saw her un- 
masked, and has reproached herself innumerable 
times for having encouraged my passion. She 
has decided what to do. On her marriage-day, 
before I lead her to the altar, 1 am to see her with- 
out her mask. To-morrow is that day; and 
although I am prepared for the very worst, yet my 
uneasiness increases with every hour that brings 
me nearer to the decisive moment. My regrets 
are infinite that she has persisted so long in her 
disguise. If at the commencement of our attach- 
ment she had had the courage to remove that fatal 
mask, I must still have loved her; no deformity 
of feature would have been sufficient to neutralize 
the effect of her other charms and accomplish- 
ments. But now, at the moment that I have been 
looking forward to as the happiest of my life, to 
have my bliss disturbed by such a revelation—it is 
cruel! Yet how can I blame her for conduct so 
natural in a woman who loves? She feared to see 
my growing affection turned into aversion, and 
delayed to the utmost the much dreaded disclosure. 
Enough for to-day. I send off this letter. After 
my marriage you shall hear from me again. Ever 


yours, 
Pavt S—-. 


What a ray of light thrown upon my dark un- 
certainties! ‘‘To St. Petersburg, instantly! The 
trace is found !”” 

Such was my exclamation after reading the 
above letter, which was communicated to me at 
Vienna by an old and tried friend. In an ineredi- 
bly short time I had reached the Russian capital. 
What I there learned was as follows :— 

On the day appointed for the marriage of Natalie 
d’Emiliano and the young Swedish count, Paul 
S——., when all were in readiness to proceed to 
the church, and the guests were only waiting the 
appearance of the bride and bridegroom, a piercing 
cry was suddenly heard in a room adjoining that 
in which the bridal party was assembled. The 
company hurried in the direction of the sound, and 
there found the count lying apparently lifeless on 
the floor, while the bride was hastily securing the 
fastenings of her mask. The guests thronged 
round the former, and tried every means of recover- 
ing him from the death-like swoon into which he 
had fallen. After much trouble they were suc- 
cessful. The marchese and Natalie were then 
sought for, but both had disappeared : and neither 
of them weve ever afterwards seen or heard of in 
St. Petersburg. The bridegroom could never 
be induced to tell what it was that the mask con 
cealed. 





Mx. Ames, who disappeared so strangely imme- 
diately afier his marriage, has returned to his 
wife. He could assign no motive for his conduct ; 
merely saying that he experienced a feeling of 
despondency with regard to his new enterprise of 

| public house-keeping. 
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From the Spectator. 
MARRIAGE-LAW OF ENGLAND. 


Tose who arrogate to themselves the merit of 
being peculiarly ‘‘ conservative’ of our institu- 
tions, commonly go upon the notion that the best 
kind of conservation is that which preserves the 
good and the bad altogether ; as if the best way to 
secure long life were, not to attempt the cure of a 
man's diseases, lest the physic disagree with him. 
The marriage-law of England is vaunted to work 
extremely well,—a point which is not quite so 
certain as many take for granted; and lest it 
receive some detrimental shake, great is the outery 
if any change of detail be proposed. Cases not 
unfrequently oceur which show it to be cruel, 
unmanly, productive of domestic misery, and ab- 
surd; yet the very cruelties and absurdities are 
coolly asserted and administered as if they were 
part of the good that is in it. We are reminded 
of this prevalent anomaly by a recent decision in 
the Consistory court on the conjugal disputes be- 
tween Lord and Lady Dysart. Into the questions 
at issue we have no desire to obtrude : the recrimi- 
nations—the charges of parsimony, brutality, and 
indecency, against the lord—of foul language and 
impropriety against the lady—the demand for res- 
titution of ‘* conjugal rights’’ in order to supersede 
pecuniary liability—present altogether subjects so 
revolting that the mind turns frem them in disgust. 
We cannot but regard even these pleas and these 
allegations, thus made in the face of the world, as 
chargeable less against the individuals concerned 
than against the law, which encourages, and in 
some sort, by the solemnity and elaborate pom- 
posity with which it explores and exposes matters 
repulsive to natural modesty, sanctifies, the resort 
to these weapons. The law is not content to 
ascertain broad facts, and to decide on broad prin- 
ciples of natural equity and decorum, but, proceed- 
ing on subtile assumptions that the marriage-tie 
must not be dissolved until it become absolutely if 
not fatally intolerable, judges are driven to making 
refined and nice distinctions in ascertaining the 
amount of brutal cruelty or indecency that human 
nature can bear; and hence the judgment-seat is 
polluted by ridiculous not to say infamous com- 
parisons and balancings of outrages and profliga- 
cies, pronouncing them in one degree to be un- 
= Nama but in a less degree to be tolerable at 
aw. 

In the case before us, many of the faets were 
disputed, and the court was unable to ascertain at 
last the degree of culpability. But, taking some 
points of which the court appears to have had no 
doubt, to compare them with the conclusion ex- 
cites wonder—wonder which is increased rather 
than otherwise by remembering that we are fa- 
miliar with the anomaly. Be it remembered, that 
we disclaim most emphatically the smallest desire 
to bring additional blame on either party: we 
firmly believe, that in a better state of law either 
would have been less likely to err: our only deal- 
ing is with the judge, and with him only as the 
expounder of the law as it is. Dr. Lushingtoa 
says— 

‘* Lord Dysart’s refusal to visit his child when 
ill, and under the care of the mother, could not be 
construed into an act of cruelty. Was at this time 
the health of the wife iujured by the conduct of 
the husband? No doubt, the earl had shown a 
great disregard to the comforts of his wife, and the 
language used to her was of the foulest and most 
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disgraceful character. This only showed that the 
earl had no respect for himself, and was wholly 
regardless of his conduct towards her—that there 
was a total absence of self-command—of a self- 
controlling power. * * * The allegations 
that the earl kept everything in the house under 
his own power—that the furniture was bad as well 
as the condition of the house—and, according to 
one of the witnesses, that a circumstance of a most 
disgusting character had oceurred—would not 
warrant a culpable disregard of the duties of a 
wife. There might be a breach of moral obliga- 
tion on the part of the husband, but that could not 
be compressed within the limits of legal cruelty. 
There was not the slightest impeachment of the 
conduct of the wife in a moral point of view ; and 
with respect to the course pursued on the part of 
the husband, condemnation could not be too severe. 
Still, abuse, however outrageous, could not 
amount to legal cruelty. By a total abandonment 
of self-control, the court must consider what effect 
would be produced upon Lady Dysart in review- 
ing the whole of the case. ‘The violence spoken 
of, when the husband held her until she said some- 
thing of a nonsensical nature, was what the court 
had now to consider. It was proved that her wrists 
were discolored, and that which was commenced 
in a quarrel appeared to have gone off in a joke. 
He was anxious to compel her, and in a spirit of 
lawless violence—a species of cross play—to make 
a declaration. The court did not think this to be 
a deliberate act of cruelty. According to Hill’s 
[the lady’s maid’s] evidence, there had been high 
words, and a cry had been made by the wife of 
‘murder.’ Lord Dysart was sitting on the floor, 
holding his wife between his legs as much as an 
hour and a half, he being in a passion at the time, 
grating his teeth, and calling her by all sorts of 
names, saying he mortally hated her, and that he 
would say so if he had but three minutes to live. 
The witness stated that she feared that the hus- 
band would, as he asserted, dash her brains out. 
The servant, William Pick, however, does not 
corroborate this statement to the full extent. If 
the evidence of the female servant Hill was not 
corrected or contradicted, the court could come to 
no other conclusion than that legal cruelty had 
bcen established. But, upon interrogatory, it 
appeared that the witness laughed at the occur- 
rence, and at the strange expressions made use of 
in her presence by Lord Dysart. Lord and Lady 
Dysart appeared afterwards to be upon friendly 
terms. * * * ‘There was evidence of the most 
improper language deposed to on the part of Lord 
Dysart ; nor did the court acquit Lady Dysart of 
having used irritating language, The letters of 
Lady Dysart showed an absence of fear ; and if 
so, there was an absence of cruelty. * * * 
The court blamed Lady Dysart for not conforming, 
in a great degree to the strange eccentricities of the 
husband. The long periods of estrangement from 
cohabitation, and other conduct, had tended to 
bring on this state of things. The path of duty in 
the marriage life was ofien set with thorns. In 
one word, Lady Dysart had failed in her duty of 
obedience. With regard to Lord Dysart, he had 
a right to follow his own mode of life. He was 
not morally justified in the gross, and the court 
must say infamous, conduet ; and Lord Dysart must 
take his full share of the result of this disgraceful 
proceeding.”’ 

There were other allegations against the hus- 
band; there were counter-pleas against the wife, 
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of violence, foul and irritating language, anxiety 
for cohabitation after some of the alleged ill-usage, 
letters breathing ‘‘ undiminished affection,” and 
the like. The court did not think that in his wild- 
est eccentricities Lord Dysart really threatened ; 
and we also are desirous, like the court, to doubt 
the correctness of the allegations ; the court could 
not come to the conclusion that a return to cohabi- 
tation would endanger the life or the health of 
Lady Dysart ; and therefore it was bound to order 
her to do so. 

Such is the law! Dr. Lushington makes known 
to all whom it may concern, that marriage can only 
be dissolved for adultery or cruelty: but cruelty, 
‘legal cruelty,”’ is a very strange and rave pro- 
duct—as rarely to be realized, perhaps, as pure 
calcium. Refusal to visit a sick child—language 
** of the foulest and most di ful character’’— 
‘*abuse however outrageous’’—wrists made black 
and blue, if the quarrel terminate in a joke, are 
none of them separately, nor all cumulatively, 
‘* legal cruelty.”” Grating of teeth and threats to 
dash brains out do not attain a degree of legal 
cruelty, if a bystander retains the power of laugh- 
ter ; though that, by the way, must depend mainly 
on the humor blended with the ruffianism, and on 
the bystander’s comparative sense of the ludicrous 
or the tragic. If a woman be not afraid, there can 
be no cruelty. The husband’s conduct may be 
‘* gross and infamous,’’ but the only safe resort for 
the wife is to obey, and to “‘ conform, in a great 
degree, to the strange eccentricities of the hus- 
band.” Legal cruelty cannot exist unless life or 
health be threatened. Equitable cruelty may, but 
not “legal cruelty.’”” A woman of strong consti- 
tution can scarcely be the subject of le f cruelty 
short of personal violence. Dery feeling of re- 
fined delicacy, of decency, of affection, of all that 
makes life worth having, may be outraged; but 
that is not cruelty. It is plain that a woman of 
high and noble qualities, bred in tenderness and 
delicacy, representing all that is considered ad- 
mirable in woman, might be inveigled into marry- 
ing a man who should pollute her ears with lan- 
guage, her eyes with sights, her presence with 

ideous ribaldries, that would be more cruel than 
the guillotine or rack, and would make death itse'f 
a blessed relief; but this would not be ‘legal 
eruelty.’’ Dr. Lushington virtually says that a 
husband may do it suo periculo. So saered is the 
marriage-bond, that it may be dragged in the mire 
and desecrated in all sorts of ways; but it must 
not be questioned. The living body must still, so 
long as it can keep alive, be chained to the dread 
corpse—must still ascend, in monstrous companion- 
hood, the nuptial-couch. It sickens one to think 
S Ay scenes to which such “ restitution” might 
ead. 





A LITTLE PUNCH. 


Street THovents, sy a Surceon.—In peram- 
bulating Oxford-street or Holborn, what a num- 
ber of Tittle ragamuffins I observe trundling their 
hoops! With what interest I contemplate their 
youthful sport; particularly when I regard its 
probable consequences! A hoop runs between a 

ntleman’s legs. He falls. hen I reflect on 
the wonderful construction of the skeleton, and 
consider to how many fractures and dislocations it 
is liable in such a case, my bosom expands with 
gratitude to a considerate police, to whose non-in- 
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tervention we are indebted for such chances of 
practice ! 

The numerous bits of orange peel which diver- 
sify the pavement oft attract my attention. Never 
do I kick one of them out of the way. The bless- 
ings of a whole profession on the hands that scat- 
ter them! Each bit may supply a new and in- 
structive page to the Chapter of Accidents. 

Considering the damp, muddy, state of the 
streets at this time of the year, I am equally 
amazed and delighted to see the ladies, ost 
universally, going about in thin shoes. This ele- 
gant fashion beautifully displays the conformation 
of the ankle-joint ; but to the surgeon it has an- 
other recommendation. I behold the delicate foot, 
separated scarcely by the thickness of thin paper 
from the mire. I see the exquisite instep, unde- 
fended but by a mere web. I meditate on the in- 
fluence of cold and wet upon the frame ; I think 
of the catarrhs, coughs, pleurisies, pneumonies, 
consumptions, and other interesting affections, 
that necessarily must result from their application 
to the feet; and then I reckon up the number 
of pills, boluses, powders, draughts, mixtures, 
leeches, and blisters, which will consequently be 
sent in to the fair sufferers, caleulate what they 
must come to, and wish I had the amount in my 


pocket. 


VISITING SOCIETY FOR THE RICH. 


Original Subscription, . . . . £21,000 

In hand (and likely to remain,) . 14,000 

BenevoLent persons, in this instance more 
ready to mind other people’s business than their 
own, have founded a Visiting Society for the 
Rich. It employs upwards of a thousand visitors, 
who force themselves into the houses of the 
wealthy, inquire into their circumstances, give 
them advice whether they want it or not, and 
distribute tracts among them. The Bishop of 
London being otherwise engaged, Mr. Punch has 
been made president of this society. The nature 
of its operations will appear from the annexed 
report of one of Punch’s lay readers, whose 
sphere of usefulness is St. George’s, Hanover- 
square :— 

‘*The results of your missionary’s labors are, 
he regrets to say, very painful. A distressin 
amount of destitution, moral and intellectual, 
exists in the district under his inspection. Of a 
hundred persons interrogated by your missionary 
respecting their duties towards society, ninety- 
nine replied that they consisted in maintaining an 
appearance in it. Many, when asked where they 
expected to go to, said they really did not know ; 
others had not quite made up their minds ; some 
answered to Cheltenham or Baden-Baden, and 
several named a concert or a sotrrée. A baronet, 
with ten thousand a-year, understood by charity, 
the obligation of paying the poor’s rates ; and his 
lady, the necessity of patronizing fancy fairs. A 
fashionable preacher, residing not ten yards from 
a court whose inhabitants were starving, had no 
idea who lived in it. Of fifty individuals who 
attended a place of worship, forty-eight admitted 
that they went there in their carriages, Nine- 
teen out of twenty infants have been abandoned 
to nurses. 

‘* Much physical distress exists among the rich 
population. nguor, low spirits, fainting, and 
headach, are almost universal in boudoirs and 
drawing-rooms. Their cause may be traced to 
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ill-ventilated salons, overwork, and excitement in 
dancing polkas and waltzes, and to the dire neces- 
sity of tight-lacing. Both sexes are sadly trou- 
bled with imaginary complaints, which too often 
render them the prey of designing physicians. 

‘¢ Pecuniary embarrassment, strange as it may 
seem, is common among the rich. Your mission- 
ary has an idea that this may be, in some mea- 
sure, connected with their large house-rents, the 
number of carriages and servants kept, the fre- 
quent parties given, and the expenses incurred in 
dresses and jewelry. He suspects that a box at 
the opera (a necessary of fashionable existence) 
may sometimes be one source of difficulty. An- 
other, perhaps, may be the number of improvident 
marriages almost daily solemnized at the parish 
church. A rash gentleman often marries a lady 
with three thousand a-year, who spends five ; the 
consequence is obvious. Your missionary has 
visited several hundreds of first-rate houses ; in 
some cases with an introduction, in others having 
introduced himself. He has walked up, unasked, 
to evening parties; he has intruded on families 
just sitting down to dinner. He has asked all 
sorts of questions, without regard to delicacy ; he 
has given much advice, little of which has been 
taken ; and he has distributed numerous tracts, 
whereof most have been flung in his face.’’ 


SONS OF GLORY! RECRUITING AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Haur-a-crown obtained under false pretences 
commonly consigns the imposter to dreary limbo. 
Men, on the other hand, may be tricked from 
their families and themselves, and the sharper be 
rewarded for the juggle. ‘To be sure, there is 
property in the half-crown piece; look at the 
royal countenance in its sweet complacency—lis- 
ten to the metallic music of the ring; it beams 
and vibrates, property: but where is the property 
in human bodies moved by human breath? The 
cheater in goods and chattels is abominated, pun- 
ished. Now the recruiting-sergeant is an allowed 
man-stealer, a permitted swindler, with streamers 
in his cap. 

Within these few days, glory has hung out her 
promissory wreaths at the King’s Arms, Steel- 
house Lane, Birmingham. Glory has hung the 
walls with invitations to enlist. Yes; the old 
harridan has put her trumpet to her lying mouth, 
and once more played the familiar air of ‘* Ducky, 
ducky, ducky, come and be killed.’’ Listen to 
the strain :— 


** Wanted, 500 unmarried, handsome, and gay 
young fellows, from 18 to 25 years of age, for 
Her Majesty’s 55th Reeiment or Foor.”’ 


In these days of peace, glory has become 
squeamish in her tastes. Or, perhaps, the bullets 
are particular, and, like the fair, prefer above all, 
handsome and gay young fellows. 

“Those who are of a roving mind, and wish to 
see the world, a better opportunity cannot offer. 
The bounty is risen to all such as are willing to 
enter this gallant corps, whose honorable services 
in every quarter of the globe have often been so 
highly spoken of, and laurels gained, Too NUME- 
ROUS TO MENTION ; therefore, all who have a good 
and honest heart, follow the example of those you 
now see enrolled in the ranks of the royal corps, 
with flowing streamers in their caps, the true em- 
blems of valor, courage and fidelity !”’ 


And thus is man, the paragon of animals, led 
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to be shot at, by flowing streamers,—by valor, 
courage, and fidelity, at sixpence per yard ! 


“Any gallant age = Pesca so disposed, will 
apply to Serjeant O’Naitt, [ominous name !] 

ing’s Arms, Steelhouse Lane, who on entering 
the service of Her Majesty, will be taken care of, 
and invited to drink her health in a Flowing Bum- 
per, and No Mistake !”’ 


Hospitable O’ Naill—invitation most delightful ! 
The bumpkin drinks—feels, or hardly feels, the 
homicidal shilling slipped into his hand, and he 
is enlisted—Naittep! From such ecstatic mo- 
ment he is at her majesty’s service to cut, stab, 
burn, and destroy, as though all human will and 
human conscience were suddenly stricken dead 
within him, and he was left no other than a ma- 
chine of bone and muscle—a marching, counter- 
marching, cutting, stabbing, pipe-claying instru- 
ment! Great are the miracles worked by the 
O’Naill’s! 

We once read a story of a huge ogre, who, 
playing upon a drum-head wrought by the devil 
out of witches’ skin, entered a town, and drum- 
ming and drumming, led all the men away by 
their ears to his bone-strewed cavern. And then 
and there he threw aside his music, and gnashing 
his teeth and blaspheming the while, he took his 
victims and ate them one Ls one, as a hedger 
would eat spring onions. We forget the ogre’s 
name, but we think it was something like 
O’ Naill. 

Oh, Birmingham youth—whoever you may be 
—look with stony eyes upon the jovial, roystering 
courtesies of the Great Seducer Naill. Though 
you may be an Adonis—that is, a Brummagem 
Adonis—do not believe yourself either ‘‘ hand- 
some’’ or ‘‘gay’’—but ugly, and irredeemably 
stupid: so ugly, that your plainness would do no 
credit to a battle-field: so obtuse, that even the 
awakening cane of the drill-sergeant would be 
lost upon you. 

Again, you have not a roving mind—you do 
not wish to see the world. Besides, a mind may 
not rove at ‘‘its own sweet will’’ according to 
army regulations—and the world is a poor thing 
to see, with musket in hand and rounds of ball 
eartridge at your back. Oh, youth, stay at home, 
and see Birmingham. 

And then the ‘laurels of the 55th foot!’’ 
What, in truth, are laurels? Dissect, analyze 
them. You may—with a touch of fancy—trace 
in them the veins of withered hearts. Test them 
by true moral chemistry, and what are they? 
Blood and tears—tears and blood! A_ homicidal 
wreath, gilded by the world’s Great Lie! And 
so, Birmingham lad, cultivate coleworts, chick- 
weed if you will, but avoid laurels. They are a 
plant of death, manured by human hearts. 

And next, the ‘‘ flowing streamers’’—the ‘ true 
emblems of valor, courage and fidelity.’’—Em- 
blems, indeed, are they ; but view them aright, 
young man between eighteen and twenty-five, 
and you will see in them the flesh-tearing, tor- 
turing cat; in reality, the “nine hard cords 
about twenty-one inches long, each cord hav- 
ing nine knots ;’’ although appearing to your 
dazzled gaze—cheated as it is by the Father 
of War—as so much fluttering riband. 

In the United Service Magazine (No. 183,) 
there is an article devoted to the doings of the cat 
—the weapon with which Madame Glory rebukes 
her naughty children ;— 
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**Men have declared to me,’’ says an officer, 
‘* that the sensation experienced at each lash, was 
as though the talons of a Hawk were tearing 
their flesh off their bones.”’ 


Hear General Sir Charles Napier on the cat— 
the real streamers of the recruiting sergeant :— 
‘*T have seen many handreds of men flogged, 
and have always observed that when the skin is 
thoroughly cur uP or FLAYED OFF, the great pain 
subsides ; and they bear the remainder without a 
groan. They will often lie as without life, and 
the drummers appear to be flogging a lump of dead 
raw flesh. The faces of the spectators (soldiers) 
assumed a look of disgust ; there was a low whis- 
pering sound, scarcely audible, issuing from the 
apparently stern and silent ranks :—a sound aris- 
ing from lips that spoke not, but that sound was 
roduced by hearts that feltdeeply. * * The 
ow sound sometimes resembled what may be 
called sniffing, and may be occasioned by an in- 
creased flow of tears into the nostrils.’’ 


The heart sickens at this, and an unutterable 
feeling of di 
the reader. e might have paused ere we com- 
mitted the horror to our , but that we utterly 
denounce that easy humanity which shrinks from 
the oe py of wrong because of its hide- 
ousness. There are abominations—however de- 
moniacal—that must be placed before the startled 
= of a too easy world, and this flogging—this 
blasphemy against the divine nature of man—is 
of them. 

Young men of Birmingham—nay, of all Eng- 
land—take these things to your hearts, and con- 
sider well the streamers of a Serceant O’Namu. 
They look fine and gay; but they will tear the 
flesh like “‘the talons of a hawk.”’ They are 
silky and soft; yes, soft as the paw of a sleeping 
cat: but oh, young men ‘‘ from eighteen to twen- 
ty-five,’’ be sure of it—the cat has claws! 


Tae Srare Bep at Buroutey.—We find by 
the papers that the state bed in which her Ma- 
jesty slept at Burghley, cost one thousand pounds, 
was made expressly for the visit, and has been the 
labor of many years. If the two latter statements 
are facts, the invitation of the queen to Burghley 
must be one of many years’ standing : those noble- 
men who intend to ask her Majesty to come and 
see them, had better put state beds in hand a few 
years in advance, so that the queen, on her arrival, 
may have a bed fit to lie upon. 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE FOR THE LADIES. 


Lady Helena St. Clair will back herself against 
any young lady of her standing in society at Poo- 
nah Painting for a pair of gold earrings. The 
Honorable Colonel Greenhorne is ready with the 
eash. Inquire at Almack’s. 

Mrs. Captain Meredith will work any lady 
of Ton, married or single, at fancy knitting, or 
crochet, for an Indian shawl;—cost unlimited. 
May be heard of at the Morning Post office. 

mmeline Villiers will meet Adeliza Blount 
any day, and do a Turk, or a bouquet, whichever 
she chooses, for a dozen pair of kid gloves. A 
certain young clergyman, (A. B. knows who,) 
and a gallant ensign, will act as umpires. 

Mrs. Alderman Buddleworth says, that she 
don’t mind doing a bit of plain work, from a pair 


st and indignation must possess | ’ 








A LITTLE PUNCH. 


of stockings to a shirt, with any woman in Eng- 
land, high or low. Will also truss a fowl, or 
make a ket pudding, with anybody—for any 
money. Address to the old house in the city. 


A most useru, Invention.—An individual has 
discovered a process by which wood can be so im- 
regnated with iron, as very much to increase its 
ms He is preparing a considerable quanti- 
ty of wood in this manner, which, with the sanc- 
tion of the Poor-law Commissioners, he intends to 
convert into Boards of Jans. 


OF TITLE BY ALIENATION. 


A.renaTion is the transfer of property from one 
to another, a process in which the law delights ; 
‘* For it is hard,’’ says Coke, “if the lawyers do 
not get a chance of catching the oyster while it is 
being passed away from one shell to the other.” 

Traitors and felons cannot convey their lands ; 
and if it is felony to imitate the signature of A. 
Rowland and Son, it would seem that the dealers 
— Macassar cannot aliene their property. 

lon may, however, purchase anything he 

» because ceo qu'il achetera la couronne 
grabbera (that which he shall purchase the crown 
will grab, or, lay its hands upon.) 

Infants and idiots may enter into ments, 
which are not binding unless confirmed when the 
infaney or idiocy has ceased ; but it has been said 
that a non compos cannot plead his own non-com- 
posity, because if he could, the knave might often 
play the fool, and write himself down an ass for 
the sake of getting rid of a bad bargain. 

A anata: woman may purchase without her 
hushand’s consent; but, after his death she may 
decline the bargain ; so that Mrs. Tomkins might 
buy a house, and having lived in it till the decease 
of Tomkins, she might then “ cry off,”’ and insist 
on having her money back again. ‘This is on the 
principle of the boy, who, having heard an invi- 
tation ‘‘ to taste *em and try ’em, before you buy 
’em,’’ ate half a hundred walnuts and expressed 
himself so dissatisfied with the fruit that he de- 
clined purchasing. 

A married woman may join her husband in sell- 
ing her property, but she must undergo a /éfe-a- 
téte with a jadge or a master in chancery, who are 
empowered to pump her, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether she sells of her own accord, or has 
been bamboozled or bullied into doing so. A 
married woman who has property settled to her 
separate use, may play at ducks-and-drakes with 
it if she pleases, and the law, instead of interfer- 
ing, rather likes the fun of it. 

An alien may purchase anything, but can hold 
nothing, except perhaps his tongue ; for it is use- 
less on his part to say a word against the claim of 
the sovereign, who may bone on the instant what- 
ever may have been bought by the alien. 

Having considered who may get rid of his prop- 
erty, we are next to discuss how it may be done, 
and a thousand modes instantly suggest themselves. 
The law, however, reduces those modes to four— 
namely, by deed, by record, by special custom, 
and by devise, which will form the subject of the 
four remaining chapters. 


Tae Weatuer.—The wood pavement has suf- 
fered dreadfully from the late rains, having been 
seized with an alarming swelling in all its joints. 
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Sir Peter Laurie has been called in, and has re- 
commended, to keep down the swelling, an imme- 
diate application of omnibuses. Should it come 
to the worst, the city Solon has given directions 
to Sir Charles Clarke to send for the Lord May- 
or’s state carriage, and, filling it with a strong 
solution of two thirds of the common council, and 
one third of Sir Peter's badinage, to apply it in- 
stantly to the parts affected. Since this intelli- 
gence, the swelling has burst with indignation. 


SONNET TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE KENSINGTON 
ROADS. 


Ye sons of darkness, enemies of light, 
Does conscience never haunt your troubled souls? 
See you no visions on a foggy night 
Of omnibuses running with their poles 
Into each other with an awful crash, 
While panels scream with agony of smash ; 
And female passengers raise high the shout 
Of ‘* Stop, conductor, stop. Let me get out!” 
Dees not the rusting lamp-post, void of glass, 
Like the tall skeleton of wild despair, 
Point with its iron fingers as you pass 
Into the vast infinity of air? 
While mutely eloquent it seems to say, 
“Those stars must light the on his 
way.”’ 


Tae Worknovse anp tHe Gaot.—What a 
wicked set are the poor! Under the frivolous 
pretence of hunger, like animals ignorant of the 
rights of property, they rush into bakers’ shops, 
and, without one penny in their pockets, seize and 
devour a twist worth twice the amount! There- 
fore, of course, they are sent to gaol. But this is 
their very object. Instead of meekly kissing the 
rod of Sir James Graham, and submitting, with re- 
signation, to the just reward of their poverty, they 
craftily manage to exchange the workhouse for 
the milder horrors of the prison. With this un- 
principled view, they actually go and break win- 
dows. The daily police reports prove the fact. 
Now destitution must be punished. The law, 
backed by a bishop, has said so ; still, respectable 
people must not have their windows broken. The 
good man’s twopenny twist must be protected. 
We see but one course to pursue. Justice must 
be sometimes sacrificed to expediency ; and infi- 
nitely lower on the scale of morality as the pauper 
must be allowed to be than the convict, still theft 
must be put down. This can only be done by in- 
creased severity, and, accordingly, we recommend 
that the prisons and unions should respectively 
change their inmates; the poor being at once sent 
to gaol, and the felons consigned to the workhouse. 
The alteration may bear rather hard upon the 
thief; bat that cannot be helped. 





SELECT NEWS FROM THE SPECTATOR TO 
30 NOVEMBER. 


Greece.—A remarkable illustration of the want 
of finality in the present position of Greece has 
just been brought to notice. Some refugees from 
provinces still annexed to the Turkish empire, 
(by the arbitrary fancy of treaty-makers rather 
than by geographical or social reason,) have 
sought to share the nationality of Greece ; Candia 
being one. 





They have hitherto been thwarted | privy councillor. 
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Desire, prebably, to limit the number of competi- 
tors for place, made the Greeks, in their new con- 
stitution, exclude from office all but natives of the 
fraction of Greece at present recognized by that 
name. The refugees elected members to represent 
them in the legislature: the Turkish Ambassador 
threatened ; and the legislature have put a new 
rebuff upon their brethren beyond the frontier by 
expelling the ‘*‘ Member for Canida.”’ This, how- 
ever, cannot either settle the question or really 
contribute to the strong hold of the Porte over its 
alien provinces. The affinities of race and aspira- 
tion, the course of events, are too strong for the 
Turk ; and Candia will one day obey its attraction, 
and join itself, not by a refugee and nominal repre- 
sentation, but bodily, to the kingdom to which it 
as naturally belongs as do some other provinces on 
the continent. The disruption and new combina- 
tion cannot be prevented ; they may indeed be re- 
tarded ; but of far more importance is it to secure 
that the new organization of the elements shall be 
conducive to the welfare of the native races and 
the prosperity of Europe. 

Lonpon and the suburbs were recently shrouded 
in a thick fog. It did not assume its greatest den- 
sity till the afternoon; but as daylight closed in, 
the mingled vapor and smoke grew thicker and 
thicker. Carriages were led by the drivers on 
foot, or harbingered by linkboys, who came out in 
great force. The ear performed the office of the 
eye, and shouts of warning were constant. After 
a while, the omnibuses on some lines ceased to 
run. On the river, too, the navigation was at first 
difficult and dangerous, and was then entirely sus- 
pended. There were many accidents, but compar- 
atively few ofa serious kind. 

Early in the day, however, two workmen were 
killed on the Great Western Railway, near West 
Drayton, by a train which passed over them. The 
engine-driver was not aware of the accident till 
some time afterwards. 


A rarmer’s lad, at Purton, near Watlington, 
has committed suicide, out of fear for a game-law 
prosecution. He had been shooting sparrows in a 
wheat-field, when he saw a pheasant; he was 
tempted to shoot it; a gamekeeper came up and 
threatened him; on the following day the boy 
hanged himself, having first failed in an attempt to 
obtain poison. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes announces, that 
the different sections of the opposition intend to 
take a more united and moderate course next ses- 
sion, and to avow themselves as much as M. Guizot 
in favor of the entente cordiale with England; a 
purpose which the Revue considers to threaten the 
minister with a much more formidable antagonism 
than he has yet encountered. 


Queen Victoria has sent three carriage-dogs of 
t beauty as presents to King Frederick Wil- 
iam of Prussia. 


Tue obituary announces the death of Sir Gore 
Ouseley ; who died on Monday, at his seat of Hall 
Barn Park. Sir Gore, the second son of Mr. 
Ralph Ouseley, was born in 1770; married in 
1806; and in 1808 was created a baronet. In 
1810 he proceeded to Persia as ambassador extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and subse- 
quently went to St. Petersburg. He was a knight 
of the Russian Order of St. Alexander, and of the 
Persian Order of the Lion and the Sun, and wasa 
He is succeeded in his title and 
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estates by his son, Frederick Arthur Gore; who 
was born in 1825. 


Two enormous Gazettes Extraordinary were 
published on Saturday and Monday, filled with 
notices of private parliamentary bills, principally 
for railways; the Saturday’s had 152 pages, the 
Monday’s 72—together 224! 


We have reason to believe that the cabinet is 
meditating a complete change in the government 
of India, by introducing a measure next session 
tantamount to the extinction:of the political power 
of the Court of Directors.—Scotsman. 


A parine act of piracy was committed in the 
very midst of the shipping in the port of Gibraltar, 
on the night of the 5th instant. The crew of the 
San Michel, a Sardinian polacca schooner, had all 
retired to rest, except the mate. A party of 
Spaniards, masked, and armed with long knives, 
came alongside in a boat, and boarded the schooner. 
The mate, although surprised, raised no alarm ; 
not suspecting the character of the intruders. 
They seized him, went into the master’s cabin, 
and under threat of death demanded to know 
where he had pet goer dollars that he had re- 
ceived on board. ‘They had mistaken the vessel, 
for there was no money on board ; but they took 
away all the loose cash, some jewelry, some 
watches, and clothes. Binding the crew, the 
ransacked the vessel, ate a hearty meal, with 
wine and decamped. The identical sum mentioned 
had been shipped on board an English vessel from 
Leghorn, which much resembled the Sardinian. 
It is surmised that the robbers belonged to some 
ship in the harbor; as no vessel could have ap- 
proached or left the anchorage-ground without hav- 
ing been seen by the watch and examined. 


Mr. Po x is the President of the United States 
of America. Mr. Polk! who is he? In sooth, 
nobody seems to know much about him. His 
Christian name is ‘‘ James K. ;’’ but our research- 
es do not solve the mystery of the initial. The 
most distinct biographical fact known respecting 
the illustrious gentleman is, that he is forty-nine 
years of age ; which is no doubt a merit as far as 
it goes, for it is a very discreet and proper, and 
still active age. It is also known of Mr. Polk that 
he is of a ‘‘ democratic’’ turn of policy; that is, 
according to the present meaning of the term, he 
is in favor of annexing Texas to the Union, against 
a central bank, against distribution of surplus fed- 
eral revenue to the several States, and for a mod- 
erate tariff. As the moderate tariff would be 
agreeable to England, the satisfaction on that score 
may be set off against chagrin at the disposition to 
annex Texas. But, as English conservatives have 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God! there is a House of 
Lords,’’ so American whigs ery, ‘“‘ Thank God! 
there is a Senate:’’ for two years at least the 
Senate will be whig, and neither tariff nor annexa- 
tion can be more than a fruitless aspiration of Mr. 
Polk’s brain. In two years, the agitation for the 
next Presidential election will begin, and practical 
measures are likely to be interrupted. both 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction at Mr. Polk’s eleva- 
tion are theoretical, and we are left merely to won- 
der why an unknown gentleman has been so em- 
phatically preferred to Henry Clay, facile princeps 
among American statesmen. History perhaps can 
tell us better than the electors themselves could, 
why a mere tool of popular will has been preferred 
to a statesman with will and views of his own. 





SELECT NEWS FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


The event has suggested the remark, that the 
working of the republican constitution comes 
round to the same point as monarchy in taking it 
for granted that the chief magistrate may be a no- 
body. It may be observed, however, that the 
American ‘‘ nobody’’ is only taken on a four years 
lease, not for life, with entailed succession to boot ; 
and that the chief magistrate there is really of less 
importance, really more like a public servant or 
clerk, than the European species monarch. And 
it is a striking trait of the popular American char- 
acter, daily becoming more apparent, to care little 
about great principles, little about the honor and 
dignity of a thing for their own sakes, but all for 
some immediate purpose ; which is often no better 
than to spite some reasonable expectation—because 
they are the freest nation on the earth, and ac- 
countable to none. Mystics are content to require 
no such sublunary reasons for the choice, but to 
regard it merely as the transatlantic form of an 
endemic insanity; for as the Polkamania has 

all Europe, so is the Polk a mania with 
the Americans.—Spectator, 30th Nov. 


Tue Christian Examiner, a New York paper, 
complains than the English press plagiarizes 
American publications ; and mentions two books 
sold in London, and two articles, (or three, for the 
text is not very clear,) pilfered from the complain- 
ing journal—al] Unitarian works. This is an 
amusing charge to come across the Atlantic, when 
shoals of English works and writings are “ pla- 
giarized’’ and pirated on the other side.— Spectator. 


Ar the instance of the Grand Duke Michael, the 
Emperor Nicholas has ordered a bos aurochs of 
the Lithuanian mountains to be shot, for ype 
tion to the museum of the London Royal College 
of Surgeons; a specimen of this last survivor of 
the gigantic primeval races being desiderated for 
the use of Professor Owen.— Spectator. 


Tue Charivari tells a story about a millionaire 
of European renown, which is said to be ‘‘ founded 
on fact.’’ The anecdote is i a Om re by 
the artificial cookery of the Parisian Punch ; but it 
does not seem difficult to pick out the real ‘‘ fact.’’ 
The day was very wet ; and a gentleman, wrapped 
in a pelisse, hastily got into an omnibus, at the 
corner of the Rue tte. At the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, opposite the Exchange, he alighted, and was 

ing off; when the conductor stopped him with a 

emand for his six sous. The gentleman felt in 
his pocket, but he had no change. The conductor 
waxed angry. ‘‘I am M. De Rothschild,’’ said 
the gentleman; ‘‘ there is my card.”’ ‘ Never 
heard of you,’’ said the man: ‘‘ give me my six 
sous.”” ‘The banker was in haste: ‘‘ I have only 
an order for a million,’ he said, ‘‘ give me 
change,’’—handing a “, <° of five per cent 
rentes for 50,000 francs. The conductor stared, 
and the passengers began to laugh. Just then an 
agent de change came by, and M. de Rothschild 
borrowed the six sous. ‘The conductor was seized 
with remorseful respect ; and, turning to M. de 
Rothschild, he said, *‘ If you want ten francs, sir, 
I don’t mind lending them to you.’’—Spectator. 


Tue Tralee Chronicle relates how fourteen men, 
with blackened faces, broke into the house of one 
M’Gillicuddy, a respectable farmer, at Trippinagh, 
near Killarney ; dragged his daughter, sixteen 
years of age, out of ; beat the mother, who 
resisted them; and, without allowing the girl to 





|dress herself, bore her off.—Spectator. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE PARISH BOARD. 


Tr was a sad journey, though a short one, fur 
my father, from his home to the workhouse. At 
every step he was painfully reminded of his posi- 
tion. In return for the ready smile and friendly 
greeting for everybody he met, he received only 
cold looks, and sullen or fierce replies. The very 
children, with whom he had been so popular, 
shrank from him, inspired by the common preju- 
dice: little heads, that used to nod to him, were 
immovable on their shoulders ; little faces, that 
used to brighten at his approach, were frowning 
their aversion; not a few of the youngsters ran 
indoors 28 from the minister of a new Herod. And 
yet so innocent was he of the revolting act at- 
tributed to him, that he had yet to learn particu- 
lars which were known to almost every man, 
woman, and child in the place—that the grave 
of the little Hobbes had been reépened ; the re- 
moved earth being placed, as the practice was in 
such operations, in a sheet, so that the mould 
might all be returned to its place without leaving 
a vestige to tell the tale of disturbance; but the 
resurrectionists had been alarmed at their work, 
and had decamped with the corpse, leaving the 
clay in the sheet, at one side of the yawning void, 
and the shattered coffin on the other. 

To add to his discomfort, when my father ar- 
rived at the workhouse, a number of applicants 
for out-door relief were in waiting at the gate ; a 
squalid group, including the ungrateful Mrs. Hop- 
kins, the bitter Mrs. Pegge, with her green shade, 
and the old deaf cripple, with her crutch and her 
ear-trumpet. As several of these persons were 
his patients, he inquired as usual after their com- 
plaints; but his questions were met by a dogged 
silence, or rude answers; whilst the three shrews 
were loud in their revilings, the deaf woman 





screaming high above the rest. 
“Yes, ax ’em, do, poor things! when they 


mean to go to the pit-hole. And much rest they ’]] from neglect.’ 
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received with a sneer, and revenged by leaving the 
pannel open, so that as the doctor crossed the yard 
he received through the grating a parting salute. 

‘* Take care of John Hobbes, that’s all. If he 
comes nigh your body, he ’ll snatch it alive !’’ 

With these sounds ringing in his ears, my fa- 
ther entered the workhouse; not unmarked by 
sundry dingy paupers, who were in waiting as 
messengers, and nodded and winked to each 
other, but omitted the customary tokens of re- 
spect as he passed them in the passage. Nota 
oe ayaa seemed to recognize him but the master’s 

og. 

My father, for all his virtues, was not a favorite 
with the board. In those days of general prosper- 
ity, and under the old poor law, the expenditure for 
the maintenance of paupers was in many parishes 
very liberal, in some lavish ; yet there were exam- 
ples even then of a harsher spirit and sterner sys- 
tem; and in certain localities, the sole aim of the 
parochial authorities was to reduce the poor and 
their rates to the lowest possible pitch. In our 
own district especially, the management of the 
workhouse had gradually fallen into the hands of 
rigid utilitarians and strict economists, who were 
continually seeking to discover that minimum of 
support on which human life can subsist; and 
their rules, by augmenting labor and diminishing 
food, had already brought their work tables and 
dining tables to proportions that would have aston- 
ished an upholsterer. 

My father, from natural disposition, was ill- 
adapted to second such views; and was, in the 
Opinion of the authorities, an expensive doctor ; he 
was too apt to prescribe wine and a generous diet 
for very reduced patients; and to recommend 
extra comforts in clothing, and improvements in 
lodging the poor. Moreover, his evidence at in- 
quests on defunct paupers was not always exactly 
what could have been wished; and in one case: 
had tended directly to induce a verdict of ‘* Died 
He was therefore no favorite 


get in it—just earthed over at night, and dug out with the board, who, as Postle suspected, had se- 
again afore morning ; that’s all we enjoy of our | cretly encouraged the establishment of a rival doc- 


narrow homes! Well, you ’ve snatched one at 
any rate—poor Sukey Hobbes! Aye, you may 
shake your head—you didn’t do it—not you— 
nor she isn’t you know where, with her bones 
surgically picked into a skeleton, to stand behind a 
green curtain in a glass case. But, mark my 
words—she "]l harnt ye some day! She'll harnt 
ye in her little shrowd ! ”’ 

My father rang the bell : the sliding pannel in 
the gate moved aside ; and a hard red face looked 
through the grating ; but the porter still delayed to 
withdraw the bolt. He was an officer whose duty 
it was to admit rags and tatters, and as a character 
was being torn to shreds outside, resolved to afford 
time for the operation. So the vituperation went 
on. 
‘* Yes, go in to the board, and hush and huddle 
itup among ye! It was a body-snatching—oh no 
--poor paupers have not bodies, but only carcases 
like brute beasts, so it wasn’t body-snatching at 
all! And if it was, who cares for the remains of 
the like of ust If we make away with ourselves, 
we’re mangled and mammoked with stakes 
through our corpses ; and if we die nateral, we ’re 
cut up like Haggarty and Holloway! Who did 
poor Sukey kill that she ’s to be made a ’natomy? 
—But murderers is dissected, and so is paupers! ”’ 

The gate here opened ; and my father entered, 
bestowing on the porter a gentle rebuke, that was 
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tor, in whose private opinion the milk of human 
kindness, to say nothing of the cream of it, was a. 
luxury to be reserved for the wealthy classes.. 
With the poor, on the other hand, my father 
ought to have been popular: but his good inten- 
tions towards them were nullified by orders that 
were disobeyed, and recommendations that were 
disregarded ; he was supposed, by some, to drink 
the wine that did not follow his prescription, and. 
when it did, that Ae changed the port into elder, 
and the sherry into raisin. ‘Thus he was asso- 
ciated with all sins of omission and commission ; 
and as one of the parochial body, shared in the 
general odium that attached to it. His kind man- 
ners indeed, his prompt attendance, tender treat- 
ment, and private charity, as far as his very lim- 
ited means allowed, might have procured an ex- 
emption in his favor ; but his decided opposition to 
the local and growing habit of opium-taking, by 
the lower classes, had excited a discontent, sedu- 
lously fostered by the opposite practice and secret 
machinations of Shackle, into a dislike, which the 
imputed outrage in the churchyard had aggravated 
to abhorrence. And so—a martyr elect—my fa- 
ther entered the board-room, and placed himself in 
one of the vacant seats at its long table. 

The senior churchwarden, Mr. Peckover, was: 
in the chair; supported on his right by Mr. Hix, 





who had lost no time in circulating the story of his. 
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visit to the doctor’s surgery, with the discovery of 
the scraps of French-grey cloth and the silver- 
washed nails—but ending with a recommendation 
to bury the matter in their own bosoms. ‘There 
were present, besides, Mr. Bearcroft, the overseer, 
Mr. Poplitt, the assistant overseer, Mr. Tally, the 
vestry clerk, and a few more official gentlemen. 
A greater part of the business of the meeting had 
been already disposed of: several tenders had 
been accepted ; a complaint against the master and 
matron, and another against the porter, had been 
heard and dismissed ; a retrenchment in the dieta- 
ry had been agreed to; and the last question, the 
better punishment of the refractory paupers, was 
under discussion. Bread-and-water and solitary 
confinement were soon decided on; and then came 
a pr The boardmen looked at each other, 
and at the doctor, and then with one accord at the 
chairman; who rose, coughed, stammered, and 
proceeded to lay before them a very disagreeable 
business—the desecration of the church-yard, the 
violation of a grave, and the abstraction of a corpse 
—according to popular ramor—by their own medi- 
cal officer. The gentlemen would no doubt recol- 
lect the remarkable faneral bestowed by one John 
Hobbes, a pauper on the parish books, on his de- 
ceased child, who was interred in an elegant cof- 
fin covered with French-grey cloth, and richly 
ornamented with silvered nails? It was her grave 
that had been disturbed ; and her body which had 
been stolen for anatomical purposes. He thought, 
with his friend on his right, such a slur ought not 
to rest on the parish and its officers. The doctor 
‘himself, he understood, wished for an immediate 
inquiry. It would have been more regular, no 
doubt, to have given notice, but as he was present 
for the purpose, the board would perhaps dispense 
with the form, and hear what he had to say on the 
:subject.”’ : 

** This course being assented to, my father rose, 
promptly yet embarrassed, for the old difficulty of 
proving 2 negative reduced his eloquence to little 
;more than an assertion. 

** All I can say is, gentlemen, that I am an in- 
nocent man. As for any guilty knowledge of this 
matter, it was only this very morning—within an 
hour ago—that I knew of any grave being robbed, 
er any body stolen ; my informants being Mr. Hix, 
there, and Docter Shackle.”’ 

** Yet it was pretty widely known last night, 
before your christening supper,’’ observed Mr. 
Poplitt, who had been one of the uninvited. 

** The surer proof of my having nothing to do 

with it,’’ replied my father; ‘‘ that I was behind 
the whole parish in the information. That I was 
suspected, nay, condemned, was indeed signified 
‘te me, at the family festival just alluded to, in a 
very marked and painful manner—but it is only 
recently that I have become aware of the cause of 
that general desertion. On what grounds the 
charge is grounded it is impossible to divine; my 
long practical acquaintance with anatomy, in the 
:schools and hospitals, and my professional knowl- 
-edge, vouched for by the most eminent surgeons 
-of the day, place me beyond the need of such 
studies of the human subject ; and if I did require 
‘any aid from dissection, my principles, publicly 
avowed, deprecate the exclusive application of the 
remains of the poor to purposes equally beneficial 
to the rich.”’ 

‘* That is true,’’ said the vestry clerk. ‘TI 
‘have heard the doctor express that sentiment on 
various oceasions.”’ 


‘*No doubt of it,’ said Mr. Poplitt; “ but | 
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people’s practice don’t always square with their 
professions.”’ 

‘* Well, let me be judged by my practice then,”’ 
said my father. ‘* What have | ever done, asa 
medical man, that such a suspicion should fall on 
me rather than on any one else ?’’ 

‘If you mean to glance at Doctor Shackle,’’ 
said the chairman, ‘‘I myself can speak to his 
alibi ; for he was in close attendance on my wife, 
who was confined on the night in question.’’ 

** T glanced at nobody, Mr. Chairman,’’ replied 
my father—‘‘nor have an aim beyond my own 
exculpation. I repeat, that I knew nothing of the 
affair till this morning ; and if you will send for 
my assistant, Mr. Postle, he will confirm my 
statement.”’ 

** Mr. Postle!’’ exclaimed half-a-dozen voices. 

**Phoo! Phoo! doctor,’’ said the chairman— 
** You know better than that! In a little quiet bit 
of body-snatching for the surgery, assistant and 
accomplice are synonymous.”’ 

**So be it,’’ said my father. ‘‘ Postle had 
certainly quite as much to do with the matter as 
myself; and I was sound asleep in my own bed. 
But that rests, too, on domestic, and therefore, I 
presume, on questionable evidence.’’ 

**T think,” said Mr. Poplitt, appealing to Mr. 
Hix, ‘‘ you told us something about some French 
grey cloth and silver-headed nails that were seen 
in the doctor’s surgery *’’ 

‘**T did,’’ replied Mr. Hix, looking rather con- 
fused ; ‘* but on the understanding that the com- 
munication was to be suppressed as strictly confi- 
dential.”’ 

‘* There is no need of suppression,”’ cried my 
father; ‘‘ the articles were taken from my bas- 
ket-boy, Catechism Jack, who is weak of intellect, 
and had childishly adorned himself with them on 
the morning of the christening.’’ 

‘* A likely story !”’ mumbled Mr. Hix, in a tone 
between publishing and smothering the remark. 

** And pray, doctor, how did your boy become 
ossessed of the cloth and nails ?’’ inquired Mr. 
oplitt. 

y father was silent: he could not form the 
remotest guess; for he was still ignorant that the 
coffin had been left above ground by the maraud- 
ers. 

‘* Why, of course,’’ suggested the vestry clerk, 
‘* the boy picked up the things in the churchyard 

” 


‘*' Yes, when he were there delivering their 
sleeping draughts to the dead folks,’’ said Mr. 
Bearcroft, the overseer, with a grim smile. Mr. 
Hix bestowed an approving nod on the overseer, 


‘Mr. Poplitt cast a sneer at the vestry clerk. 


** Perhaps,”’ said a little withered man with a 
pigtail, an auditor and trustee, ‘‘ we had better 
send for the lad and examine him.”’ 

‘Tt would be to no purpose!’’ exclaimed my 
father. ‘‘ The poor creature is so timorous, that, 
if seriously interrogated, he would recur to his old 
lapse, and nothing would be got out of him, 
except that he would be a good boy, and say his 
catechism, and not tumble down stairs. ow- 
ever, gentlemen, the suspicion attached to that 
cloth and those nails extorts from me a confession 
which nothing else should have induced me to 
make’”’—and my father blushed, as if about to 
plead guilty to the charge against him. 

Now, then, it was coming! Mr. Hix nudged 
his neighbor, and the overseer winked across the 
table at Mr. Poplitt. , 

‘* Tt was I, gentlemen,’’ resumed my father, in 
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a faltering tone, ‘‘ who supplied the Hobbeses 
with the means for that preposterous funeral.”’ 

The boardmen looked at each other, and inter- 
changed signals of various import ; brow-raisings 
of wonder, head-shakings of disbelief, and shrugs 
of doubt. 

‘‘1f you mean the money chucked in the 
Hobbes’ door, or window,’’ said Mr. Poplitt, 
‘that gift has generally been attributed to Dr. 
Shackle.”’ 

‘* Universally so,’’ said Mr. Hix. 

*¢ And might be still,’’ replied my father, ‘if 
nothing but common humanity were in question. 
I trust the doctor is as capable as 1 am of feeling 
for a bereaved father and mother. The deed is 
only claimed, because it tends directly to contra- 
dict the charge that has fallen upon me. Were I 
capable,’’ and the speaker’s eyes filled with tears 
as he recalled the poor dead child, with her flow- 


ers and toys about her, as he had seen through the | 


cottage window—*‘ were I capable of robbing a 
churchyard, that little grave would have been the 
very last on earth I should have dreamed of vio- 
lating !”” 

This speech, emphatically delivered, with the 
air and tone of the deepest feeling, caused a visible 
sensation amongst the auditors: several seemed 
affected, and one or two looked foolish, the only 
softness of which they were capable; but the 
impression was transient. 

‘* Why, as to that,’’ said the burly overseer, 
‘if the trick had been clearly done, the father and 
mother would have been never the wiser, while 
the purse, may be, you considered in the light of 
purchase-money, like, for the body.”’ 

My father’s face flushed, his eyes glistened, 
his lips quivered, and he was about to start up for 
some angry explosion, when the vestry clerk laid 
his hand on his arm, held him down, and rose in 
his stead. 

** Mr. Chairman, allow me to propose that this 
business be dropped. There is much more mys- 
tery about it than we can hope to unravel except 
by course of time. As yet, we are all in the dark, 
and where there is a doubt we are bound to give the 
benefit of it to the accused, and to suppose him 
innocent, as in this case I honestly believe he is.’ 

Mr. Hix, Mr. Poplitt, and Mr. Beareroft, rose 
together; but the loud voice of the big overseer 
soon found itself in possession of the air. 

“The benefit of the doubt! 
well for a legal friction, I should say fiction—but 
what ’s to benefit us, the parochial authorities, if 
we connive at such doings to dead paupers, sur- 
rounded as we are by such a vast proportion of 
live ones, and uncommon audacious and refractory ! 
Their excitement is awful.”’ 

‘“‘ They will easily be pacified,’’ said the vestry 
clerk. ‘* Post a few handbills with a reward for 
the discovery of the offender ~ 

‘“*When we have discovered him gratis!" 

growled Mr. Bearcroft. ‘* Not a shilling, sir, not 
a shilling! The parish funds are not to be re- 
warded away in any such manner. ‘The offender 
is before us, and his guilt or innocence ought to be 
established at once.’’ 
_ “ By all means!’’ exclaimed my father :—‘ it 
is for that purpose that I am here—that every 
equivocal circumstance be explained away or con- 
tradicted, before I visit another parish patient, or 
set my foot again in the infirmary.’’ 

‘*T believe that is the general feeling of the 
board,”’ said the chairman, stooping sideways to 
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|receive the communication which Mr. Hix was 
whispering into his ear. ‘* We will come there- 
\fore to the point. Perhaps, doctor, yon cau tell 
us the mark or marks on your family linen?”’ 

| My father started, and stared at what seemed 
so strangely irrelevant a question ; but to a repe- 
| tition of it, replied that he presumed the marks 
| would be the initials of himself and wife, or G. E. 
B. with the number. 

** And in what color ?”’ 

‘* Kither red or blue—red to the best of my 
recollection.”’ 

The chairman made a signal to a subordinate 
official who was in attendance, and delivered his 
order. 

‘* Budge, produce the sheet to the board.”’ 

Budge immediately proceeded to a cupboard in 
one corner of the room, and unlocking it, drew 
forth a large strong sheet, soiled with clay, which 
he laid on the table, when it was eagerly inspected 
by the boardmen—and, alas! there were the fatal 
signs, G. E. B. No. 4, worked with red marking 
cotton in one corner ! 

The vestry clerk having satisfied himself of the 
fact by ocular inspection, sank back into his chair, 
violently striking the minute book before him with 
his open hand. 

My father was petrified ! 

A Tn that cloth, gentlemen,’’ said the chairman, 
‘*the earth was deposited, which had been taken 
out of the grave, with a view to its being all re- 
turned to its place. The discovery of the robbery 
was made by the sexton, who reported it to me, 
and by my orders brought away the sheet, which 
has remained in the possession of Budge, under 
lock and key, ever since.”’ 

** A clear case ! palpable! undeniable ! aclench- 
er! asettler!’’ resounded from different quarters 
of the room. 

‘* Doctor,’’ asked the vestry clerk, in an aside 
tone, ‘* do you employ a laundress ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ replied my father, with a sorrowful 
shake of the head, for he understood the drift 
of the question,—‘‘the washing is all done at 
home.”’ 

The chairman, Mr. Hix, Mr. Bearcroft, and Mr. 
Poplitt, were busily writing on strips of paper, 
which they passed across the table to each other. 
| To judge by their looks and signals, the communi- 
cations were generally approved ; and some secret 
resolution having been passed by a succession of 
affirmative nods, they bent their eyes on the doc- 
tor. He was gazing on vacancy, as a man gazes 
who seeks at once to comprehend the past, the 
present, and the future. 

** Yes,’’ he said, speaking half aloud to himself, 
‘*that sheet is certainly mine, though how it was 
obtained for such a purpose is an impenetrable 
mystery. I cannot pretend to fathom it. Time 
and Providence some day may clear it up—but 
now, and from me, an explanation is impossible. 
Gentlemen !’’—here he raised his voice—‘‘ you 
must think me guilty. The presumption is too 
strong against me—the current of circumstances 
too violent to be stemmed by a simple though 
solemn denial. Hereafter the dark cloud that is 
hanging over me may disperse; and its shadow 
that now blackens me so deeply may pass away. 
In the mean time there is but one course fur me to 
pursue. I cannot—I feel that I cannot—remain 
your medical officer any longer. The place is 
vacant. Iwill send my formal resignation as soon 
as I get home.”’ 
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There was a dead silence of assent : nobody said 
** stop !—consider—take time !”’ 

My father rose, and bowed to the chairman, and 
the board, and made a movement to shake hands 
with the vestry clerk, but observing no sign of en- 
couragement, bowed to him too, and hurried out 
of the room, 

The pauper messengers, who had learned the 
whole business by relays of listeners, made jeer- 
ing comments as he passed through their lounging 
place—the matron, whom he encountered in the 
passage, read in his face, ere she arose from her 
courtesy, that he was disgraced, skipped aside into 
her parlor, and shut the door. Only the master’s 
dog still recognized him with his old salutes, and 
trotting across the fcrecourt with him, licked his 
hand for the last time. The hard, red-faced porter, 
the moment the doctor emerged from the work- 
house, had set the gate as wide open as it would 
swing ; my father passed through it, and it closed 
with a loud slam. 

Perhaps in the whole course of his days his 
heart had never felt so heavy as it weighed on his 
way home. In his progress to the workhouse, he 
had been shocked and grieved by the frequent 
manifestations of dislike, and the sad change he 
had suffered in the golden opinions of all sorts of 
people; but on his return, the same tokens were 
embittered by tormenting reflections of more do- 
mestic interest. His prospect in life, within the 
last hour, had altered materially for the worse ; 
and particularly resembled a natural one that was 
often before him—the Fens, on a bad day. The 
situation of parish doctor was attended, indeed, 
with little direct emolument. The fees were cal- 
culated ona scale that only allowed for moderate 
morbuses, reasonable rheumatisms, cheap agues, 
and very low fevers ; and afforded Jittle profit to a 
conscientious practitioner, who was not content, in 
treating a sick pauper, to do it very well for the 
price. But the parochial connection was valuable ; 
and by his secession from the board, he would lose 
as patients the churchwardens and overseers, their 
spouses and children. In short, he saw before 
him, very distinctly, a wife, two dear twins, and a 
household to support, but no clear prospect of that 
indispensable requisite, a Lively-Hood. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Amonest the minor difficulties of our perplex- 
ing family affairs, none was more puzzling than 
the communication of the robbery, or breaking the 
plate as Kezia called it, to my mother. She had 
slept all through the alarm of the discovery, and 
had risen, and was about to come down, quite un- 
conscious that fate, which had mixed up such a 
black dose for her over night, had prepared an- 
other bitter draught for her in the morning. That 
the revelation would kill her poor mistress stone 
dead on the spot like a thunderbolt, was broadly 
yy by the weeping maid-of-all-work. Mrs. 

ideaux anticipated that a very hysterical ten- 
dency might bring on a succession of fainting fits, 
and Mr Postle compared the disclosure to impart- 
ing a blow to a packet of fulminating mercury. 

At last Uncle Rumbold, in virtue perhaps of his 
likeness to a philosopher, undertock to deliver the 
evil tidings, and after some reflection determined 
to do it at the late breakfast which in my father’s 
absence he was to enjoy ¢éte-d-téte with my mo- 
ther. 

The task nevertheless was a nervous one for 
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sto short in his meal, and clutching his beard 
in his hand—a trick he had in any case of per- 
exity—fixed his large speculative eyes on the 
before him, asking himself will she scream? 
—or go off in a fit'—will her tea go the wrong 
way ‘—will she choke with her muffin? or jump 
up and knock over the tea-urn? If she did not 
wear ligatures, thought he, I would not mind ; 
but a woman wears so many bands and ties and 
laces, that when nature attempts a gallop in her 
veins she bursts a blood-vessel. 

All this while he was eating an egg, out of 
which, all at once plucking the spoon he held it 
up, in a line with my mother’s nose, and very 
solemnly exclaimed, 

**Egad! my little fellow, it is well you did not 
go too !”” 

This opening however was a failure ; my mo- 
ther thought that the spoon had merely escaped 
being swallowed with one of those very large 
mouthfuls of food which her brother was in the 
habit of bolting. He therefore tried another tack ; 
and began, in tis oratorical tone, as follows : 

**In former times, sister, there was a certain 
sect of philosophers who professed to endure the 
severest pain with the most perfect indifference.”’ 

** Yes,’ said my mother, “‘they swallowed 
melted lead, and washed their hands in boilin 
oil, and carried about red-hot pokers by the re 
euds, and allowed any of the company to satisfy 
themselves that the things were actually burning 
and scalding hot.” 

**T alluded to the Stoies,”’ said Uncle Rumbold. 

** And so did I,”’ said my mother. 

** Humph !’* said Uncle Rumboid. ‘* However, 
that was the stoic doctrine ; and the young Spar- 
tans were brought up in its principles. You re- 
member the story of the Spartan boy who had 
a stolen fox under his cloak, and allowed the ani- 
mal to gnaw away his bowels, rather than betray 
himself by erying out ?”’ 

**Ah! I see,’’ said my mother, closing her 
eyes, and shuddering. ‘‘ You want your two 
nevies to be brought up like young stoies and Spar- 
tans—but what I call hardened little wretches.’’ 

**T was not thinking of my nephews at all,’ 
replied Uncle Rumbold. ‘In referring to the 
stoic philosophy, what I wanted, sister, was to 
incite you to summon up your own fortitude.”’ 

‘** Then why did you not say so at once ?”’ said 
my mother. ‘Is there anything the matter ?’’ 

‘©Of course there is,’’ replied Uncle Rumbold, 
‘* or what occasion would there be for the Spar- 
tan virtue? But before you hear it, let me re- 
commend to you to finish your breakfast.”’ 

** Good gracious !’’ exclaimed my mother, push- 
ing ee the tea, and toast, and egg, to which 
she had helped herself, ‘‘as if I could eat with 
my heart in my mouth! I do wish you had kept 
it till George’s return. He has ten times more 
fortitude than I have—indeed, it sometimes 
amounts to apathy. With his example before 
me, I —_ bear up against what might tempt 
me to stick myself with a breakfast-knife, or to 
run out and fling myself in the river.” 

‘* Well, I will wait,’ said Uncle Rumbold, 
‘*for my brother-in-law’s return.” 

**O no, no, no,”’ cried my mother; “I must 
hear it now. If there is one thing I cannot bear, 
it is suspense. Dear me! What can it be? Is 
it anything more about my poor supper party ?”’ 

** No,” said Uncle Rumbold. “‘ Though the ori- 
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gh en cle 


learned from Mr. Pestle—or Postle—is an awk-' 


ward affair too. In short, sister—but you must 
first solemaly promise me not to shriek, or faint 
away, or do yourself any mischief, or tip over the 
urn Pm 

“‘T won’t! I won’t!”’ reiterated my mother. 

‘¢ Well then, the silver plate——”’ 

“The plate! I knew it was the plate !” ex- 
claimed my mother, with difficulty suppressing the 
forbidden scream. But she had not Ysa any- 
thing about the bell, so she jumped up, and tug- 
ged at it till one bell-rope gave way with its blue 
and yellow rosette, and then she began jerking at 
the other. 

Kezia answered the summons,—pale as a ghost. 

‘The plate—where ‘s the plate ?”’ 

The maid-of-all-work wrung, her hands, and 
looked piteously at Uncle Rumbold. 

‘* Where ’s the plate, I say!’’ 

Poor Kezia dropped on her knees, with a plump 
that would have split any pans but those common 
brown ones, so hardened by frequent scrubbing, 
and with uncouth gesticulations referred her mis- 
tress to the gentleman with the beard. 

‘The truth is, sister,’’ said Uncle Rumbold, 
‘the plate—which was all borrowed I believe— 
has been fetched away in the night; but whether 
by the right parties is very doubtful."’ 

‘Thieves '—robbers!’’ gasped Kezia, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

My mother had heard enough. Without speak- 
ing, she went and threw herself at full length on 
the horse-hair sofa; whither Kezia, by a mode 
of progression familiar to housemaids that scour, 
shuffled after her on her knees. Uncle Rumbold, 
in the mean time, deliberately drew out his gold 
watch and gravely laid it on the breakfast cloth 
before him, determined to allow sorrow exactly 
five minutes of uninterrupted indulgence before he 
and comfort interposed. 

Such was precisely the position of the parties 
in the parlor—the door of which Kezia had left 
open—when my father quietly entered ! 

If a domestic man is especially to be pitied, it is 
after the rebuffs, conflicts, defeats, disappointments, 
affronts, losses, and crosses, he has encountered 
abroad in his business, he returns baffled, tired, dis- 
gusted, dejected, to be indemnified by the comforts 
of home —and finds it desolate—that whilst the rep- 
tiles of that foul hag adversity had been stinging, 
biting, hissing, and spitting at him in his ath out 
of doors, others of the same malignant brood had 
been spawning and hatching on the household 
hearth. That was precisely my father’s case. He 
stood wonder and thunder-struck—looking from 
Uncle Rumbold to Kezia, and from her to my mo- 
ther, on the sofa, trying vainly to catch the pur- 
port of her broken exclamations. 

‘* Brother-in-law—Kezia—wife—what is the 
meaning of this ?’’ 

At the sound of his voice, my mother exchanged 
her recumbent for a sitting ition, and began 
incoherently to inform him of the catastrophe. 

‘*Q George, George—we are ruined at last! 
We can never hold up our heads again in the place 
—never, never, never! What the curate will say 
—and what Mr. Ruffy may do, for he’s a lawyer 
—and then that horrid Mrs. Spinks——.”’ 

*“*She had hern, ma’am!—she had hern!’’ 
cried Kezia—* for she carried it away under her 
shaw! !’’ 

“Thank heaven for that!’ exclaimed my mo- 
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ther, with extraordinary fervor. 
then on our necks !”’ 

‘In the name of common sense,’’ said my 
father, appealing to his brother-in-law, ‘‘ what is 
all this about ?”’ 

‘* Why, the house has been robbed,’’ answered 
Uncle Rumbold, ‘‘ and the plate carried off.’’ 

In making this abrupt communication, the phi- 
losopher had reckoned on the cheerful, manly, and 
generally sanguine disposition of my father, whom 
he was surprised therefore to see turn pale and 
stagger into a seat. But the doctor’s spirits were 
unusually jaded and depressed by the trial they 
had so recently undergone, and made him keenly 
sensible of a loss, which he felt bound to make 
good ; but yet knew to be an impracticable obliga- 
tion, in the present hopeless posture of his affairs. 

‘Yes, it really is a heavy trouble, isn’t it, 
George *”’ said my mother. ‘‘ No wonder I felt it 
deeply, when you take it to heart so seriously. 
But what is to be done?”’ 

**Ought n’t we to raise the hue and ery, and 
print handbills, and offer a reward for the stolen 
plate t”” 

** Turned into white soup by this time!’’ said 
Uncle Rumbold. ‘‘ Melted down almost into a 
state of nature. All we can do is to report the 
robbery to the next magistrate, and leave him and 
his myrmidons to find the thieves, if they can. As 
the doctor is tired and may be wanted, I will ste 
down myself to his worship; but before I go, 
should like to know, brother-in-law, the upshot 
of the body-snatching story of which Mr. Pestle 
or Postle has given me the heads—and the result 
of your visit to the board.” 

**The result is simply,’’ said my father, ‘ that 
Iam no longer the parish doctor.”’ 

At this announcement, there was a general ex- 
pression of surprise, the exclamatory ‘‘ We an’t!’’ 
of Kezia ringing high above all. 

** But how, George ?”’ 

‘*On what grounds, brother-in-law ?”’ 

** To be candid,”’ said my father, ‘* though some 
of the members of the board were less friendly 
than I expected, they had sufficient grounds, 
founded on circumstantial evidence, to go upon— 
that the mould cast out of the poor child’s grave 
was deposited in one of my own sheets.”’ 

**One of our own sheets!’’ screamed my mo- 
ther. 

** Our sheets !’’ echoed Kezia. 

‘Yes; I saw it produced,” said my father. 
‘* It was marked G. E. B. No. 4, with red cot- 
ton.”’ 

The description was no sooner complete, than, 
after a collision that made our bearded uncle reel 
like a classic Bacchanalian, Kezia dashed out of 
the parlor, and was heard raciog up the stairs at a 
horse-gallop. 

** We shall soon know if any of the linen is de- 
ficient,’ said my mother. ‘ For Kizzy is very 
careful of it, and that it is worn fairly, turn and 
turn about.”’ 

**T wish she had been more careful of the 
plate,” growled Uncle Rumbold, *‘ instead of trust- 
ing to country fastenings—a thin deal shutter, and 
a strong oaken bar.”’ 

‘* Did the thieves break in, then, at the kitchen 
window ?”’ asked my father. 

‘“*If they broke in anywhere,’’ muttered Uncle 
Rumbold, ‘‘ which his worship’s two-legged fer- 
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ting out on that errand, when he was delayed b 
the return of Kezia, with the result of her seare 
on her lips and in her face. The household linen 
was all correct, with the exception of the identi- 
eal sheet in question, which was missing, though 
she remembered marking it, as described, with her 
own hands. Our godfather immediately left the 
toom, and the next minute his bearded profile, 
surmounted by a very broad-brimmed hat, was 
seen to pass above the blind of the parlor window. 

My father and mother, rele from the re- 
straint which all persons felt, more or less, in the 
presence of our strange uncle, immediately became 
confidential ; the first relating what had taken 
place at the workhouse, and the last commenting 
bitterly on a mass of trouble, not spreading itself 
fairly like a flood on the flats, but discharging 
itself, like a terrific waterspout she had lately read 
of in the county paper, on one devoted house and 
family. 

Kezia, meanwhile, repaired to her old post be- 
side the desk in the surgery, to derive comfort and 
counsel from Mr. Postle ; and was about to reveal 
to him the mysteriovs disappearance of the fatal 
sheet, when she perceived tet a very little woman, 
with a straw-colored face, was shivering in the 
patient’s chair. The influence of old habits in- 
stantly took possession of her. 

**Ah! acase forchinchony. My good woman, 
you ’ve got the ha-gue, and T should say the ster- 
tian. You must take bark ; and the best form is 
in canine pills.” 

** No, no,” said the woman; “‘ I’m weary of 
that old dose. I’ve took bark enough to turn me 
into a holler tree. But I’m not come about my- 
self, but my sister, who is troubled about her legs 
—she has such very coarse veins.”’ 

** Has she any occasion to be showing her 
legs ?”’ inquired Kezia, not a little puzzled by the 
novelty of the complaint. 

‘* Pshaw ! she means varicose veins,’ said Mr. 
Postle. 

** Yes, so I suppose,’ said Kezia. ‘It’s very 
kind of her, I’m sure, to come to us, instead of 
Doctor Shackle, after all the falsities that has 
been spread about us, and has gone thro’ the 
parish like an infection of a malignant nature—’’ 

She was interrupted by the entrance of Uncle 
Rumbold, who swept through the surgery like a 
bearded meteor, with the parish constable in his 
vortex, in which, by an imperative beckon, he in- 
volved the maid-of-all-work, who was hurried 
along with them into the parlor. 

‘* Dear me!’’ exclaimed my mother, ‘* what is 
all this, brother? Who is that strange gentleman 
with the paper ?’’ 

**T am a constable, ma’am, at your service,’’ 
said the stranger, referring to the document in 
his hand; ‘‘and this here is a sarch warrant, 
for sarching the box or boxes of one Kezia 
Jenks.”’ 

** Mine !”’ faltered Kezia—who, like many very 
innocent persons, had nevertheless a most intense 
dread and awe of the law, and all that belonged to 
it. ‘** Mine !”’ 

** 1 do wish, brother-in-law,”’ said my father, in 
a tone of the deepest vexation, **I do wish you 
had been less precipitate! What has this faith- 
ful, devoted, hardworking, and affectionate crea- 
ture done, that she should be affronted by sus- 
picion, and have her character tarnished by such a 
proceeding? I would pledge my life for her 
honesty.”’ 
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**T know you would!” replied Uncle Rumbold, 
‘*and therefore acted without commenting, Tee, on 
my own judgment and responsibility. But I do 
nothing without grave deliberation ; no man does, 
who wears ‘this—’’ and he touched his beard. 
‘Listen. In the dead of the night, with my own 
ears, I heard your paragon of fidelity open her 
chamber door, and proceed stealthily down stairs, 
where, by listening over the banisters, I heard 
her voice, which I can swear to, in conversation 
with some person or persons unknown. The words 
I could not distinguish.——Silence, woman, and 
let me proceed——”’ 

But Kezia was not to be silenced; but drop- 
ping on her knees, appealed to Heaven, and her 
master and mistress, to testify to her innocence. 

‘*] was only sleep-walking—which I have done 
afore, in this house, and other places besides— 
being my misfortune, and such as will kill me, 
some day, off a parapet, or out of a window—as 
there is a judge in heaven, it was only sleep-walk- 
ing! And I waked up in the kitchen, by stum- 
bling over the cold supper things, with my face on 
an am.”” 

“A pretty story!’’ said Uncle Rumbold— 
echoed by his satellite, the constable. 

‘But a true one,” said my father. ‘‘ The 
poor girl is, to my knowledge, a somnambulist.”’ 

‘** A bamboozleist !”? exclaimed Uncle Rumbold. 
** If you believe in such fables, brother-in-law, I 
do not—and never will. They’re contrary to 
nature. And the spoons walked off too in their 
sleep! Bah! ‘Then you will not allow her box 
to be searched ?”’ 

**T will NOT,” said my father. 

‘¢ In that case,”’ said Uncle Rumbold, “ I shall 
remove my own person and property from the 
premises.’ 

My mother looked horror-struck ; yet not more 
so than her house-maid, as deeply interested 
in the hopes, for the dear twins, that hung on the 
smiles and frowns of Godfather Rumbold. 

“OQ pray, pray,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ don’t quarrel 
and differ about me. I’m not worth it, whatever 
becomes of me. O master—consider those dear 
precious innocent twins. Let my box be searched 
—I want to have it searched—it will do the things 
good to give them a fresh-airing !”’ 

** You had better, ony) whispered my mo- 
ther with a twitch at my father’s sleeve—* there 
will be nothing found in it.” 

‘* Well—I wash my hands of it!’ cried my 
father—and the company in a body proceeded up- 
stairs to the attic landing, whither Kezia’s box, 
that she kept in her bed-room, was lugged and 
ransacked. And never did searcher, legal or fis- 
cal, ex such a heterogeneous medley of arti- 
cles, of so little intrinsic value! A few clothes— 
scraps of ribbon, and fragments of patechwork—bits 
of dried orange and lemon-peel, various ha’ penny 
ballads, and last dying speeches, with one solitary 

lay-bill—a Moore’s Almanack, and a Dream- 

ook—keepsakes innumerable—locks of hair, of 
all colors, folded up in papers inscribed with female 
names, and one long silver tress labelled ‘‘ My 
deer Muther’s’’—with a date—a red leather 
heart-pincushion—several double nuts—a reel-in- 
a-hottle—and a little bone needle-case, in the sha 
of a closed umbrella, with a paper tied to the 
handle, ‘* Presented me by Mr. Postle,’’—an old- 
fashioned wooden spice-box, and last, not least, a 
yellow canvass sampler, with its worked alphabets 
and numerals, and Adam and Eve and the apple- 
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tree, and Kezia’s own name, and the date at the 
bottom. On the whole, the impression produced 
by the exhibition was decidedly in favor of the 
honesty of the proprietor—that she was disinter- 
ested, and affectionate, somewhat superstitious, 
and had one more grain of romance than was sus- 
pected in her homely composition. 

‘¢ Well, I’ve sarched many a sarvant’s box in 
my time,”’ said the constable, ‘‘ and I never come 
across a more innocenter one than that!’’ 

As the party returned down stairs, they were 
met at the door of the nursery by Mrs. Prideaux, 
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who, dropping a very lady-like courtesy to Uncle 
Rumbold, tendered a bunch of keys on a steel ring. 
She was in that house, she said, a hired nurse, 
and so far in the capacity of a servant, and there- 
fore begged to submit her boxes to inspection. 
But Uncle Rumbold as politely declined the offer : 
he had had quite enough of searching, and had be- 
come irksomely indebted in an apology to the maid- 
of-all-work ; or he was a proud man in his way, 
and of all the things that disagreed with his stom- 
ach, none was more indigestible than the pro- 
verbial Pasty of Humility, Humble Pie. 





THE RICH AND THE POOR. 


Instances multiply of that better spirit which is 
abroad in the demeanor of the rich towards the 
poor. The Marquis of Londonderry has been en- 
tertaining his tenants in Ulster, with a good fellow- 
ship that is as likely to have aided the excellent 
results observed in the management of his Irish 
estates—their comfort, good keeping, and freedom 
from pauperism—as the more direct kind of man- 
agement hasdone. It must have made the tenants 
willing coadjutors of the landlord in the general 
improvement, instead of reluctant or perverse 

upils. Something of the same kind is seen in 
Vorksldre, at the dinner given by Mr. Brandling, 
a coalowner, to a great body of his workpeople. 
Kindness has been the rule on his property, for a 
century ; and it is observable that his people stick 
to him through “ strikes’’ with a kind of familiar 
fidelity supposed to be all but extinct at this day. 
It shows that neither master nor men have driven 
hard bargains, but that both have been willing to 
concede in times of pressure one way or the other, 
so as to preserve a level of good understanding. 
Meetings have been held at many places through- 
out the country to establish baths for the poor. 
This is one of the most interesting manifestations 
of the newborn zeal, because suggesting less than 
any the possibility of selfish motives and an eye to 
the guid pro guo. No present return ean be ex- 
pected from the hot water dispensed, save a return 
in good feeling. Broadly speaking, too, the want 
of cleanliness has been one of the most striking 
and forcible bars to intercourse between the richer 
and poorer classes: the rich invite the poor to take 
down that bar; andf it be true that many are so 
poor and miser so lost in squalor that they 
cannot help themselves, undoubtedly many others 
of the class will seize the opportunity ; so that 
** the Great Unwashed ”’ will cease to be the nick- 
name of a class. It is remarkable, in all these 
meetings, that the exercise of intelligent kindness 
very powerfully helps men to a better understand- 
ing of each other, of each other’s motives, of mu- 
tual circumstances, and therefore of questions be- 
tween different classes. Besides the immediate 
and obvious advantages, therefore, this kind of 
friendliness really aids the advance of all things 
good. 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby’s promulgation of a 
plan for improving the condition of the agricultural 
laborers is a cognate demonstration, and interest- 
ing in that way not Jess than in the merit of the 
particular suggestions. If all parties were to set 
themselves in this manner, irrespectively of faction 
and in earnest good faith, to diseuss what we can 
do for each other, we might not jump at once to 
absolute wisdom, but very sensible improvements 
must begin on the spot, and many of the most 





noxious bitternesses must pass away at the word. 
— Spectator, Nov. 23. 





THE RUBRIC, 


Tue Rubric agitation spreads ; and Tottenham 
has been convulsed by a lay insurrection against 
the clerical authority. A layman, generally 
assumed to be more familiar with the scientific 
processes of her Majesty’s mint than with ecclesi- 
astical affairs, has engaged hand to hand with the 
divines ; fighting the battle on the ground of the 
offertory, and of the needlessness of reviving forms 
unsuited to our time. Forms, says Mr. Mushet, 
are no part of spiritual religion: they are a mere 
human expression, and not therefore essential ; 
they are an earthly imperfection, needful to stimu- 
late human earnestness, but tending to derogate 
from spiritual purity ; and when they are made of 
primary importance, or converted to instruments 
of discord, they are positively detrimental to purity 
of religion and the peace in which true religion 
flourishes. ‘The lay party have proved too strong 
for the clerical : they invaded the bishop, the un- 
decided Dr. Blomfield; and they have forced on 
their opponents a suspension of hostilities for a 
year. Who knows what may happen in the inter- 
val? At the instance of Dr, Phillpotts, the chap- 
ter of Exeter Cathedral have sanctioned a resolu- 
tion to enforce conformity to the rubric throughout 
his diocese ; but in the absence of the bishop, the 
chapter have addressed him with the request that 
he will wait before he puts the previous resolution 
in force, until he can ascertain the opinion of the 
hierarchy, in a convocation to be assembled, as to 
the propriety of restoring the authority of the ru- 
bric throughout England and Wales. This goints 
at what Dr. Whately has urged, the niall of 
life and vigor to the ecclesiastical convocation as a 
supreme authority in church affairs. Some of the 
bishops seem to think, that by restoring certain 
forms which were observed when the church had 
more power, they should restore the power which 
was contemporary with those forms. ‘They might 
as well expect to revive the feudal power of the 
barons by dressing the house of lords in chain-mail 
with basinet and jupon. Some of the prelates 
seem to misgive themselves, and to apprehend a 
blunder ; and they would no doubt retract on a 
suitable opening. ‘The appeal to a convocation of 
the clergy would relieve them from responsibility, . 
and would facilitate a retreat without humbling 
retraction. What the church made—those regu- 
lations for its own forms and observances that con-- 
stitute the Rubric—the church can revise, remodel, 
@ abolish as well as the judges at Westminster- 
Hall can revise the regulations for their eourts. 
It would surely not be impossible to frame a new 
rubric suited to the spirit of the present time.—- 
Spectator, Nov. 23. 




































































EDWARD 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EDWARD MURRAY. 
Tue evening sun shone freely into the room 
where Edward Murray sat by the bedside of his 


dying child. Her sufferings had been long and 
severe ; but now she slept calmly as an infant, 
one hand clasped in her father’s, While her 
cheek rested on the other, half hi by the long 
soft hair that floated over the pillow. 

God only could know the bitterness of anguish 
that wrung the father’s heart, as he looked upon 
that beloved face and felt it would soon be hidden 
from him forever. He was a man of reserved 
manners, and few knew the story of his life. It 
was whispered that a wife, whom he adored, had 
left him years before, and was—worse than dead ; 
and it was well known that he seemed to care for 
nething in the wide world, save the daughter over 
whose infancy and youth he had watched with 
tenderness like a mother’s. He had never left 
her even fora day ; he had renounced intereourse 
with friends and relations to live only for her; 
and, now, there lay his idol, dying: he knew it, 
he felt it, and yet his eyes were dry, and his lips 
did not tremble as he murmured slowly, ‘* God 
bless her! she is my all, she has been my good 
angel : God bless her!” 

e rejoiced in her calm sleep, and yet he longed 
for the time when she should wake and speak to 
him, for he felt her delirium was past. Oh! how 
perry the wandering of her pure and innocent 
mind had opened afresh the secret sorrows of her 
father! It was ever of her early childhood that 
she spoke, of her first home she remembered, 
of her long-lost mother. Often would she start 
from her pillow, exclaiming that her mother was 
come, and mingling words of welcome and endear- 
ment with reproaches for her having et her 
coming so long. Little had Mr. Murray dreamed 
of the fondness with which his Helen had clung to 
that name so long unspoken ; little recked he till 
then of the deep and passionate affection that made 
her unconscious tongue eloquent in addressing the 
vision of her fancy. Hour by hour he sat listening 
to her fond details of long past events; how she 
sat with her mother in the shadow of the old lime- 
tree watching for him; and again her joyous nae 
rang out as she told of his coming, and of all he 
said as he clasped them both to his bosom; she 
told Xow she had knelt between them to pray, and 
again she uttered the very words of the first simple 
prayer her mother had taught her. 

It was nearly sunset when Helen woke. Her 
eyes rested long and sadly on her father’s altered 
face ; and, at last, drawing him towards her, she 
laid her head on his bosom, and wept silently. 

‘* What ails you, darling?”’ he said ; ** you are 
better, surely.’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, I am better ; but I see it all. I have 
almost broken your heart.”’ 

“ No, Helen, it is not you, dear child; you 
have been my comfort and my joy,”’ he exclaimed ; 
** you are so still.”’ 

**T have been delirious, I know,”’ said Helen, 
**and have spoken of things that must have tor- 
tured you.’’ 

‘* Jt matters not, dear child. Do you think a 
day passes wherein I do not think of those 
What else has made me what] am? I have been 
asad companion for you, Helen; but God knows 
I have loved you well.’’ 

It was after a long silence that Helen spoke 


again. 


MURRAY. 
‘* Let me,’’ said she, ‘‘once, only once more 
speak of her. A 
sorrow, she may 
times I think of her, , dying, broken-hearted, 


—praying you to say one kind word to her before 
she cies. Oh, father, dearest father! if that time 
shoulc ever come, promise, for the sake of your 
child,who will then be in her cold grave, promise 
to forgive her !’’ 

His voice was hoarse, but he replied ealmly, 
* Helen, I have long since forgiven her! but I 

ise you by all I hold most sacred, if ever | 

ear of her in trouble or sorrow, I will do all she 

a left me the power to do, to comfort and relieve 
er.”” 

** God bless you for those words! I have prayed 
for her all my life, and now in my death, my last 
thoughts are for you and for her. Father, will 
you not pray with me?’ 

He knelt down and covered his face, while his 
child, calling up all her dying strength, ° ama 
forth a fervent prayer for the erring wife—the 
lost mother. To Edward Murray her voice was 
as the voice of an angel pleading for the fallen one 
in whom his heart had once delighted. His frame 
shook with the violence of his emotion, as that 

ng voice, strong in the e of faith and 
ove, breathed its last prayer, uniting once more 
names that had long been sundered, and asking 
blessings on both. Helen's prayer was done ; her 
spirit lingered a while, and then fled forever. At 
midnight, when the servants ventured to enter the 
room, the father still held the fair young head on 
his bosom: but he knew she was dead, and, after 
he had laid her tenderly on the pillow, and kissed 
her cheek, he suffered them to lead him away 
without a murmur. 

His was a grief of which the world could know 
nothing. None heard him complain, none saw 
him weep; and yet there was that in his face, 
betraying more grief than tears or words could 
have expressed. He did all that he was asked to 
do ; but, it seemed that, if left alone, he would 
have mused on forever, unconscious of all that 

around him. He did not see the dead 
again; but he followed her to the grave, and 
returned with a firm step to his solitary home. 

A week—two—three weeks p away, and 
still Mr. Murray remained in the same stupor of 
unspoken grief with whi had seen his last 
earthly hope fade from his rever. He had 
no friends, and his servants, who had all loved 
poor Helen, though they pitied him, dared not 
speak of comfort. Once the nurse, who had 
tended Helen from her birth, came to beg he 
would rouse himself, but when he raised his calm, 
hopeless eyes, the words died on her lips, and she 
felt it could be but mockery to speak common 
phrases of consolation to one on whom had fallen 
the weight of a sorrow like his. 

It chanced one evening, it might be a month 
after his child’s death, as he paeed the large 
chamber which had been her favorite sitting-room, 
his eye fell on her desk. He started, and turned 
hastily away; but returning soon to the table on 
which it stood began to examine its contents. 
The first thing he touched was a paper covered 
with her own delicate hand-writing. He remem- 
bered the day she had sat there, even where he 
stood now, and he had observed that she was 
writing unconsciously while she conversed with 
him. Her own name and his were traced agai 
and again on that paper, and he pressed it passion- 





ately to his lips. en he found a copy of unfin- 
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ished verses sweet, and full of promise, breathing 
the fresh purity of her gifted, yet but half-devel- 
oped mind. Then there were some slight sketches 
made in the previous summer, and among them an 
attempted likeness of himself. He recollected the 
day she bade him sit for his picture, how wit and 
genius, or what seemed such to him, flowed from 
her tongue and lighted her smile. He could not 
bear to look at it, but turned over a few papers 
that remained in the desk. When he lifted the 
Jast he found beneath it a small agate box, the first 
gift he had ever offered to his wife, and given by 
her, as he now clearly remembered, to Helen, 
when she was a little child. He opened it, and 
within was a long ringlet of dark hair. He knew 
whose hair it was; his heart grew young again as 
he looked upon it, and again his fair wife and his 
rosy child seemed near him, as they were when 
that ringlet was given to Helen by her young and 
happy mother. For a moment he forgot what had 
since happened, and then he glanced round the 
solitary room and shuddered at its dreary silence. 
Then came back to him the dying words of his 
only child, and the solemn promise he had made 
her, and once again his life had an object. He 
would seek out the wife who had forsaken him, 
tell her of that angel’s prayer, and speak words of 
forgiveness to her before he died. 

But that momentary excitement passed away, 
and left him sunk in a stupor yet sadder than 
before. Time passed on, winter gave place to 
spring, but the change of season brought no glad- 
ness to him. His spirit seemed forever crushed, 
and his dull and silent life flowed on like a slug- 
gish stream on which sunshine never fell. Helen 
died in.the early winter, it was now late in spring. 
Edw urray was alone, musing in the long, 
dim t ht that closed a day bright and lovely to 
all but him, when a step drew near his door, and 
in a feW moments a woman, veiled and poorly 
clad, st before him. He knew her at once; it 
was his fong-lost wife. How many a time before 
his last grief fell upon him had he dreamed of 
meeting again that once beloved one till hot tears 
fell fast from his eyes! how many a time had he 
turned pale and trembled when he discovered in 
some stranger a fancied resemblance to her! 
There was a time when such a meeting as this 
would have stirred the deep passions of his soul, 
but now it seemed coummaicren to surprise him. 
His dull gaze was unal as he looked on the 
face once so beautiful, but now, alas, how fearfully 
changed ! 

“ an, Adela,” he said, at last, waving his 
hand,—** you are too late now ; she is dead.”’ 

The sound of his voice appeared to reassure her, 
and she answered calmly as he had spoken,— 

‘‘T know you are desolate, and she is gone, 
else I had hardly dared to come. I could not have 
borne to see my child.”’ 

“*Desolate, Adela, utterly desolate!” inter- 
rupted he; ‘‘ you said the truth. She was my 
only joy: she had never deceived me; no blight 
had fallen on her pure heart, though there were 
not wanting those who eqgld recall the mother’s 
sin to cast shame on the daughter.”’ 

The words stung his listener to the soul, but she 
replied ,— 

: “ Surely it was little that such as I could injure 
er!” 

‘You forget, Adela, all that a mother should 
be, and you were not. God help those who have to 
blush for a mother, as my Helen blushed for you.” 
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‘*It is true, then, that she despised me? And 
yet how dearly she loved me once !”’ 

** Those were blessed times, Adela,’’ said Mr. 
Murray, ‘‘ when Helen was a little child, and we 
were young, and I believed you loved me. I 
should have thought the grasp of those dear arms 


stronger than chgins of iron to bind you to your 
home ; those lips that called you, even in 
sleep——”’ 


** Spare me, Edward, in mercy spare me!”’ 
exclaimed Adela; ‘‘ thoughts like these drive me 
to madness. You know not all I have suffered 
since those days, or you would pity me even now. 
Fifteen years of sorrow, of anguish, of remorse, 
have brought me here, at last, to kneel before you, 
and pray you to forgive me, if you can.”’ 

** And it was for this, Adela, that you left me, 
—me, who loved you as my own soul, whose 
prayers, whose thoughts were all yours!” 

“ Yes,’’ she replied, in a tone of utter de- 
spondency, ‘‘ it was for this, and worse than this. 
I can look back on days, weeks, months of despair, 
such as you, even afier looking on the grave of 
your child, cannot conceive. Edward, I was dear 
to you once, say you pity me now !”’ 

**T do, Adela,—God knows Ido. I knew the 
depths of your heart, and your capacity for suffer- 
ing, and my heart has bled for you. 1 knew that, 
though in your madness you fiéd from me, from 
my love, that would have sheltered you and pro- 
tected you to your life’s end, to him who——”’ 

‘*No, Edward, not to him,—never to him!” 
exclaimed Adela, fervently. ‘‘ Since the hour I 
left your roof I have never seen his face,—never, 
so help me God !”’ 


** And how have you lived, Adela? You had 
nothing ; who has supported you?”’ 
**T have toiled for my daily bread. Sometimes 


I was ill, and then the charity of strangers su 
ported me for awhile, and I recovered and toiled 
again. It was but a scanty pigfance that I could 
earn, but I felt it was too good for such as I. 
Oh! Edward,”’ continued Adela, in her deep, sad 
voice, ‘‘ there is bitter punishment for our sins, 
even in this world." 

** And had you no friends?’’ asked Mr. Murray. 

**Not one. The poor people with whom I 
lodged were kind to me, oh at first, seemed curi- 
ous to know who and what I was; but their curi- 
osity soon died way, and they left me alone to 
work and to weep as I liked.”’ 

** And this has been your life, Adela?’’ said 
Mr. Murray, looking mournfully on the wan face 
before him, for the veil had been drawn aside, and 
he could see all the havoc time had made ; “ fif- 
teen long, weary years of sordid poverty and end- 
less labor for one cherished as you had been,— 
you, my pride, my joy, the wife of my bosom! 
Oh! Adela, why was it thus?”’ 

She bowed her head before him, and he con- 
tinued :— 


‘* And’ yet even this is far better than what 1 
feared had been. Why did you hide yourself so 
utterly? My hand was ready to help you, though 


I might see you no more.” 

‘*] knew it, Edward, I knew it!’’ she cried, 
once more raising her eyes to his ; “ but I felt it was 
par punishment, nay, sometimes it seemed 
pa expiation for my sin, that you should 
think even worse of me than I deserved. It wasa 
dreadful life, dreadful in its utter solitude, and in 
the thousand, thousand remembrances that crowded 
about me day and night. Trifles long forgotten 
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came back to me again in my remorse. All the 
bright moments of our early Jove, all the bliss of 
our married life, our partings, our meetings ; all 
Helen’s looks and smiles, and sweet broken words ; 
they all came back, not to bless but to curse me. 
I who had been so happy, have for all these ow | 
years had nothing to mark the save the du 
ticking of the clock, the com of some petty 
task, or the beginning of anot 

Edward Murray’s heart ached as he listened to 
these sorrowful words. At last he said, ‘* And 
now, Adela, where are you going? why have 
you come here?”’ 

**]T have come here, Edward,’’ she replied, ‘* to 
kneel at your feet, and pray you to forgive me as 
you hope for forgiveness hereafter. 1 have come 
far to look on you once more, but I go now to a 
more distant country. Forgive me, Edward,” 
she said, earnestly, as she fell on her knees before 
him; ‘*for the sake of her who is an angel ia 
heaven, forgive me, for I am dying !’’ 

He trembled, and turned his face away to hide 
his emotion. She feared he rejected her petition, 
and that fear in a moment overpowered the strength 
- had summoned, and she fell heavily on the 

oor. 

In a moment he raised her, had flung aside her 
bonnet and veil, and was chafing her temples as 
her head lay on ‘his bosom. Her long hair, now 
white as snow, fell round her wan face, and yet 
there was something that bore resemblance to the 
bright Helen, the young girl cut off in her early 
bloom. That resemblance softened Edward Mur- 
ray’s heart and moistened his eye. ‘ Adela!” 
he said, softly, ‘‘ may God forgive you even as I 
do!’’ It seemed that she heard and understood 
his words, for she opened her eyes and raised 
them for a moment with a look of intense grati- 
tude, that, to his dying day, Edward M 
could not forget. The eyelids sank again, and all 
was over. a 

A few days later, Edward Murray again stood 
beside an open grave, and saw a coffin on which 
was inscribed no name, laid beside that of his only 
child. It was observed that he wept freely as the 
solemn words of the burial service were uttered. 
There were many rumors afloat touching the 
stranger who was buried that day; but though 
» the truth might be guessed, it was never told by 
him. A few days after the funeral, he gave 
orders for the sale of his house and furniture, and 
left forever the neighborhood in which, for many 
years, he had dwelt. _ It is said that the poor 
regretted him; but by the rich he had been little 
known, and was soon utterly forgotten. Those 
two silent graves were the pf memorials he left, 
and they have now sunk to the level of the sur- 
rounding sod. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE OTHER DAY. 
FY 


Upon the meadows spread below 

Full softly fall the flakes of snow, 
Yet choke they up the way 

That lately wound along the scene 


’*Mid fields of gold and swards of greene 


Ay, but the other day. 


The sun hath shrunk into the south, 
And every bird hath shut its mouth, 





And broken off its lay; 
And yet with su)try beams the air, 
And yet with songs the woodlands fair 
Were full the other day. 


All things are here but for a while,— 
The frown must vanish, fade the smile, 
E’en beauty must decay. 
And who upon that wrinkled face 
The lily and the rose can trace 
We saw the other day! 


But form and beauty, too, might die, 

And fire forsake the aged eye ; 
Could any mortal say, 

My heart is still as warm and light, 

As full of hopes and fancies bright 
As ’t was the other day ! 


Repose mankind can never know, 

They change as on the seasons flow, 
Until they pass away ; 

And whilst we live there ’s not an hour 

That sees not fall some cherished flower 
That bloomed the other day. 


The mother sadly bends her head 
Upon the breast that lately fed 
A child with glances gay ; 
See how her eyes now vainly seek 
The softly dimpled rosy cheek 
She kissed the other day ! 


But wander through all scenes of life, ss 
Through scenes of peace and scenes ife, 
Consult the whole array! ; 
Seek amidst every rank of men, 
For one who would not fly again 
Back to the other day. . 


Lovers regret their early sighs, 

Regret the maiden’s downcast eyes, 
When first she said them nay ; 

All quaff too soon, all would regain 

The feelings they esteem’d a pain, 
And quench’d “ day. 

Children alone look forward still, 

They pant to climb life’s rugged hill,— 
Oh! in the valley stay ; 

Stay in the balmy land awhile, 


Where heaven, and earth, and all things smile 
Now as the other day! 


They listen not, but onward throng,— 
Farewell to innocence ere long,— 
‘Enjoy them whilst you may ! 
Those radiant brows ere long will lower, 
Ere long you will regret the hour 
You scorn’d the other day ! 
But if in joy, and if in woe, 
Along these twilight plains below, 
You follow virtue’s ray, 
Less bitter pangs may ring your breast, 
When rise amidst your hours of rest 
Dreams of the other day! 
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MRS. PECK’S PUDDING. 


From Hood’s Magazine. 
MRS. PECK’S PUDDING. 
A CHRISTMAS ROMANCE, 


‘Tue disappointment will be dreadful,’’ said 
Mrs. Peck, speaking to herself, and looking from 
the dingy floor, up the bare wall, at the blank 
ceiling. ‘‘ But how to get one Heaven only 
knows !”’ 

It was the afternoon of the 24th of December. 
Christmas day was at hand, and for the first time 
in her existence Mrs. Peck was without a plum- 
pudding. For years past she had been reduced 
in life; but never so reduced as that! She was 
in despair. Not that she particularly doted on 
the composition ; but it was a sort of superstition 
with her that, if she failed to taste the dish in 
question on that festival, she should never again 
enjoy luck in this world, or perhaps in the next. 
It was a foolish notion: but many enlightened 
Christians cling religiously to similar a 
for example, as to pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
or hot cross buns on a Good Friday. So with 
Mrs. Peck a plum-pudding on Christmas day was 
an article of her faith. 

Yes—she must have one, though it should 
prove but a dumpling of larger growth. But how? 
Buying was out of the question: she had not 
half a farthing in the house—a widow without a 
mite !—and stealing was not to be thought of— 
she must borrow or beg. Once arrived at this 
conclusion she acted on it without delay. There 
were plenty of little emissaries at hand, in the 
shape of her own children, for the necessary 
errands—namely, Careful Susan, Dirty Polly, 
Greedy Charley, Whistling Dick, Little Jack, and 
Ragged Peter, so called from a fragment of linen 
that usually dangled behind him, like a ship’s 
ensign from its stern. 

** Children !”’ said Mrs. Peck, ‘‘I am going to 
have a Christinas plum-pudding.”’ 

At such an unexpected announcement, the chil- 
dren shouted, jumped about, and clapped their 
skinny hands. But their mirth was of brief dura- 
tion. Second thoughts, for once none of the best, 
soon reminded them that the cupboard was as bare 
as Mother Hubbard’s ; while the maternal pocket 
was quite empty. How the thing was to happen, 
therefore, they knew not—unless by some such 
fairy feat as sent black puddings tumbling down 
the chimney ; or some such scriptural miracle as 
showered quails and manna in the wilderness; or 


that one, which Greedy Charley remembered to | 


have seen depicted in blue and white on a Dutch 
tile, of horned cattle and sheep coming down from 
heaven to St. Peter, ina monster bundle. But 
having vainly watched the hearths, the walls, and 
the ceiling, for a minute or so, they gave up all 
such extravagant expectations. The hopes of 
Ragged Peter were like his nether garment, in 
tatters; and the dingy face of Dirty Poliy looked 
darker than ever. There was a dead silence, at 
last broken by Little Jack. 

‘** But, mammy, you have got no plums.” 

** And no flour,” said Careful Susan. 

** And no suet,’’ said Dirty Polly. 

‘* Nor no sugar,’’ said Ragged Peter. 

** And no almonds and orange-peel,’’ said Greedy 
Charley. 

** No eggs,”’ said Careful Susan. 

** And never a sarcepan,”’ said Whistling Dick. 

** As to almonds and orange-peel,’’ said Mrs. 
Peck, “‘ we must do without. Our pudding will be 
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a very plain one, That is to say, if we get it at 
ali, for there is not one ingredient in the house 
We must borrow and beg; so get ready, all of 
you, to run on my errands.”’ 

**Let me go for the plums, mother,’’ said 
Greedy Charley ; but knowing his failing, she as- 
signed to him to plead to Mr. Crop, the butcher, 
for a morsel of Suet. Dirty Polly was to extract 
a few currants and raisins and some sugar, if she 
could, out of Mr. Perry the grocer; Little Jack 
was to wheedle a trifle of flour from Mr. Stone the 
baker ; and Careful Susan was to get three eggs 
of Mrs. Saukins, who did mangling in her parlor 
and kept fowls in her cellar. Whistling Dick un- 
dertook to borrow a saucepan; and as Ragged 
Peter insisted also on a commission, he was sent 
to hunt about the streets, and pick up a little 
orange-peel—candied, if possible. 

As the children had no promenade dresses to 
put on, they were soon ready. Susan merely re- 
duced the angles of her bonnet front to something 
of a semicircle ; and dirty Polly, with a single tug, 
made her short scanty garment look a little more 
like a frock, and less like a kilt. She might, in- 
deed, have washed her face, as Ragged Peter 
might have tucked in some dingy linen, with per- 
sonal advantage; but as they were not going to 
a juvenile party, they waived the ceremony. Little 
Jack clapped on his crownless hat ; Greedy Char- 
ley took his jew’s-harp, the gift of a generous 
charity hoy; Whistling Dick set up his natural 
pipe ; and away they went, in search of a pudding 
by instalments. 

As soon as they were gone, Mrs. Peck, having 
made up the fire, washed her hands and arms very 
clean, and then seating herself at the round deal 
table, with her elbows on the board, and her chin 
between her palms, began to calculate her chances 
of success. ‘The flour, provided Mr. Stone, and 
not his wife, was in the shop, she made sure of. 
The fruit was certain—the suet was very possible 
—the eggs probable—the saucepan as good as in 
her own hand—in short, being of a sanguine tem- 
perament, she dreamed till she saw before her a 
smoking hot plum-pudding, of respectable size, 
and dappled with dark spots, big and little, like a 
Dalmatian dog. 

In the mean time, Charley, twanging all the 
way on his jew’s-harp, arrived at the butcher’s, 
who was standing before the shop with his back 
|to the road, admiring, as only butchers can ad- 
| mire, the rows of fat carcases and prime joints on 
the tenter-hooks before him. Could that meat 
have known his sentiments concerning it, what 
| Proud flesh it would have been! Hearing a 
|step behind him, and anticipating a customer, 
he turned round with the usual ‘‘ What d’ ye 
| buy ” 

**T have n’t got no money to buy with,” said 
Charley, ‘‘or else’’—and looking round for the 
| desired object, he pointed to it with his finger— 
**1'°d buy that ere lump of suet.’’ 

** And what do you want with suet?’’ asked 
the butcher. 

“If you please, sir,’’ replied Charley, “ it’s 
for our pudding. But mother is out of money ; 


so if . don’t let her have that bit of suet, either 





b 


on or for charity ” 
, what then,’’ said the butcher. 

‘© Why then,’’ said Charley, ‘it will be the 
first time in our lives that we’ve gone without 
| plum-pudding on this blessed festival.’’ 
| The buteher was a big, florid man, bloated and 
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reddened, as persons of his trade are said to he, 
by constantly imbibing invisible beef-tea and mut- 
ue woe, sol gp is called, the anal. Wa meat. 
ut, although thus appropriating by minute 
ticles the flesh and of 3 shee vanes and P nan 
he was far from becoming a brute. He cast a 
kindly glanee at the poor boy, who looked sickl 


and ill-fed, and then a tri t one at his 
halves and quarters, glorious nature’s red 
and white, and gay with sprigs of holly, suggest- 


ing the opportune reflection 
but once a year. 

** There—take it, boy—you’re welcome to it, 
gratis, by way of a Christmas box—and my com- 

i of the season to your mother.”’ 

So saying, he tossed the suet to Charley, who, 
forgetting in his joy to thank his benefactor, ran 
straight home with the treasure, as delighted as 
if he had just won the prize ox in a beef-union 
lottery. 

The success of dirty Polly was less decisive. 
Before entering the grocer’s shop, she took a 
long, longing look through the window, uncon- 
sciously nibbling at'her own fingers, instead of 
those delicious Jordan almonds, and that crisp 
candied citron and orange peel—and sucking in 
imagination at those beautiful Smyrna figs, and 
Damascus dates, and French plums, so tempting] 
Samerat in round drums and fancy boxes, wih 
frills of tinted paper round each compartment. 
And there, too, were the very articles she wanted 
—new currants from Zante—rich Malaga raisins, 
or of the sun, or sultanas—with samples of sugar 
of every shade and quality, from a fine light sand 
to a coarse dark gravel ; but, alas! all ticketed at 
impracticable rates, in obtrusive figures! The 
owner had marked a price on everything except 
the long twisted sticks of sugar-candy and the 
eanes of cinnamon that leaned against the China 
figure. ‘‘ Will he give anything away for noth- 
ing,’’ she asked herself, “it T beg ever so?” 
The China mandarin nodded his head, and she 
stepped in. 

e grocer himself was in the shop, in his 
snow-white apron, busily dusting, with a clean 
cloth, some imaginary py omy from the polished 
counter. He was not a harsh man, but a ic- 
ular one, scrupulously neat in his apparel, and 
cleanly in his person. The slovenly frock and 
grubby flesh of dirty Polly did not therefore pre- 
possess him in her favor. He hastily took down 
a pair of dazzling bright scales and asked her 
what she wanted. But Polly was silent. She 
was haunted by those large black numerals, no 
figures of fun, but formidable to penniless poverty, 
as giants with clubs. The grocer again inquired 
what she wanted. 

‘* Why, then, if you please, sir,” said Polly, 
** it ’s raisins, and currants, and brown sugar.” 

** How much of each ?’’ 

‘** As much, sir,’’ replied Polly, dropping a low 
courtesy, ‘* as you ll please to give us.”’ 

* Pshaw !”’ said the grocer. 

“It’s for a Christmas pudding,”’ said Polly, 
beginning to whimper: ‘‘ and if you don’t take 
pity, on us, we shall have none at all.’’ 

he grocer was silent, and turned away from 
her towards his shelves and canisters. 

‘* Do, sir—pray do,”’ said Polly, wri er 
hands and beginning to cry, not much to the ad- 
vantage of her looks, as the tears washed away 
the dirt in pos pe and still less when she wi 
her cheeks a 


at Christmas comes 





was draggled with mud. Luckily the grocer’s 
back was still turned, so that he did not see the 
grimy drops which fell on his bright mahogany. 

‘* Pray, pray, pray—only a few plums and cur- 
rants, and a little, a very little sugar,”’ said Polly, 
between her sobs. 

“There,’’ said the grocer, turnin 
round, and thrusting a square paper of something 
into her hand. ‘‘ Take that, and tell your mother 
to make a good use of it.’’ 

In the eagerness of her joy, for the thing felt 
like a money-box, dirty Polly hurried out of the 
shop, and sure, in the absence of sugar and plums, 
of the means of buying them, she ran home to her 
mother with the of a young heifer. 

The next subject for experiment was Mr. Stone, 
the baker ; but unfortunately Mr. Stone was from 
home, and his help-mate was at the desk in the 
shop, in charge of the pecks, quarterns, and half- 

uarterns, the fancy twists, and the French rolls. 

he was a little pale woman, with quick gray 
eyes, and a sharp-pointed nose, so sharp and 

inted, that she might have drilled with it the 

les in the butter-biscuits. A glance at little 
Jack and the receptacle he carried informed her 
at once of his errand. 

‘* Flour, eh? And in that odd a 

* Yes ma’am,”’ satd little Jack. ‘* When poor 
daddy was alive it was one of his double night- 
caps ; but mammy has turned it into a Sour tne 
by cutting off one end.”’ 

‘¢ A quartern, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Stone, 
going towards the large tin scale. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ and be 
as good as not to let it be seconds or middlins, but 
the best flour.’’ 

‘There then, child,’’ said Mrs. Stone, holding 
out one hand with the full bag, and the other for 
the money. 

‘“« There ’s no money, ma’am,”’ said little Jack. 
‘*Mammy’s not got any. The flour isn’t to be 
paid for.’ 

‘No, no—that won’t do,’’ said Mrs. Stone, 
‘* I’m not going to book it.’’ 

“We don’t want you to,”’ said little Jack. 

** You don’t ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stone. 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ said little Jack. ‘I’m beg- 
ging, ma’am, it’s for charity.” 

**\'n that case,’’ said Mrs. Stone, deliberately 
returning the flour into the great tin scale, 
‘‘caarity begins at home.’’ So saying, she 
tcssed the empty nightcap into the blank face of 
the urchin, who, beginning to cry, and having 
nothing else to wipe his eyes with, made use of the 
flour bag, which soon converted his woe into dough. 

** It ’s for our Christmas pud—pud—pudding,”’ 
he blubbered. ‘* We only had a very tiddy one 
last year, and now there won’t be none at all.’’ 

‘*A Christmas fiddlestick!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stone. ‘* Here, come hither, you little wretch, 
and I will give you something worth all the crea- 
ture comforts in the world.” 

‘Ts it good to eat?’’ asked little Jack. 

*'To eat!’ cried Mrs. Stone, with upraised 
hands and eyes. ‘* Oh, belly gods! belly gods! 
belly gods !’’—a singular exclamation enough for 
a woman who fancy bread and took in 
baki ‘* When will the poor leave off hanker- 
ing after the flesh-pots of Egypt ?”’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said little Jack. 

‘** No, but your mother might!’’ retorted Mrs. 
Stone. ‘‘A quartern of flour indeed! When 


suddenly 


eyes with the skirt of a frock that | will she ask for the heavenly manna?” 
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‘* Perhaps she will,’’ said Jack ‘‘ arter she’s 
finished her pudding.’’ 

« There again !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stone, “‘ noth- 
ing but gluttony. But come this way ;”—and 
she led little Jack into the parlor, behind the shop, 
where she first unlocked her bureau, and then 
opened a private drawer, “ There!’’ she said, 
thrusting a paper parcel into his tiny hand— 
‘there 's spiritual food—go home, and tell your 
mother to feed you well with it.”’ 

Little Jack took the gift with the best bow he 
could make. ‘To be sure it was not flour, but the 
packet might contain Embden grotts, which was 
better than nothing, and he was fond of gruel ; so 
he made the best of his way home, not quite so 
well pleased as Greedy Charley, or Dirty Polly, 
but better satisfied than Careful Susan. 

She had picked her way through the dirt to 
Mrs. Saukins’, before whose door a spangled ban- 
tam, with a magnificent red comb and wattles, was 
strutting about, cocksure of possessing the hand- 
somest feather-trousers in the whole parish ; and 
responding at intervals with a screeching chuckle 
to a more distant cackle in the cellar. Accepting 
the hint of this bird of good omen, Susan at once 
ascended the steps, and walking into the mangling 
parlor, explained her wants to the proprietor. 

* By all means,’’ said Mrs. Saukins. ‘‘ Three 
eggs—yes, certainly—lI ‘ll fetch ’m directly—war- 
ranted new-laid—hark! there ’s Polly Phemus.”’ 

* Polly who?”’ said Susan. 

‘Polly Phemus. I give female names to all 
my hens ; and know every one by her voice. Yes, 
that’s her—black with a white tuft—a Polish 
everlasting layer—she ’s in her nest, in the old 
candle-box up in the dark corner. Well—three 
eggs—I think you said three '—Yes, certainly— 
you shall have them warm, as I may say, from the 
hen.”’ 

‘* Thankee, ma’am,”’ said Susan. ‘* Mother 
can’t pay for them now, but she will out of her 
very first money.”’ 

** Dear me !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Saukins. ‘‘ That 
alters the case. I’m very sorry to deny—but 
eggs is eggs now, and the new-laid uns fetches 
tuppence apiece. Besides, it’s not the season, 
and my poultry don’t lay.’’ 

** Kuk-kuk-kuk-a-larcock !”’ cried the hen in the 
cellar. 

‘* Larcock !*’ echoed the spangled bantam. 

‘*No, they don’t lay!” said the unblushing 
Mrs. Saukins. ‘‘ And if they did, my fowls pay 
ready money for their barley, and can’t afford to 
give credit.”’ 

**Then you won’t let us have them ?”’ said Susan. 

‘It’s unpossible,’’ said Mrs. Saukins. ‘* My 
poultry has suffered such bad debts already. If 
they once knew I booked, they ’d turn pale in the 
combs, and leave off laying directly. They ’ve 
done it afore—yes—often and often. I’m very 
sorry, 1’m sure—and if it was anything else—for 
— a little mangling 2 

** You ’re very kind,’’ said Susan, ‘‘ but we ’ve 
got no linen. 
eggs?” 

_‘* Dear me, no—I said no,’’ replied Mrs. Sau- 
kins. ‘*My poultry is my partner, and would 
dissolve directly. eir terms for new-laid is tup- 
rece apiece, cash down, or three for a sixpence. 

hat’s the lowest; but to a friend I’d venture to 
pe so far as to give one in—that one there, in the 
ittle moss basket in the window. To be sure the 
flies has spotted it a little, till it looks more like a 
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© you won’t oblige us with the |i 
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thrush’s, but it’s a hen’s—and as fresh a one as 
ever was broke in a basin.”’ 

** But I haven’t got sixpence,’’ said Susan. 

**The more ’s the pity,’ said Mrs. Saukins, 
‘**for my hens is imperative. My mangle some- 
times accommodates with credit, but my poultry 
won’t. Birds is so cunning, and my fowls in par- 
ticular. I do really believe they would know a 
bad shilling from a good one.”’ 

** But mother promises faithfully to pay,” said 
Susan. 

** No, no,” said Mrs. Saukins. ‘‘ My poultry 
won’t take promises. They know pence from 
piecrust—you might offer them a bushel of prom- 
ises, and promissory notes besides, without getting 
an egg out of them—but only show them the 
money, and they go off to their nests and Jay like 
lambs.”’ 

**There goes our pudding then!” said Susan, 
in a tone of deep dejection. 

**Do you mean a Christmas pudding—a plum 
one?’’ inquired Mrs. Saukins. 

**T do,” replied Susan. ‘It will be the first 
time that we have missed having one, and mother 
will feel it dreadfully. It’s quite a religious 
point with her.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s lucky!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Sau- 
kins, “for if I can’t oblige with the eggs for a 
pudding, I can favor with a receipt for making 
one—rich, yet economical.’’ 

7] would rather have the eggs,” thought 
Susan: but as the pudding promised to be any- 
thing but a rich one, and the recipe professed to 
be a cheap one, she thought it prudent to take 
advantage of the offer. Accordingly, the docu- 
ment having been transcribed, she put the copy in 
her pocket, and returned home; the least satisfied 
of all the foraging party with the result of her 


—. 

agged Peter, it is true, had failed equally in 
his search for orange peel. Whether some elderly 
lady or gentleman had stepped on a piece, at the 
cost of a compound fracture, and so had sharpened 
pro tempore the vigilance of the police, or whether 
it had become the fashion to eat the rind with the 
fruit, there was not a morsel of it to be picked 
up, candied or uncandied. But to make amends 
for this disappointment, in passing along a street 
at the West End, the ragged boy had the good 
luck to be espied by a personage who had before 
time noticed him, on account of some fancied re- 
semblance to a deceased nephew. Peter’s eyes 
twinkled with joy as he recognized his old ac- 
quaintance in his splendid livery ; and the more 
from remembering that at their last meeting he 
had been presented with some of the requisites 
for a plum-pudding. He crossed the road, there- 
fore, with alacrity, in compliance with the friendly 
signal from the powdered gentleman at the open 
street-door. 

The porter was a very tall and very portly man, 
with a very convex chest, and a very stiff frill 
projecting from it, from top to bottom, like a pal- 
isade to keep off all intruders on his heart or 
bosom. Nor was there anything very promising to 
poor mx fs in general in his livery, blue turned up 


with red, and trimmed with gold lace, making him 
look merely a free translation of a parish beadle. 
Nes#iitheless the porter was a good-natured fel- 


low ; and his glance was genial, and his voice was 
kindly, as he accosted the ragged child. 

‘* Well, young un!—Where now'—Do you 
remember me ?”” 
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*« Yes, sir,” said Peter, with a cheerful smile. 
** You give me once a pocket full of almonds and 
reasons,”” 

‘* Ah, that was after our dinner-party,”’ said 
the porter. ‘I’ve none to-day.”’ 

Peter sighed, and was turning away from the 
steps, a movement that exhibited the dilapidations 
in his rear, when he was recalled by the same 
friendly voice. Peter ig ay 

‘* Stay here till I come back.”” And the gentle 
giant went inwards, whence he presently returned 
with a bundle, which he placed in Peter’s arms. 
“ There, take that—it ’s good stuff—and tell your 
wother to do her best with it.” 

‘* We shall have a pudding, anyhow,’’ thought 
Peter, not doubting that the Dundle of good stuff 
had been made up by contributions from the cook and 
housekeeper; wherefore, spluttering some broken 
thanks to the porter, he ran home with his rags 
fluttering in the wind, as fast as he could scamper. 

The last of the adventurers was Whistling 
Dick. To the tune of **O where, and O where,” 
he had successively visited the whole of his 
mother’s friends and acquaintance—no great num- 
ber in all, as often happens to a widow with a 
limited income—but from nobody could he obtain 
a Joan of the indispensable culinary utensil. One 
had lent her saucepan already; another had burnt 
a hole in it; a third had it on the fire with the 
family dinner; a fourth had pawned it, but his 
mother was welcome to take it out; and a fifth, 
an Irishwoman, had never had any saucepan at all 
except the frying-pan. 

**T do believe,”’ said Dick, ‘‘if there is such 
things as saucepans in kitchens, they have all 
asked for a holiday, like the servants, and gone 
out for a day’s pleasure.’’ 

At last he gave up the search in despair, and 
was walking slowly homewards, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by a tapping at a parlor win- 
dow. He looked up, and recognized, over the 
Venetian blind, the three faces of the young Mas- 
ters Britton, who had once called him into the 
house to whistle to them. 

‘“Who knows,’’ thought Dick, ‘if I am in- 
vited in again, but I may make friends with the 
cook, and so get the lend of a saucepan ?”’ 

But the hope was fallacious. He was indeed 
asked in; but the moment he mentioned the ob- 
ject of his expedition, and confessed his design on 
the kitchen, the youngsters, one and all, declared 
that the thing was impossible. Their mamma 
was out, and the cook was such a termagant, and, 
that morning particularly; in so fierce a temper, 
that he might as well confront a fiery dragon. 
But what did he want with a saucepan ? 

**To bile our puddin in,’’ said Dick. ‘It’s 
Christmas time, you know ; and we don’t like to 
miss keepin it.”’ 

At the mention of Christmas and keeping it, 
the young Brittons withdrew into a corner, and 
held a whispered consultation, which seemed a 
long one, before they broke up, and clustered 
again round their protégé. 

** Do you ever play at a round game?”’ inquired 
Master John. 

‘* Sometimes,’ answered Dick. ‘‘ Only I harn’t 
got a hoop.”’ 

The young Brittons looked in some pergiliixity 
at each other. 

** You know what counters are, don’t yout’ 
asked Master William. 

‘* Yes,” replied Dick ; ‘‘ they nail bad ha’pence 
to them.” 
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The young Brittons were again disconcerted by 
this answer. 

‘¢He don’t understand us,’’ observed Master 

*¢ Give it him at once,’’ said Master Benjamin. 

Thus instructed, Master John advan close 
up to Dick, and poked something into his hand, 
which the receiver thoroughly looked at, and then 
in turn at each of the young ntlemen. 

‘It’s to play with,”’ said Master John. 

** You'll find it very amusing,’’ said Master 
William. 

‘* But you must whistle us a tune for it,’’ said 
Master Benjamin. 

Dick immediately complied, and struck up 
** Sich a gettin up stairs,’’ but rather dolefully ; 
he would have preferred a good-sized, well-tinned 
saucepan to the thing in his hand, or all the tuys 
in the world. However, a trifle is better than 
nothing ; so, thrusting it into his pocket, he took 
leave of the yomng ag reg and returned home, 
whither we will follow him. 

The widow Peck has been described as a wo- 
man of sanguine disposition. We left her sitting 
with her elbows on the table, and her chin between 
her hands, with a dreamy steamy plum-pudding 
in all its glory before her—a vision not at all dis- 
pelled by the arrival of Greedy Charley with a 
real substantial lump of suet. He was closely 
followed by Dirty Polly, but alas! without those 
conical paper bags associated with sugar and spice, 
and all that is nice, in grocery. 

‘* What! no raisins—no currants—no sugar— 
no nothing !”’ 

‘* Yes,—that!’’ said Dirty Polly, throwing her 
packet on the table ; ‘‘ and you ’re to make a good 
use of it.’’ 

The mother caught up the packet, and impa- 
tiently tearing off the envelope, in a faint voice 
proclaimed the contents. 

‘** A square of yellow soap !’’ 

‘* A square of yellow soap!’ repeated both of 
the children. 

‘7 should like to know of Heaven,’’ said the 
widow, holding up the article towards the ceiling, 
‘* how I am to use ¢hat ina pudding!’’ But Heav- 
en made no answer. 

** It’s for washing my face with !’’ cried, Dirty 
Polly very indignantly. ‘‘ 1 saw him stare at me !”’ 

** Well, there can’t be a plum-pudding without 
plums,”’ said the widow, looking the very picture 
of despair. But her lamentations were cut short 
by the entrance of Little Jack: he had brought 
the flour, of course. 

‘¢ No, mammy,”’ said Jack, ‘‘ I’ve got no flour 
at all; but there ‘s grits.”’ 

‘* Grits !’? exclaimed the widow. 
grits ?”’ 


** Who wants 
But the case, when opened, appeared 
even worse. ‘Grits, indeed! tt *s a parcel of 
religious tracts !’” 

**It a’n’t my fault,”’ said little Jack, blubber- 
ing, and again having recourse to the old nightcap 
for want of a handkerchief. ‘‘ It was Mrs. Stone’s. 
She said it was for spiritous food, and I thought 
she meant gruel, with rum in it.”’ 

‘* Well, well,’’ said the widow, forgetting, mo- 
ther-like, her own troubles in the grief of her little 
ones. ‘* Don’t cry. We shall, perhaps, have a 

udding yet—who knows? Susan, maybe, will 
ave better luck.’’ 

As she spoke, Susan stepped into the room, 
and walking gravely up to the table, began to 





search under her frock. 
‘* Why, in Merey’s name!’’ exclaimed the 
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alarmed widow, ‘‘ what is the girl fumbling at? 
You surely have not brought the eggs in your 
ket *”’ 

‘«] have n’t brought the eggs in anything,”’ said 
Susan, still groping among her petticoats. 

‘No! Then what have you brought ?’’ 

‘« A receipt for a plum-pudding.”’ 

«¢ A receipt!’’ screamed the excited widow,— 
‘a receipt! Why it’s the only thing I don’t 
want! I can write a receipt myself. Take a 
pound of suet, a pound of currants, a pound of 
plums—but how am I to take “em! Where ’s my 
materials ¢’’ 

‘‘Here they are, mother,’’ shouted the well- 
known voice of ragged Peter, as he bounded into 
the room and threw a good-looking bundle on the 
table. ‘* There’s the materials !’’ 

‘* Then we’re in luck after all!’’ said the wi- 
dow, nervously tugging at the knots of the old 
handkerchief, which suddenly gave way and allow- 
ed the materials to unfold themselves. 

‘*O Lord! O cri! O criminy!’’ ejaculated Pe- 
ter, and Charley, and lite Jack, the girls using 
similar interjections of their own. 

‘*Hold me!’ cried the widow, ‘lay hold of 
me or I shall run away. I’m going off my head 
—I'm half crazy—take ’em out of my sight!—A 
pair of old red plushes !”’ 

“| thought,”’ whined Peter, ‘‘ they was things 
from the pantry. But that comes of turning my 
back to the porter and exposing my rags. I wish, 
I do, that I was all front !’’ 

‘‘There’s Dick,’’ exclaimed Susan; ‘‘I hear 
his whistle in the distance. I wonder if he has 
got the saucepan !’’ 

‘*Oh, of course we shall have that,’’ said the 
widow with great bitterness: repeated disappoint- 
ments had brought her to the mood for what she 
ealled arranging Providence.—‘* Yes, we shall 
have the saucepan, no doubt, just because we ’ve 
nothing to put in it.’? She waswrong. In anoth- 
er minute Dick was standing amongst his brothers 
and sisters, but empty-handed. 

‘* Why, bless the boy! He has n’t brought the 
“<a after all !’’ 

*No,’’ said Dick,—*‘ nor even a tin-pot. But 
I’ve brought this,’’ and he chucked his present on 
the table. 

‘“*Asllive!’’ cried the widow,— it ’s an ivo- 
ry totum !”’ 

‘** Yes,’”’ said Dick. ‘It was given me by the 
young Brittons. They seemed to think as we had 
no pudding, we should like to divert our hungers.”’ 

** Divert a fool’s head !’’ cried the poor widow, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and laughing 
hysterically. ‘*The world’s gone mad !—the 
world ’s gone mad, and everybody is crazy! The 
more one wants anything, the more they give ene 
something else—and the more one don’t want any- 
thing, the more they force it upon you! Here am 
I, going to make a plum-pudding—or rather want- 
ing to make one—and what have I got towards it ?”’ 

‘* A lump of suet !’’ muttered Charley. 

“Yes, that’s something,’’ said the widow. 
‘Bat what else—tell me, what else have I got 
towards my pudding? Why a square of yellow 
soap—a bundle of tracts—a written receipt—a pair 
of red plushes,—and a tetotum !”’ 

The circle of children, down-hearted as they 
were, could not forbear a titter at the idea of the 
comical pudding to be made of such ingredients ; 
but their mirth was speedily damped by the tears 
of their mother. 
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**Tt’s all over,’’ she said, ‘‘ and Christmas must 
go by without its pudding! What will come of 
it, Lord knows! Once break through a religious 
rule, and who knows the consequence? There 
was your poor father and me: every wedding-day 
in our lives, as sure as it came round, we made a 
point to have pickled streaky pork and pea-pud- 
ding, the same as at our nuptials; but one year 
somehow or another we missed—and in less than 
a week after he was called away.”’ 

** And why, mammy,”’ asked little Jack, ‘‘ why 
did n’t you die too, then ?”’ 

The widow, doubtless, would have answered 
this artless question ; but unfortunately she was 
seized with such a violent fit of coughing as al- 
most took away her breath. At last she recov- 
ered, rather suddenly, and assumed the attitude of 
a listener. 

‘*Hush! there’s somebody tapping at the 
door.”’ 

The children immediately rushed to the latch, 
and let in a tall thin man, in black clothes and 
green spectacles, with an umbrella in one hand, 
and a red book in the other. A glance at the 
breast of his coat confirmed the widow’s worst 
fears; an inkhorn with a pen in it was dangling 
from one of the button-holes. 

‘* Tf it’s rates or taxes,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must 
seize at once—for | have n’t a farthing.”’ 

The man in black made no answer, but kept 
prying through his green glasses at the circle of 
young faces, and at length fixed upon Dick. 

** Didn’t 1 see you, my lad, looking in at the 
window of a cook-shop?”’ 

** Yes,’’ answered Dick, ‘‘and you asked me 
about the family, and if we wasn’t in distress.’’ 

** Very good,’’ said the man in black. ‘‘ And 
you replied that you were in very deep distress 
indeed.”’ 

** Yes, for a sarcepan,”’ said Dick. 

** It was to boil our Christmas pudding in,”’ said 
the widow. ‘‘ But we haven’t got one, sir, nor 
no hopes of one.”’ 

‘* Very good,”’’ said the man in black. ‘I am 
a Perambulating Member of the District Benevo- 
lent Visitation Society, and am come to relieve 
your wants.”’ 

‘* You are very good, I’m sure,”’ said the wid- 
ow, quite flustered by such moral plunges from 
hot to cold, and then to hot again. ‘* As you say, 
sir, I have seen better days,’’-—though how or 
when the gentleman said so was known only to 
herself. ‘* Yes, for twenty years I have been a 
householder, and up to this time have never missed 
celebrating my Christmas in a respectable way. 
And I do own it would go nigh to break my 
heart.”’ 

‘* Very good, very good,”’ said the man in black, 
busily writing in the red book, from which he 
eventually tore out a leaf, that he folded up and 
presented to the widow. 

‘“‘There’s an order, ma’am, for what you 
want.”’ 

‘‘The Lord in heaven bless you!’’ cried the 
widow, starting up from her chair, with a first im- 
pulse to throw herself on the good man’s neck ; 
and a second one to go down on her knees to him ; 
but which she checked just as the genuflection 
arrived at the proper point for a very profound 
courtesy. Panire 

«Oh, sir'!—but I’m too full to speak. Yet, if 





the prayers of a widow and six fatherless chil- 
| dren——”’ 
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** Very good, very good, very good,” said the 
man in block, wating. off the six ragged, dirty, 
grateful, fatherless children, who wanted to hug 
and kiss him—and shuffling as fast as he could to 
the door, through which he bolted more like a de- 
tected swindler than a professed Samaritan. 

“* Well, that comes of trusting to Providence,”’ 
said the widow, quite forgetting a recent lapse, 
the least in the world, towards atheism. ‘‘ Come, 
children, sing ‘ O be joyful,’ for we have got our 
pudding at last.’’ 

The children needed no further hint; but at 
once joined hands, and began dancing round the 
table, as if the grand object of their hopes had 
been already smoking in the middle—Dick whis- 
tling ‘* Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife,” as 
loud and fast as he could rattle it, whilst the imo- 
ther ecstatically beat time with her head and foot. 
At last they were all out of breath. 

‘* There, that will do,’’ said the widow. “* Now 
then, some of you put on your hats and bonnets to 
fetch the things; for, of course, it’s an order on 
the baker and the grocer.”’ 

‘It’s an order,’’ said Careful Susan, reading 
very deliberately the paper which she had taken 
from her mother’s passive hand,—* an order for 
six yards of flannel.” 

** Plannin !”’ 

** Yes, flannel.’’ 

The widow snatched the paper ; glanced at it ; 
threw it from her; and dropped into her chair; 
not as if for a temporary rest, but as though she 
would fain have sunk through the bottom of it, and 
right through the floor, and down through the 
foundation of the house, and six foot of earth be- 
neath, for a quiet grave. 

a moment she had six comforters at her 
neck; not woollen ones, but quite as warm and 
more affectionate, though their loving assiduities 
were repelled. 

** Don’t hang on me—don’t! And don’t tell 
me to hope, for I won’t! I can’t be consoled! So 
don’t come nigh me—no, not even if you see me 
fainting away—for I’m grown desperate, like an 
over driv beast, and den’t know what I may com- 
mit !”’ 

The panic-stricken children instinctively backed 
into a distant semicircle, and fixing their eyes on 
their parent, as if she had really been the epraged 
animal she had deseribed, awaited in awful silence 
her next words. At last they came in a fierce 
harsh voice. 

** Wipe Jackey’s nose.’’ 

A brother and sister om either hand of the little 
one immediately performed the desired office ; and 
then trembling waited the next command. 

** Tear up that divilish paper !”’ 

Susan immediately picked up the unfortunate 
order, but as she hesitated, with her usual pra- 
dence, to destroy what was equivalent to six yards 
of flannel, Dirty Polly snatched the paper from 
her, and tore it up as small as she could mince it. 

‘*T have hoped as long as I could,’ cried the 
widow, suddenly starting to her feet, ‘* but now I 
give up! When bad luck sets in that way, blow 
upon blow, it’s fer good. We shall never pros- 
per again—never, never, never! We're a ruin- 
ed family, root and branch—and if it was not for 
the sin, I'd wish nothing better at this blessed 
moment than to have you all six tied round my 
waist, enjoying a serpentine death !”’ 

At this horrible picture, which the speaker dra- 
matized by frantically throwing up her arms, as at 
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the fatal plunge, and then letting herself sink grad- 
ually, by a sort of courtesy, as if subsiding into 
the mud, the poor devoted children set a a 

ral howl; and then broke into a series edthings 
and ejaculations, only checked by the opening of 
the door and the entrance of r stranger. 

If the former visitor resembled « taxgatherer, his 
successor hardly made a more favorable impression 
on the widow, from whom, had he ed the 
same question as the baronet in the poor gentle- 
man, ‘* Do I look like a bailiff?’’ he would proba- 
bly have received the same answer—‘‘1 don’t 
know but you do.”’ He had no red book in his 
hand, and no inkhorn at his button-hole; but he 
carried a very formidable bludgeon, and wore a 
very odd wig, and a very broad-brimmed hat, as 
much on one side as a yacht in a squall. Altoge- 
ther there was such an air of disguise about him, 
that if not a bailiff, he was certainly, as the next 
best guess, a policeman in plain clothes. 

**] believe ma’am,”’ said the stranger, ‘‘ you 
have just had a visit from an agent of a Benevolent 
Society ?”’ 

** Yes, and be hanged to him!’’ thought the 
widow ; ‘‘ and perhaps you ’re another !”’ bat she 
held her tongue. The stranger, therefore, repeat- 
ed his question to Susan, as the eldest of the chil- 
dren, and was answered in the affirmative. 

‘*] knew it,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘And he asked 
if you were not in distress ; and you said that you 
were, and he told you he was come to relieve it.”’ 

** Yes, with six yards———”’ burst from several 
voices. 

** Hush—hold your little tongues! I know it 
all—with an order for six yards of flannel—was n’t 
itsot Six yards of flannel for a Christmas pud- 
ding—ha! ha! ha!” 

he children would have laughed, too, but they 
were afraid. The stranger had suddenly turned 
into a conjurer, who knew their thoughts and 
wishes. 

‘** You are right, indeed, sir,’’ said the widow. 
‘* He called himself by some hard name.”’ 

‘** Yes, an ambulating member,”’ said the stran- 
ger, “‘of the District Visitation. I know them 
well. Six yards of flannel—just like them. 
That’s their way. There was poor Biddy Houri- 
gan, an Irish Catholic, ma’am—they visited her, 
too, and found her in deep distress, not about a 
pudding though, but because she had net a far- 
th.ng in the world to get her husband out of pur- 
mol And spol ps you think, — hog they 
relieved a r soul in purgatory! hy, with a 
bushel of 4 " : ; : 

**Is it possible?’’ exclaimed the widow ; add- 
ing, in the simplicity of her heart, ‘‘ that perhaps 
it was in the winter.’’ 

‘* No, ma’am, there’s no winter there,’ said 
the stranger. ‘‘ But to business. You have seen 
better days.”’ 

The poor widow cast a piteous glance at the 
bare walls and rickety farniture of her humble 
dwelling. 

** You have been a housekeeper many years in 
this parish,’’ continued the stranger, ‘‘ and have 
been accustomed all your days to a plum-pudding 
at Christmas ; and you cannot bear to go without 
it—hush ! not a word—I know it all by sympathy. 
I like myself to keep up old customs—better, most 
of them, than the new ones.”’ 

‘* They are, indeed,’’ said the widow, shaking 
her head. ‘* But if it is not a liberty, may I ask, 
sir, if you belong to any society yourself!’ 
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«“ Why, yes, ma’am,”’ said the stranger. ‘‘ In 

one sense | do—namely, the Universal Society of 
Human Nature. But if you mean such as the dis- 
trict Visitation, Ido not. I tread in their steps, 
it is true, but it is to do what they leave undone. 
Their ambulators serve me for pointers to find my 
birds. 
‘«« And a noble sort of sporting, if ever there was 
one !’’ exclaimed the widow, with enthusiasm. 
‘«‘Jt’s a thousand pities more rich people don’t 
take out licenses, and follow the same game.” 

‘‘ Tt is, indeed, a thousand pities, ma’am,”’ said 
the stranger; ‘‘and a thousand shames to boot. 
In this motley world of ours, some people have their 
happiness cut thick, and buttered on both sides ; 
and some have it thin, and no butter atall. As 
one of the former class, it’s my duty to bestow 
some of my greasy superfluity on my poorer fel- 
low-creatures. But what are all those heteroge- 
neous articles on the table, neither eatables nor 
drinkables—have you been visited, ma’am, by half 
a dozen societies? 

The widow, with the help of her family, related 
their adventures in search of a pudding, at the end 
of which the stranger laughed so long and immod- 
erately, and choked, and got so black in the face, 
that the children shrieked in chorus for fear he 
should go to heaven before his time. But ready- 
made angel as he was, heaven spared him a little 
longer by letting him come to; at which, how- 
ever, instead of seeming overjoyed, he looked very 
grave, and shook his head, till the widow feared 
he had ** bust a vessel.”’ 

‘** Too bad,”’ he said, at last, ‘‘ too bad of me to 
laugh at such distress. I must make amends on 
the spot—and the best way will be to make you 
all, if I can, as merry as myself. There ma’am’”’ 
—and he placed in the widow’s hand a purse, 
through the green meshes of which she perceived 
the glitter of sovereigns, like gold fish among 
weeds. ‘‘ Properly laid out, that money will pur- 
chase all the requisites for a christmas plum-pud- 
ding, and some odd comforts and clothing besides. 
Hush—no words, I guess them all by sympa- 
thy! Only a shake of the hand all round, and 
a kiss from the little one. There! Be good boys 
and girls! God bless you all! Good-by !’’ 

The children watched the exit of the generous 
stranger till the last bit of him had disappeared, 
and then, as if *‘ drowned in a dream,’’ still con- 
tinued gazing on the door. 

‘* He was a real gentleman !’’ cried Dick. 

** A saint! a saint !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Peck, “a 
real saint upon earth—and I took him for a bailiff! 
but no matter. He don’t know it, that’s one com- 
fort ; and if he did such an angelical being would 
forgive it. But come children, what are you all 
staring att Why don’t you huzza now, as you 
did afore, and whistle, and take hands and dance 
round the table? Vent yourselves how you like 
—only don’t quite pull the house down—for 
we ’ve got a Christmas Pudding at last !”’ 





Socrat Conversation.—Talk not of music to a 
physician, nor of medicine to a fiddler, unless the 
fiddler should be sick, and the physician at a con- 
cert. He that speaks only of such subjects as are 
familiar to himself, treats the company as the stork 
did the fox, presenting an entertainment to him in 
a deep pitcher, out of which no creature could 
feed but a long-billed fowl.—Jones of Nayland. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
‘““pHAT’S WHAT WE ARE.”’ 


** Carerut and troubled about many things,” 
(Alas ! that it should be so with us still 

As in the time of Martha,) I went forth, 
Harass’d and heartsick, with hot aching brow, 
Thought fever’d, happy to escape myself. 


Beauteous that bright May morning! All about 
Sweet influences of earth, and air, and sky, 
Harmoniously accordant. 1 alone, 

The troubled spirit that had driven me forth, 

In dissonance with that fair frame of things 

So blissfully serene. God had not yet 

Let fall the weight of chastening that makes dumb 
The murmuring lip, and stills the rebel heart, 
Ending all earthly interests, and I call’d 

(O Heaven !) that incomplete experience—Grief. 


It would not do. The momentary sense 

Of soft refreshing coolness pass’d away ; 

Back came the troublous thoughts, and, all in vain 
I strove with the tormentors : all in vain, 
Applied me with forced interest to peruse 

Fair nature’s outspread volume : all in vain, 
Look’d up admiring at the dappling clouds 

And depths cerulean. Even as 1 gazed, 

The film—the earthly film—obscured my vision, 
And in the lower region, sore perplex’d, 

Again I wander’d ; and again shook off 

With vex’d impatience the besetting cares, 

And set me straight to gather as | walk’d 

A field-flower nosegay. Plentiful the choice ; 
And, in few moments, of all hues I held 

A glowing handful. In few moments more, 
Where were they! Dropping, as I went along, 
Unheeded on my path, and I was gone— 
Wandering again in maze of thought perplex’d. 


Despairingly I sought the social seene— 

Sound—motion—action—intereourse of words— 

Scarcely of mind—rare privilege !|—We talk’d— 

Oh! how we talk’d! Discuss’d and solved all 
questions : 

Religion—morals—manners—politics— 

Physics and metaphysics—books and authors— 

Fashion and dress—our neighbors and ourselves. 

But even as the senseless changes rang, 

And I help’d ring them, in my secret soul 

Grew weariness, disgust and self-contempt ; 

And more disturb’d in spirit, I retraced, 

More cynically sad, my homeward way. 


It led me through the churchyard, and methought, 

There entering, as I let the iron gate 

Swing to behind me, that the change was good— 

The unquiet living, for the quiet dead. 

And at that moment, from the old church tower 

A knell resounded—* Man to his long home’”’ 

Drew near. ‘*The mourners went about the 
streets ;’’ 

And there, few paces onward to the right, 

Close by the pathway, was an open grave, 

Not of the humbler sort, shaped newly out, 

Narrow and deep in the dark mould ; when closed, 

To be roofed over with the living sod, 

And left for all adornment (and so best) 

To Nature’s reverential hand. The tomb, 

Made ready there for a fresh habitant. 

Was that of an old family. I knew it. 

A very ancient altar-tomb, where Time 

With his rough fretwork mark’d the sculptor’s art 

Feebly elaborate—heraldic shields 
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And mortuary emblems, half effaced, 

Deep sunken at one end, of many names, 

Graven with suitable inscriptions, each 

Upon the shelving slab and sides ; scarce now 

Might any but an antiquarian eye 

Make out a letter. Five-and-fifty years 

The door of that dark dwelling had shut in 

The last admitted sleeper. e, *t was said, 

Died of a broken heart—a widow’d mother 

Following her only child, by violent death 

Cut off untimely, and—the whisper ran— 

By his own hand. The tomb was ancient then, 

When they two were interr’d ; and they, the first 

For whom, within the memory of man, 

It had been open’d ; and their names fill’d up 

ar sharp-cut newness mocking the old stone) 
he last remaining space. And so it seem’d 

The gathering was complete ; the appointed number 

Laid in the sleeping.chamber, and seal’d up, 

Inviolate till the great gathering day. 

The few remaining of the name dis 

The family fortunes dwindled—ill, at last, 

They sank into decay, and out of sight, 

And out of memory ; +ill an aged man 

Pass’d by some parish very far away 

To die in ours—his legal settlement— 

Claim’d kindred with the long-forgotten race, 

Its sole survivor, and in right thereof, 

Of that affinity, to moulder with them 

In the old familv grave. 


‘* A natural wish,”’ 
Said the authorities ; ‘* and sure enough 
He was of the old stock—the last descendant— 
And it would cost no more to bury him 
Under the old crack’d tombstone, with its scutch- 
eons, 
“Than in the common ground.’’ So, graciously, 
"The boon was granted, and he died content. 
And now the pauper’s funeral had set forth, 
And the bell toll’d—not many strokes, nor long— 
‘Pauper’s allowance. He was coming home. 
But while the train was yet a good way off— 
‘The workhouse burial train—I stopp’d to look 
Upon the seene before me ; and methought 
Oh! that some gifted painter could behold 
And give duration to that living picture, 
So rich in moral and pictorial beauty, 
If seen arightly by the spiritual eye 
As with the bodily organ ! 


The old tomb, 
With its quaint tracery, gilded here and there 
With sunlight glancing through the o’er-arching 
lime, 

Far flinging its cool shadow, flickering light— 
Our gray-hair’d sexton, with his hard gray face, 
(A living tombstone !) resting on his mattock 

or the low portal ; and just over right, 

is back against the lime-tree, his thin hands 

Lock’d in each other—hanging down before him 
As with their own dead weight—a tall slim youth 
With hollow hectic cheek, and pale parch’d lip, 
And laboring breath, and eyes upon the ground 
Fast rooted, as if taking measurement 

Betime for his own grave. I stopp’d a moment, 
Contemplating those thinkers—youth and age— 
Mark’d for the sickle ; as it seem’d—the unripe 
‘To be first gather’d. Stepping forward, then, 
Down to the house of death, in vague expectance, 
I sent a curious, not unshrinking, gaze. 
“There lay the burning brain and broken heart, 
Long, long at rest: and many a thing beside 





That had been life—warm, sentient, busy life— 
very 2 thirsted, laugh’d, wept, hoped and 


Hated and Joved—enjoy’d and agonized , 

Where of all this, was all I look’d to see ? 

The mass of crumbling coffins—some belike 

ees undermost) with their contents crush’d in, 
‘d and shapeless. Even in this damp vault, 

With more teness could the old Destroyer 

Have done his darkling work’ Yet lo! I look’d 

Into a small square chamber, swept and clean, 

Except that on one side, against wall, 

Lay a few fragments of dark rotten wood, 

And a small heap of fine, rich, reddish earth 

Was piled up in a corner. 


* How is this?” 
In stupid wonderment I ask’d myself, 
And dull of apprehension. ‘Turning, then, 
To the old sexton—* Tell me, friend,’’ I said, 
‘* Here should be many coffins—Where are they’ 
And” (pointing to the earth-heap) ‘‘ what is that !”’ 


He raised his eyes to mine with a strange look 
And strangely meaning smile ; and I repeated 
(For not a word he spoke) my witless question. 


Then, with a deep distinctness he made answer, 

Distinct and slow, looking from whence I pointed, 

Full in my face again, and what he said 

Thrill’d through my very soul,—** That ’s what we 
are !”” 


So I was answer’d. Sermons upon death 

I had heard many : lectures by the score 

Upon life’s vanities. But never words 
mortal preacher to my heart struck home 

With such convicting sense and suddenness 

As that plain-spoken homily, so brief, 

Of the unletter’d man. 


‘* That ’s what we are !’’— 
Repeating after him, I murmur’d low 
In deep acknowledgment, and bow’d the head 
Profoundly reverential. A deep calm 
Came over me, and to the inward eye 
Vivid perception. Set against each other, 
I saw weigh’d out the things of time and sense, 
And of eternity ;—and oh! how light 
Look’d, in that truthful hour, the earthly scale ! 
And oh! what strength, when from the penal doom 
Nature recoil’d, in His remember’d words : 
“* T am the Resurrection and the Life !”’ 


And other words of that Divinest Speaker 

Words to all mourners of al] times address’d) 

em’d spoken to me as I went along 
In prayerful thought, slow musing on my way,— 
of Believe in me”’—** Let not your hearts be troub- 
led _ 

And sure, I could have promised in that hour, 
But that I knew myself how fallible, 
That never more should cross or care of this life 
Disquiet or distress me. So I came, 
Chasten’d in spirit, to my home again, 
Composed and comforted, and cross’d the threshold 
That day ‘‘ a wiser, not a sadder, woman.”’ 





A terter from Frankfort mentions that business 
was extremely dull ever since the illness of Madame 
Meyer Amschel. Rothschild, who is now ninety- 
nine years of age. The eldest of her sons had 
made a vow to give the poor a sum of 40,000 
florins, if his mother accomplished her hundredth 
year. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
HISTORY, HISTORIANS, GUIZOT. 


Macuiaveu was the first historian who seems to 
have formed a conception of the philosophy of his- 
tory. Before this time, the narrative of human 
events was little more than a series of biographies, 
imperfectly connected together by a few slight 
sketches of the empires on which the actions of 
their heroes were exerted. In this style of his- 
tory, the ancient writers were, and to the end of 
time probably will continue to be, altogether in- 
imitable. Their skill in narrating a story, in 
developing the events of a life, in tracing the for- 
tunes of a city or a state, as they were raised by a 
suecession of illustrious patriots, or sunk by a 
series of oppressive tyrants, has never been ap- 
proached in modern times. The histories of Xeno- 
phon and Thucydides, of Livy and Sallust, of 
Cesar and Tacitus, are all more or less formed on 
this model ; and the more extended view of his- 
tory, as embracing an account of the countries the 
transactions of which were narrated, originally 
formed, and to a great part executed, by the father 
of history, Herodotus, appears to have been, in an 
unaccountable manner, lost by his successors. 

In these immortal works, however, human trans- 
actions are uniformly regarded as they have been 
affected by, or called forth the agency of, indi- 
vidual men. We are never presented with the 
view of society tn a mdss ; as influenced by a series 
of causes and effeets independent of the agency of 
individual man—or, to speak more correctly, in the 
development of which the agency is an uncon- 
scious, and often almost a passive, instrument. 
Constantly regarding history as an extensive species 
of biography, they not only did not withdraw the 
eye to the distance necessary to obtain such a 
general view of the progress of things, but they 
did the reverse. Their great object was to bring 
the eye so close as to see the whole virtues or 
vices of the principal figures, which they exhibited 
on their moving panorama ; and in so doing, they 
rendered it incapable of perceiving, at the same 
time, the movement of the whole social body of 
which they formed a part. Even Livy, in his pic- 
tured narrative of Roman victories, is essentially 
biographical. His inimitable work owes its en- 
during celebrity to the charming episodes of indi- 
viduals, or graphic pictures of particular events 
with which it abounds ; scarce any general views 
on the progress of society, or the causes to which 
its astonishing progress in the Roman state was 
owing, are to be found. In the introduction to the 
life of Catiline, Sallust has given, with unequalled 
power, a sketch of the causes which corrupted the 
republic ; and if his work had been pursued in the 
same style, it would indeed have been a philo- 
sophical history. But neither the Catiline nor the 
Jugurthine war are histories; they are chapters 
of history, containing two interesting biographies. 
Scattered through the writings of Tacitus, are to 
be found numerous caustic and profound observa- 
tions on human nature, and the increasing vices 
and selfishness of a corrupted age: but, like the 
maxims of Rochefoucault, it is to individual, not 
general, humanity that they refer; and they strike 
us as so admirably just because they do not de- 
scribe general causes operating upon society as a 
body—which often make little impression save on 
a few reflecting minds—but strike direct to the 
human heart in a way which comes home to 
the breast of every individual. who reads them. 
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Never was a juster observation than that the 
human mind is never quiescent ; it may not give 
the external symptoms of action, but it does not 
cease to have the internal action: it sleeps, but 
even then it dreams. Writers innumerable have 
declaimed on the night of the middle ages—on the 
deluge of barbarism which, under the Goths, 
flooded the world—on the torpor of the human 
mind, under the combined pressure of savage vio- 
lence and priestly superstition ; yet this was pre- 
cisely the period when the minds of men, deprived 
of external vent, turned inwards on themselves ; 
and that the learned and thoughtful, shut out from 
any active part in society by the general preva- 
lence of military violence, sought, in the solitude 
of the cloister, employment in reflecting on the 
mind itself, and the general causes which, under 
its guidance, operated upon society. The influ- 
ence of this great change in the direction of 
thought at once appeared when knowledge, liber- 
ated from the cloister and the university, again 
took its place among the affairs of men. Machiavel 
in Italy, and Bacon in England, for the first time 
in the annals of knowledge, reasoned upon human 
affairs as a science. They spoke of the minds of 
men as permanently governed by certain causes, 
and of known principles, always leading to the 
same results; they treated of politics as a science 
in which certain known laws existed, and could be 
discovered, as in mechanics and hydraulics. This 
was a great step in advance, and demonstrated that 
the superior age of the world, and the wide sphere 
to which political observation had now been ap- 
plied, had permitted the accumulation of such an 
increased store of facts, as permitted deductions, 
founded on experience, to be formed in regard to 
the affairs of nations. Still more, it showed that 
the attention of writers had been drawn to the 
general causes of human affairs; that they rea- 
soned on the actions of men as a subject of abstract 
thought ; regarded effects formerly prodiced as 
hkely to recur from a similar combination of cir- 
cumstances ; and formed conclusions for the regu- 
lation of future conduct, from the results of past 
experience. This tendency is, in an especial man- 
ner, conspicuous in the Discorsi of Machiavel, 
where certain general propositions are stated, 
deduced, indeed, from the events of Roman story, 
but announced as lasting truths, applicable to every 
future generation and circumstances of men. In 
depth of view and justness of observation, these 
views of the Florentine statesman never were sur- 
passed. Bacon’s essays relate, for the most part, 
to subjects of morals, or domestic and private life ; 
but not unfrequently he touches on the general 
concerns of nations, and with the same profound 
observation of the past, and philosophic anticipation 
of the future. 

Voltaire professed to elevate history in France 
from the jejune and trifling details of genealogy, 
courts, wars, and negotiations, in which it had 
hitherto, in his country, been involved, to the more 
general contemplation of arts and philosophy, and 
the progress of human affairs; and, in some re- 
spects, he certainly effected a great reformation on 
the ponderous annalists who had preceded him. 
But the foundation of his history was still biogra- 
phy ; he regarded human events only as they were 
grouped round two or three great men, or as they 
were influenced by the speculations of men of let- 
ters and science. The history of France he stig- 
matized as savage and worthless till the reign of 
Louis XIV.; the Russians he locked upon as 
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bitter barbarians till the time of Peter the Great. 
He thought the philosophers alone all in all; till 
they arose, and a sovereign appeared, who col- 
lected them round his throne, and shed on them 
the rays of royal favor, human events were not 
worth narrating; they were merely the contests 
of one set of savages plundering another. Re- 
ligion, in his eyes, was a mere priestly delusion to 
enslave and benighten mankind ; from its oppres- 
sion the greatest miseries of modern times had 
flowed ; the first step in the emancipation of the 
human mind was to chase forever from the earth 
those sacerdotal tyrants. The most free-thinking 
historian will now admit, that these views are 
essentially erroneous ; he will allow that, viewing 
Christianity merely as a human institution, its 
effect in restraining the violence of feudal anarchy 
was incalculable ; long anterior to the date of the 
philosophers, he will look for the broad foundation 
on which national character and institutions, for 
good or for evil, have been formed. Voltaire was 
of great service to history, by turning it from 
courts-and camps to the of literature, 
science, and the arts—to the elineation of man- 
ners, and the preparation of anecdotes descriptive 
of character ; but, notwithstanding all his talent, 
he never got a glimpse of the general causes 
which influence society. He gave us the his- 
tory of philosophy, but not the philosophy of 
history. 

The ardent genius and pictorial eye of Gibbon 
rendered him an ptt delineator of events ; 
and his powerful mind made him seize the general 
and characteristic features of society and manners, 
as they appear in different parts of the world, as 
well as the traits of individual greatness. His de- 
scriptions of the Roman empire in the zenith of its 
power, as it existed in the time of Augustus—of 
its decline and long-protracted old age, under Con- 
stantine and his successors on the Byzantine throne 
—of the manners of the pastoral nations, who, 
under different names, and for a succession of ages, 
pressed upon and at last overturned the empire— 
of the Saracens, who, issuing from the lands of 
Arabia, with the Koran in one hand and the cime- 
ter in the other, urged on their resistless course, 
till they were arrested by the Atlantic on the one 
side, and the Indian ocean on the other—of the 
stern crusaders, who, nursed amid the cloistered 
shades and castellated realms of Europe, struggled 
with that devastating horde ‘‘ when ’t was strong- 
est, and ruled it when ’t was wildest’’—of the long 
agony, silent decay, and ultimate resurrection 
of the Eternal City—are so many immortal pic- 
tures, which, to the end of the world, will fasci- 
nate every ardent and imaginative mind. But, 
notwithstanding this incomparable talent for gene- 
ra! and characteristic description, he had not the 
mind necessary for a philosophical analysis of the 
series of causes which influence human events. 
He viewed religion with a jaundiced and prejudiced 
eye—the fatal bequest of his age and French edu- 
cation, unworthy alike of his native candor and in- 
herent strength of understanding. He had pro- 
found philosophic ideas, and occasionally let them 
out with admirable effect ; but the turn of his mind 
was essentially descriptive, and his powers were 
such, in that brilliant department, that they wiled 
him from the less inviting contemplation of general 
causes. We turn over his fascinating pages with- 
out wearying; but without ever discovering the 
general progress or apparent tendency of human 
affairs. We look in vain for the profound reflec- 
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tions of Machiavel on the permanent results of cer- 
tain political combinations or experiments. He 
has led us through a ‘‘ mighty maze ;’’ but he 
_ made no attempt to show it “not without a 
P an.’’ 

Hume is commonly called a philosophical his- 
torian, and so he is; but he has even less than 
Gibbon the power of unfolding the general causes 
which influence the progress of human events. 
He was not, properly speaking, a philosophic his- 
torian, but a philosopher writing history—and 
these are very different things. The practical 
statesman will often make a better delineator of 
the progress of human affairs than the philosophic 
recluse ; for he is more practically acquainted with 
their secret springs : it was not in the schools, but 
the forum or the palace, that Sallust, Tacitus, and 
Burke acquired their deep insight into the human 
heart. Hume was gifted with admirable sagacity 
in political economy ; and it is the good sense and 
depth of his views on that important subject, then 
for the first time brought to bear on the annals of 
man, that has chiefly gained for him, and with 
justice, the character of a philosophic historian. 

o this may be added the admirable clearness and 
rhetorical powers with which he has stated the 
principal arguments for end against the great 
changes in the English institutions which it fell to 
his lot to recount—arguments far abler than were 
either used by, or occurred to, the actors by whom 
they were brought about ; for it is seldom that a 
Hume is found in the councils of men. With 

ual ability, too, he has given periodical sketches 
of manners, customs, and habits, mingled with 
valuable details on finance, commerce, and prices 
—all elements, and most important ones, in the 
formation of philosophical history. We owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the man who has rescued 
these important facts from the ponderous folios 
where they were slumbering in forgotten obscurity, 
and brought them into the broad light of philo- 
sophic observation and popular narrative. But, 
notwithstanding all this, ous is far from being 
gifted with the philosophy of history. He has 
collected or prepared many of the facts necessary 
for the science, but he has made little progress in 
it himself. He was essentially a skeptic. He 
aimed rather at spreading doubts than shedding 
light. Like Voltaire and Gibbon, he was scanda- 
lously prejudiced and unjust on the subject of re- 
ligion ; and to write modern history without cor- 
rect views on that subject, is like playing Hamlet 
without the character of the Prince of Denmark. 
He was too indolent to acquire the vast store of 
facts indispensable for correct generalization on the 
varied theatre of human affairs, and often drew 
hasty and incorrect conclusions from the events 
which particularly came under his observation. 
Thus the repeated indecisive battles between the 
fleets of Charles IT. and the Dutch, drew from him 
the observation, apparently justified by their re- 
sults, that sea-fights are seldom so important or 
decisive as those at land. The fact is just the 
reverse. Witness the battle of Salamis, which 
repelled from Europe the tide of Persian invasion ; 
that of Actium, which gave a master to the Roman 
world ; that of Sluys, which exposed France to 
the dreadful English invasions, begun under Ed- 
ward III.; that of Lepanto, which rolled back 
from Christendom the wave of Mahometan con- 
quest ; the defeat of the Armada, which perma- 
nently established the Reformation in northern 





Europe; that of La Hogue, which broke the mari- 
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time strength of Louis XTV.; that of Trafalgar, 
which forever took ‘‘ ships, colonies, and com- 
merce’’ from Napoleon, and spread them with the 
British colonial empire over half the globe. 

Montesquieu owes his colossal reputation chiefly 
to his Esprit des Loix; but the ndeur et De- 
cadence des Romains is by much the greater work. 
It has never attained nearly the reputation in this 
country which it deserves, either in consequence 
of the English mind being less partial than the 
French to the philosophy of human affairs, or, as 
is more probable, from the system of education at 
our universities being so exclusively devoted to 
the study of words, that our scholars never arrive 
at the knowledge of things. It is impossible to 
imagine a work in which the philosophy of history 
is more ably condensed, or where there is exhib- 
ited, in a short space, a more profound view of 
the general causes to which the long-continued 
greatness and ultimate decline of that celebrated 
people were owing. It is to be regretted only 
that he did not come to modern times and other 
ages with the same masterly survey ; the informa- 
tion collected in the Esprit des Loix would have 
furnished him with ample materials for such a 
work In that noble treatise, the same philo- 
sophic and generalizing spirit is conspicuous ; but 
there is too great a love of system, an obvious par- 
tiality for fanciful analogies, and, not unfrequently, 
conclusions hastily deduced, from insufficient data. 
These errors, the natural result of a philosophic 
and profound mind wandering without a guide in 
the mighty maze of human transactions, are en- 
tirely avoided in the Grandeur et Decadence des 
Romains, where he was retained by authentic his- 
tory to a known train of events, and where his 
imaginative spirit and marked turn for generaliza- 
tion found sufficient scope, and no more, to pro- 
duce the most perfect commentary on the annals 
of a single people of which the human mind can 
boast. 

Bossuet, in his Universal Mistory, aimed at a 
higher object; he professed to give nothing less 
than a development of the plan of Providence in 
the government of human affairs, during the whole 
of antiquity, and down to the reign of Charle- 
magne. ‘The idea was magnificent, and the men- 
tal powers, as well as eloquence, of the Bishop of 
Meaux promised the greatest results from such an 
undertaking. But the execution has by no means 
corresponded to the conception. Voltaire has said, 
that he professed to give a view of universal his- 
tory, and he has only given the history of the 
Jews; and there is too much truth in the observa- 
tion. He never got out of the fetters of his eccle- 
siastical education; the Jews were the centre 
round which he supposed all other nations re- 
volved. His mind was polemical, not philo- 
sophie; a great theologian, he was but an indif- 
ferent historian. In one particular, indeed, his 
observations are admirable, and, at times, in the 
highest degree impressive. He never loses sight 
of the divine superintendence of human affairs: 
he sees in all the revolutions of empires the pro- 
gress of a mighty plan for the ultimate redemption 
of mankind; and he traces the workings of this 
Superintending power in all the transactions of 
man. But it may be doubted whether he took the 
correct view of this sublime but mysterious sub- 
ject. He supposes the divine agency to influence 
directly the affairs of men-—not through the me- 
dium of general laws, or the adaptation of our 
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of our condition. Hence his views strike at the 
freedom of human actions: he makes men and 
nations little more than the puppets by which the 
Deity works out the great drama of human affairs, 
Without disputing the reality of such immediate 
agency is some particular cases, it may safely be 
affirmed, that by far the greater part of the affairs 
of men are left entirely to their own guidance, and 
that their actions are overruled, not directed, by 
Almighty power, to work out the purposes of Di- 
vine beneficence. 

That which Bossuet left undone, Robertson did. 
The first volume of his Charles V. may justly be 
regarded as the greatest step which the human 
mind had yet made in the philosophy of history. 
Extending his views beyond the admirable survey 
which Montesquieu had given of the rise and de- 
cline of the Roman empire, he aimed at giving a 
view of the progress of society in modern times. 
This matter, of the progress of society, was a fa- 
vorite subject at that period with political philoso- 
phers ; and by combining the speculations of these 
ingenious men with the solid basis of facts which 
his erudition and industry had worked out, Rob- 
ertson succeeded in producing the most luminous, 
and at the same time just, view of the progress of 
nations that had yet been exhibited among man- 
kind. The philosophy of history here appeared 
in its full lustre. en and nations were exhibited 
in their just proportions. Society was viewed, 
not only in its details, but its masses; the general 
causes which influence its progress, running into 
or mutually affecting each other, and yet all con- 
spiring with more or less efficacy to bring about a 
general result, were exhibited in the most lucid and 
masterly manner. The great causes which have 
contributed to form the elements of modern soci- 
ety—ithe decaying civilization of Rome—the irrup- 
tion of the northern nations—the prostration and 
degradation of the conquered people—the revival 
of the military spirit with the private wars of the 
nobles—the feudal system and institution of chiv- 
alry—the crusades, and revival of letters follow- 
ing the capture of Constantinople by the Turks— 
the invention of printing, and consequent exten- 
sion of knowledge to the great body of the people 
—the discovery of the compass, and, with it, of 
America, by Columbus, and doubling of the Cape 
of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama—the discovery 
of gunpowder, and prodigious change thereby ef- 
fected in the implements of human destruction 
—are all there treated in the most luminous 
manner, and, in general, with the justest dis- 
crimination. The vast agency of general causes 
upon the progress of mankind now became appa- 
rent: unseen powers, like the deities of Homer 
in the war of ‘Troy, were seen to mingle at every 
step with the tide of sublunary affairs; and so 
powerful and irresistible does their agency, when 
once revealed, appear, that we are perhaps now 
likely to fall into the opposite extreme, and to 
ascribe too little to individual effort or character. 
Men and nations seem to be alike borne forward 
on the surface of a mighty stream, which they are 
equally incapable of arresting or directing ; and, 
after surveying the vain and impotent attempts of 
individuals to extricate themselves from the cur- 
rent, we are apt to exclaim with the philoso- 
pher,* ‘He has dashed with his oar to hasten 
the cataract ; he has waved with his fan to give 
speed to the winds.”’ , 

A nearer examination, however, will convince 
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every candid inquirer, that individual character 
exercises, if not a paramount, yet a very powerful 
influence on human affairs. hoever investigates 
minutely any period of history will find, on the one 
hand, that general causes affecting the whole of 
society are in constant operation; and on the 
other, that these general causes themselves are 
often set in motion or directed in their effects, by 
particular men. Thus, of what efficacy were the 
constancy of Pitt, the foresight of Burke, the arm 
of Nelson, the wisdom of Wellington, the genius 
of Wellesley, in bringing to maturity the British 
empire, and spreading the Anglo-Saxon race, in 
pursuance of its appointed mission, over half the 
globe! What marvellous effect had the heroism 
and skill of Robert Bruce upon the subsequent 
history of Scotland, and, through it, on the fortunes 
of the British race! Thus biography, or the deeds 
or thoughts of illustrious men, still forms a most 
important, and certainly the most interesting, part 
even of general history ; and the perfection of that 
noble art consists, not in the exclusive delineation 
of individual achievement, or the concentration of 
attention on general causes, but in the union of the 
two in due proportions, as they really exist in 
nature, and determine, by their combined opera- 
tion, the direction of human affairs. The talent 
now required in the historian partakes, accord- 
ingly, of this two-fold character. He is expected 
to write philosophy and biography: skill in draw- 
ing individual character, the power of describing 
individual achievements, with a clear perception 
of general causes, and the generalizing faculty of 
enlarged philosophy. He must combine in his 
mind the powers of the microscope and the tele- 
scope; be ready, like the steam-engine, at one 
time to twist a fibre, at another to propel an hun- 
dred-gun ship. Hence the rarity of eminence in 
‘this branch of knowlecge ; and if we could con- 
ceive a writer who, to the ardent genius and de- 
scriptive powers of Gibbon, should unite the lucid 
glance and just discrimination of Robertson, and 
the calm sense and reasoning powers of Hume, he 
would form a more perfect historian than ever has, 
or probably ever eit appetite upon earth. 

ith all his generalizing powers, however, 
Robertson fell into one defect—or rather, he was 
unable, in one respect, to extricate himself from 
the prejadites of his age and profession. He was 
not a freethinker—on the contrary, he was a sin- 
cere and pious divine; but he lived in an age of 
freethinkers—they had the chief influence in the 
formation of a writer’s fame; and he was too de- 
sirous of literary reputation to incur the hazard of 
ridicule or contempt, by assigning too prominent a 
place to the obnoxious topic. Thenee he has as- 
cribed far too little influence to Christianity, in re- 
straining the ferocity of savage manners, preserv- 
ing alive the remains of ancient knowledge, and 
laying in general freedom the broad and deep foun- 
dations of European society. He has not over- 
looked these topics, but he has not given them their 
due place, nor assigned them their proper weight. 
He lived and died in comparative retirement; and 
he was never able to shake himself free from the 
prejudices of his country and education, on the 
subject of Romish religion. Not that he exacger- 
ated the abuses and enormities of the Roman Cath- 
olie superstition which brought about the reforma- 
tion, nor the vast benefits which Luther conferred 
upon mankind by bringing them to light ; both were 
so great, that they hardly admitted of exagge- 
ration. His error—and, in the delineation of the 
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progress of society in modern Europe, it was a 
very fom one—consisted in overlooking the ben- 
eficial effect of that very superstition, then so per- 
nicious, ih? abcd age of the world, when violence 
was univ , crime prevalent alike in high and 
low places, and government impotent to check 
either the tyranny of the great or the madness of 
the people. Then it was that superstition was 
the greatest blessing which Providence, in mercy, 
could bestow on mankind ; for it effected what the 
wisdom of the learned or the efforts of the active 
were alike unable to effect; it restrained the vio- 
lence by imaginary, which was inaccessible to the 
force of real, terrors; and spread that protection 
under the shadow of the Cross, which could never 
have been obtained by the power of the sword. 
Robertson was wholly insensible to these early 
and inestimable blessings of the Christian faith ; 
he has admirably delineated the beneficial influence 
of the crusades upon subsequent society, but on 
this all-im t topic he is silent. Yet, whoever 
has studied the condition of European society in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, as it has 
since been developed in the admirable works of 
Sismondi, Thierry, Michelet, and Guizot, must be 
aware that the services, not merely of Christianity, 
but of the superstitions which had usurped its 
place, were, during that long period, incalculable ; 
and that, but for them, European society would 
infallibly have sunk, as Asiatic in every age has 
done, beneath the desolating sword of barbarian 
wer. 

Sismondi—if the magnitude, and in many re- 
spects the merit, of his works be considered—must 
be regarded as one of the greatest historians of 
modern times. His ‘‘ History of the Italian Re- 

ublics”’ in sixteen, of the ‘‘ Monarchy of France” 
in thirty volumes, attest the variety and extent of 
his antiquarian researches, as well as the indefati- 
eer industry of his pen: his ‘* Literature of the 

outh of Europe’’ in four, and ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Essays’’ in three volumes, show how happily he 
has blended these weighty investigations with the 
lighter topics of literature and poetry, and the 
political philosophy which, in recent times, has 
come to occupy so large a place in the study of all 
who have turned their mind to the progress of hu- 
man affairs. Nor is the least part of his merit to 
be found in the admirable skill with which he has 
condensed, each in two volumes, his great histo- 
ries, for the benefit of that numerous class of 
readers who, unable or unwilling to face the formi- 
dable undertaking of going through his great his- 
tories, are desirous of” obtaining such a brief sum- 
mary of their leading events as may suffice for per- 
sons of ordinary perseverance or education. His 
mind was essentially philosophical ; and it is the 
 sgromtd of modern history, accordingly, which 

e has exerted himself so strenuously to unfold. 
He views society at a distance, and exhibits its 
great changes in their just proportions, and, in 
general, with their true effects. His success in 
this arduous undertaking has been great indeed. 
He has completed the picture of which Robertson 
had only formed the sketch—and completed it with 
such a prodigious collection of materials, and so 
lucid an arrangement of them in their oy mm 
places, as to have left future ages little to do but 
draw the just conclusions from the results of his 
labors. 

With all these merits, and they are great, and 
with this rare combination of antiquarian industry 
with philosophical generalization, Sismondi is far 
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from being a perfect historian. He did well to 
abridge his great works; for he will find few 
readers who will have perseverance enough to go 
through them. An abridgment was tried of Gib- 
bon; but it had little suecess, and has never since 
been attempted. You might as well publish an 
abridgment of Waverley or Ivanhoe. Every reader 
of the Decline and Fall must feel that condensation 
is impossible, without an omission of interest or a 
curtailment of beauty. Sismondi, with all his ad- 
mirable qualities as a general and philosophic 
historian, wants the one thing needful in exciting 
interest—descriptive and dramatic power. He was 
a man of great vigor of thought and clearness of 
observation, but lithe genius—at least of that 
kind of genius which is necessary to move the 
feelings or warm the imagination. ‘That was his 
principal defect; and it will prevent his great 
works from ever commanding the attention of a 
namerous body of general readers, however much 
they may be esteemed by the learned and studious. 
Conscious of this deficiency, he makes scarce any 
attempt to make his narrative interesting ; but, re- 
serving his whole strength for general views on 
the progress of society, or philosophic observations 
on its most important changes, he fills up the in- 
termediate space with long quotations from chron- 
icles, memoirs, and state papers—a sure way, if the 
selection is not made with great judgment, of ren- 
dering the whole insupportably tedious. Every 
narrative, to be interesting, should be given in the 
writer’s own words, unless on these oceasions, by 
no means frequent, when some striking or remark- 
able expression of a speaker, or contemporary 
writer, are to be preserved. Unity of style and 
expression is as indispensable in a history which is 
to move the heart, or faseinate the imagination, as 
in a tragedy, a painting, or an epic poem. 

But, in addition to this, Sismondi’s general 
views, though ordinarily just, and always ex- 
pressed with clearness and precision, are not al- 
ways to be taken without examination. Like 
Robertson, he was never able to extricate him- 
self entirely from the early prejudices of his 
country and education ; hardly any of the Geneva 
school of philosophers have been able to do so. 
Brought up in that learned and able, but narrow, 
and in some respects bigoted community, he was 
early engaged in the vast undertaking of the His- 
tory of the Italian Republics. Thas, before he 
was well aware of it, and at atime of life when 
the opinions are flexible, and easily moulded by 
external impressions, he became irrevocably ena- 
mored of such little communities as he had lived 
in, or was describing, and imbibed all the preju- 
dices against the Church of Rome, which have 
naturally, from close proximity, and the endurance 
of unutterable evils at its hands, been ever preva- 
lent among the Calvinists of Geneva. These 
causes have tinged his otherwise impartial views 
with two signal prejudices, which appear in all his 
writings where these subjects are even remotely 
alluded to. His partiality for municipal instita- 
tions, and the social system depending on them, is 
as extravagant, as his aversion to the Church of 
Rome is conspicuous and intemperate. His idea 
of a perfect society would be a confederacy of lit- 
tle republics, governed by popularly elected magis- 
trates, holding the scarlet old lady of Rome in 
utter abomination, and governed in matters of re- 
erm by the Presbyterian forms, and the tenets 
of Calvin. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
annalist of the countries of Tasso and Dante, of 
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Titian and Machiavel, of Petrarch and Leonardo 
da Vinei, of Galileo and Michael Angelo, should 
conceive, that in no other state of society is such 
scope afforded for mental cultivation and the de- 
velopment of the highest efforts of genius. Still 
less is it surprising, that the historian of the cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, of the unheard of 
atrocities of Simon de Montfort, of the wholesale 
massacres, burnings, and torturings, which have 
brought such indelible disgrace on the Roman 
priesthood, should feel deeply interested in a faith 
which has extricated his own country from the 
abominable persecution. But still, this indulgence 
of these natural, and in some respects praisewor- 
thy, feelings, has blinded Sismondi to the insur- 
mountable evils of a confederacy of small republics 
at this time, amidst surrounding, powerful, and 
monarchical states ; and to the inappreciable bless- 
ings of the Christian faith, and even of the Ro- 
mish superstition, before the period when these in- 
famous cruelties began, when their warfare was 
only with the oppressor, their struggles with the 
destroyers of the human race. 

But truth is great, and will prevail. ‘Those just 
views of modern society, which neither the lumi- 
nous eye of Robertson, nor the learned research 
and philosophic mind of Sismondi could reach, 
have been brought forward by a writer of surpass- 
ing ability, whose fame as an historian and a phi- 
losopher is for the time overshadowed by the more 
fleeting celebrity of the statesman and the politi- 
cian. We will not speak of M. Guizot in the 
latter character, much as we are tempted to do so, 
by the high and honorable part which he has long 
borne in European diplomacy, and the signal abil- 
ity with which, in the midst of a short-sighted and 
rebellious generation, clamoring, as the Romans 
of old, for the muitis utile bellum, he has sustained 
his sovereign’s wise and magnanimous resolution 
to maintain peace. We are too near the time fF 
appreciate the magnitude of these blessings ; men 
would not now believe through what a crisis the 
British empire, unconscious of its danger, passed, 
when M. Thiers was dismissed, three years and a 
half ago, by Louis Philippe, and M. Guizot called 
to the helm. But when the time arrives, as arrive 
it will, that the diplomatic secrets of that period 
are vrought to light; when the instructions of the 
revolutionary minister to the admiral of the Tou- 
lon fleet are made known, and the marvellous 
chance which prevented their being acted upon by 
him, has become matter of history ; it will be ad- 
mitted, that the civilized world have good cause to 
thank M. Guizot for saving it from a contest as 
vehement, as perilous, and probably as disastrous 
to all concerned, as that which followed the French 
Revolution. 

Our present business is with M. Guizot as a his- 
torian and philosopher ; a character in which he 
will be remembered, long after his services to hu- 
manity as a statesman and a minister have ceased 
to attract the attention of men. In those respects, 
we place him in the very highest rank among the 
writers of modern Europe. It must be understood, 
however, in what his greatness consists, lest the 
readers, expecting what they will not find, expe- 
rience disappointment, when they begin the study 
of his works. He is neither imaginative nor pic- 
torial; he seldom aims at the pathetic, and has 
little eloquence. He is not a Livy nor a Gibbon. 
Nature has not given him either dramatic or de- 
scriptive powers. He is a man of the highest 
genius; but it consists not in narrating particular 
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events, or describing individual achievement. It 
is in the discovery of general causes; in tracing 
the operation of changes in society, which escape 
ordinary observation ; in seeing whence man has 
come, and whither he is going, that his greatness 
consists ; and in that loftiest of the regions of his- 
tory, he is unrivalled. We know of no author who 
has traced the changes of society, and the general 
causes which determine the fate of nations, with 
such just views and so much sagacious discrimi- 
nation. He is not, properly speaking, an histo- 
rian ; his vocation and object were different. He 
is a great discourser on history. If ever the phi- 
losophy of history was embodied in a human be- 
ing, it is in M. Guizot. 

The style of this great author is, in every re- 
spect, suited to his subject. He does not aim at 
the highest flights of fancy ; makes no attempt to 
warm the soul or melt the feelings; is seldom 
imaginative, and never descriptive. But he is 
uniformly lucid, sagacious, and discriminating ; 
deduces his conclusions with admirable clearness 
from his premises, and oceasionally warms from 
the innate grandeur of his subject into a glow of 
fervent eloquence. He seems to treat of human 
affairs, as if he viewed them from a loftier sphere 
than other men; as if he were elevated above the 
usual struggles and contests of humanity; and a 
superior power had withdrawn the veil which 
shrouds their secret causes and course from the 
gaze of sublunary beings. He cares not to dive 
into the secrets of cabinets; attaches little, per- 
haps too little, importance to individual character ; 
but fixes his steady gaze on the great and lasting 
causes which, in a durable manner, influence hu- 
man affairs. He views them not from year to 
year, but from century to century ; and, when con- 
sidered in that view, it is astonishing how much 
= importance of individual agency disappears. 

mportant in their generition—sometimes almost 
omnipotent for g or for evil while they live— 
particular men, how great soever, rarely leave any 
very important consequences behind them; or at 
least rarely do what other men might not have 
done as effectually as they, and which was not 
already determined by the tendency of the human 
mind, and the tide, either of flow or ebb, by which 
human affairs were at the time wafted to and fro. 
The desperate straggles of war or of ambition in 
which they were engaged, and in which so much 
genius and capacity were exerted, are swept over 
by the flood of time, and seldom leave any lasting 
trace behind. It is the men-who determine the 
direction of this tide, who imprint their character 
on general thought, who are the real directors of 
human affairs ; it is the giants of thought who, in 
the end, govern the world—kings and ministers, 
princes and generals, warriors and legislators, are 
but the ministers of their blessings or their curses 
to mankind. But their dominion seldom begins 
till themselves are mouldering in their graves. 

Guizot’s largest work, in point of size, is his 
translation of Gibbon’s Rome; and the just and 
philosophic spirit in which he viewed the course 
of human affairs, was admirably caleulated to pro- 
vide an antidote to the skeptical sneers which, in 
a writer of such genius and strength of understand- 
ing, are at once the marvel and the disgrace of 
‘that immortal work. He has begun also a history 
of the English Revolution, to which he was led 
‘by having been the editor of a valuable collection 
of Memoirs relating to the great Rebellion, trans- 
dated into French, in twenty-five volumes. But 





this work only got the length of two volumes, and 
came no further down than the death of Charles 
I., an epoch no further on in the English than the 
execution of Louis in the French revolution. This 
history is clear, lucid, and valuable ; but it is writ- 
ten with little eloquence, and has met with no 
great success: the author’s — were not of 
the dramatic or pictorial kind necessary to paint 
that dreadful story. These were editorial or in- 
dustrial labors unworthy of Guizot’s mind ; it was 
when he delivered lectures from the chair of his- 
tory in Paris, that his genius shone forth in its 
7 sphere and its true lustre. 

i ivilisation en France, in five volumes, 
Civilisation Europbenne and Essais sur I’ Histoire 
de France, each in one volume, are the fruits of 
these professional labors. same profound 
thought, sagacious discrimination, and lucid view, 
are conspicuous in them all; but they dif- 
ferent de of interest to the English reader. 
The Civilisation en France is the ground work of 
the whole, and it enters at large into the whole 
details, historical, legal, and antiquarian, essential 
for its illustration, and the proof of the various 

itions which it contains. In the Civilisation 
opéenne, and Essays on the History of France, 
however, the general results are epee with equal 
clearness and greater brevity. We do not hesitate 
to say, that they appear to us to throw more light 
on the history of society in modern Europe, and 
the general progress of mankind, from the exer- 
tions of its inhabitants, than any other works in 
existence ; and it is of them, especially the first, 
that we propose to give our readers some ac- 
count. 

The most important event which ever occurred 
in the history of mankind, is the one concerning 
which contemporary writers have given us the 
least satisfactory accounts. Beyond all doubt the 
overthrow of Rome by the Goths was the most 
momentous catastrophe which has occurred on the 
earth since the deluge ; yet, if we examine either 
the historians of antiquity or the earliest of mod- 
ern times, we find it wholly impossible to under- 
stand to what cause so great a catastrophe had 
been owing. What gave, in the third and fourth 
centuries, so prodigious an impulse to the north- 
ern nations, and enabled them, after being so long 
repelled pw arms of Rome, finally to prevail 
over it? hat, still more, so completely paralyzed 
the strength of the empire during that period, and 
produced that astonishing weakness in the ancient 
conquerors of the world, which rendered them the 
easy prey of those whom they had so often sub- 
dued? The ancient writers content themselves 
with saying, that the people became corrupted ; 
that they lost their military courage ; that the re- 
eruiting of the legions, in the free inhabitants of 
the empire, became impossible ; and that the semi- 
barbarous tribes on the frontier could not be relied 
on to uphold its fortunes. But a very little re- 
flection must be sufficient to show that there must 
have been much more in it than this, before a race 
of conquerors was converted into one of slaves; 
before the legions fled befure the barbarians, and 
the strength of the civilized was overthrown by 
the energy of the sa world. For what pre- 
vented a revenue from being raised in the third or 
fourth, as well as the first or second centuries! 
Corruption in its worst form had doubtless per- 
vaded the higher ranks in Rome from the em 
downward ; but these yices are the faults of the 
exalted and the affluent only ; they never have, 
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and never will, extend generally to the great body 
of the community ; for this plain reason, that they 
are not rich enough to purchase them. But the 
remarkable thing is, that in the decline of the em- 
pire, it was in the lower ranks that the greatest 
and most fatal weakness first appeared. Long be- 
fore the race of the Patricians had become extinct, 
the free cultivators had disappeared from the fields. 
Leaders and generals of the most consummate abil- 
ities, of the greatest daring, frequently arose ; but 
their efforts proved in the end ineffectual, from the 
impossibility of finding a sturdy race of followers 
to fill their ranks. The legionary Italian soldier 
was wanting—his place was imperfectly supplied 
by the rade Dacian, the hardy German, and faith- 
less Goth. So completely were the inhabitants 
of the provinces within the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube paralyzed, that they ceased to make any re- 
sistance to the hordes of invaders; and the for- 
tunes of the empire were, for several generations, 
sustained solely by the heroic efforts of individual 
leaders—Belisarius, Narces, Julian, Aurelian, 
Constantine, and many others—whose renown, 
though it could not rouse the pacific inhabitants to 
warlike efforts, yet attracted military adventurers 
from all parts of the world to their standard. 
Now, what weakened and destroyed the rural pop- 
ulation? It could not be luxury ; on the contrary, 
they were suffering under excess of poverty, and 
bent down beneath a load of taxes, which, in Gaul, 
in the time of Constantine, amounted, as Gibbon 
tells us, to nine pounds sterling on every freeman ! 
What was it, then, which occasioned the depopu- 
lation and weakness! This is what it behoves us 
to know—this it is which ancient history has left 
unknown. 

It is here that the vast step in the philosophy of 
history made from ancient to modern times is ap- 
parent. From a few detached hints and insulated 
facts, left by the ancient annalists, apparently 
ignorant of their value, and careless of their pres- 
ervation, modern industry, guided by the light of 
philosophy, has reared up the true solution of the 
difficulty, and revealed the real causes, hidden 
from the ordinary gaze, which, even in the midst 
of its greatest prosperity, gradually, but certainly, 
undermined the strength of the empire. Michelet, 
in his Gaule sous les Romains, a most able and in- 
teresting work—Thierry, in his Domination Ro- 
maine en Gaule, and his Histoire des Rois Mero- 
vingians—Sismondi, in the three first volumes of 
his Histoire des Frangais—and Guizot, in his Civ- 
tlisation Européenne, and the first volumes of his 
Essais sur l’ Histoire de France—have applied their 
great powers to this most interesting subject. It 
may safely be affirmed, that they have got to the 
bottom of the subject, and lifted up the veil from 
one of the darkest, and yet most momentous, 
changes in the history of mankind. Guizot gives 
the following account of the principal causes which 
silently undermined the strength of the empire, 
flowing from the peculiar organization of ancient 
society :— 

‘* When Rome extended, what did itdot Fol- 
low its history, and you will find that it was ever- 
lastingly engaged in conquering or founding cities. 
It was with cities that it fought—with cities that 
it contracted—into cities that it sent colonies. 
The history of the conquest of the world by Rome, 
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acter; the population was differently distributed 
from the West, and much less concentrated in 
cities; but in the European world, the foundation 
or conquest of towns was the uniform result of 
Roman conquest. In Gaul and Spain, in Italy, it 
was constantly towns which opposed the barrier 
to Roman domination, and towns which were 
founded or garrisoned by the legions, or strength- 
ened by colonies, to retain them when vanquished 
in a state of subjection. Great roads stretched 
from one town to another ; the multitude of cross- 
roads, which now intersect each other in every di- 
rection, was unknown. They had nothing in 
common with that multitude of little monuments, 
villages, churches, castles, villas, and cottages, 
which now cover our provinces. Rome has be- 
queathed to us nothing, either in its capital or its 
provinces, but the municipal character, which pro- 
duced immense monuments on certain points, des- 
tined for the use of the vast population which was 
there assembled together. 

‘* From this peculiar conformation of society in 
Europe, under the Roman dominion, consisting 
of a vast conglomeration of cities, with each a de- 
pendent territory, all independent of each other, 
arose the absolute necessity for a central and abso- 
lute government. One municipality in Rome 
might conquer the world; but to retain it in sub- 
jection, and provide for the government of all its 
multifarious parts, was a very different matter. 
This was one of the chief causes of the general 
adoption of a strong concentrated government 
under the empire. Such a centralized despotism 
not only succeeded in restraining and regulating 
all the incoherent members of the vast domin- 
ion, but the idea of a central irresistible authority 
insinuated itself into men’s minds everywhere, at 
the same time, with wonderful facility. At first 
sight, one is astonished to see, in that prodigious 
and ill-united aggregate of little republics, in that 
accumalation of separate municipalities, spring up 
so suddenly an unbounded respect for the sacred 
authority of the empire. But the truth is, it had 
become a matter of absolute necessity, that the 
bond which held together the different parts of 
this heterogeneous dominion should be very pow- 
erful; and this it was which gave it so readya 
reception in the minds of men. 

** But when the vigor of the central power de- 
clined during a course of ages, from the pressure 
of external warfare, and the weakness of internal 
corruption, this necessity was no longer felt. The 
capital ceased to be able to provide for the prov- 
inces; it rather sought protection from them. 
During four centuries, the central power of the 
emperors incessantly struggled against this in- 
creasing debility ; but the moment at length ar- 
rived, when all the practised skill of despotism, 
over the long insouciance of servitude, could no 
longer keep together the huge and unwieldy body. 
In the fourth century, we see it at once break up 
and disunite ; the barbarians entered on all sides 
from without, the provinces ceased to oppose any 
resistance from within ; the cities to evince any 
regard for the general welfare; and, as in the 
disaster of a shipwreck, every one looked out for 
his individual safety. Thus, on the dissolution 
of the empire, the same general state of society 
presented itself as in its cradle. The imperial au- 
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by which the former had been destroyed—cities 
and a municipal organization everywhere estab- 
lished. But it was not the only legacy. Beside 
it, there was the recollection at least of the awful 
majesty of the emperor—of a distant, unseen, but 
sacred and irresistible power. These are the two 
ideas which antiquity bequeathed to modern times. 
On the one hand, the municipal régime, its rules, 
customs, and principles of li : on the other, 
a common, general, civil legislation ; and the idea 
of absolute power, of a sacred majesty, the prin- 
ciple of order and servitude.”’—( Civilization 
péenne, 20, 23.) 

The causes which produced the extraordinary, 
and at first sight unaccountable, depopulation of 
the country districts, not only in Italy, but in 
Gaul, Spain, and all the European provinces of 
the Roman Empire, are explained by Guizot in 
his Essays on the History of France, and have 
been fully demonstrated by Sismondi, Thierry, 
and Michelet. They were a natural consequence 
of the municipal system, then universally estab- 
lished as the very basis of civilization in the 
whole Roman empire, and may be seen urging, 
from a similar cause, the Turkish empire to dis- 
solution at this day. This was the imposition of 
a certain fixed duty, as a burden on each munici- 
pality, to be raised, indeed, by its own members, 

ut admitting of no diminution, save under the 
most special circumstances, and on an express ex- 
emption by the emperor. Had the great bulk of 
the people been free, and the empire prosperous, 
this fixity of impost would have been the greatest 
of all blessings. It is the precise boon so fre- 
past and earnestly implored by our ryots in 
ndia, and indeed by the cultivators all over the 
East. But when the empire was beset on all 
sides with enemies—only the more rapacious and 
ressing, that the might of the legions had so 
ong confined them within the comparatively nar- 
row limits of their own sterile territories—and 
disasters, frequent and serious, were laying waste 
the frontier provinces—it became the most dread- 
ful of all scourges ; because, as the assessment on 
each district was fixed, and searcely ever suffered 
any abatement, every disaster experienced in- 
creased the burden on the survivors who had 
escaped it; until they became bent down tader 
such a weight of taxation, as, coupled with the 
smal! number of freemen on whom it exclusively 
fell, crushed every attempt at productive industry. 
Tt was the same thing as if all the farmers on each 
estate were to be bound to make up, annually, the 
same amount of rent to their landlord, no matter 
how many of them had become insolvent. We 
know how long the agriculture of Britain, in a 
period of declining prices and frequent disaster, 
would exist under such a system. 

Add to this the necessary effect which the free 
circulation of grain throughout the whole Roman 
world had in depressing the agriculture of Italy, 
Gaul, and Greece. They were unable to with- 
stand the competition of Egypt, Lybia, and Sicily 
—the storehouses of the world, where the be- 
nignity of the climate, and the riches of the soil, 
rewarded seventy or an hundred fold the labors 
of the husbandman. Gaul, where the increase 
was only seven-fuld—Italy, where it seldom ex- 
ceeded twelve—Spain, where it was never so 
high, were crushed in the struggle. The mis- 
tress of the world, as Tacitus bewails, had come 
to depend for her subsistence on the floods of the 
Nile. Unable to compete with the cheap grain 





raised in the more favored regions of the south, 
the cultivators of Italy and Gaul gradually retired 
from the contest. 2 = a 
estates to urage, use live cattle or dai 
produce fxm net bear the expense of dies 
shipped from Africa ; and the race of agricultur- 
ists, the of the legions, Nene peer in 
the fields, and was lost in needy indolent 
crowd of urban citizens, in part maintained by 
tributes in corn =. from Egypt and Lybia. 
This augmented the burdens upon those who re- 
mained in the rural districts ; for, as the taxes of 
each municipality remained the same, every one 
that withdrew into the towns left an additional 
burden on the shoulders of his brethren who re- 
mained behind. So powerful was the operation 
of these two causes—the fixity in the state bur 
dens payable by each municipality, and the con- 
stantly declining prices, owing to the vast import 
from agricultural regions more favored by nature 
—that it fully equalled the effect of the ravages 
of the barbarians in the frontier provinces exposed 
to their incursions ; and the depopulation of the 
rural districts was as complete in Italy and Gaul, 
before a barbarian had the Alps or set his 
foot across the Rhine, as in the plains between 
the Alps or the Adriatic and the Denti; which 
had for long been ravaged by their arms. 
Domestic slavery conspired with these evils to 
prevent the healing power of nature from closing 
these yawning wounds. Gibbon estimates the 
number of slaves throughout the empire, in its lat- 
ter days, at a number equal to that of the free- 
men; in other words, one half of the whole in- 
habitants were in a state of servitude ;* and as 
there were 120,000,000 souls under the Roman 
sway, sixty millions were in that degraded con- 
dition. ‘There is reason to believe that the num- 
ber of the slaves was still greater than this esti- 
mate, and at least double that of the freemen ; for 
it is known by an authentic enumeration, that, in 
the time of the emperor Claudius, the number of 
citizens in the empire was only 6,945,000 men, 
who, with their families, might amount to twenty 
millions of souls; and the total number of free- 
men was about double that of the citizens.¢ In 
one family alone, in the time of Pliny, there were 
4,116 slaves.t But take the number of slaves, ac- 
cording to Gibbon’s computation, at only half the 
entire population, what a prodigious abstraction 
must this multitude of slaves have made from the 
physical and moral strength of the empire! Half 
the people requiring food, needing restraint, in- 
pred i of trust, and yet adding nothing to the 
muster-roll of the legions, or the persons by whom 
the fixed and immovable annual taxes were to be 
made good! In what state would the British 
empire now be, if we were subjected to the ac- 
tion of similar causes of ruin? A vast and un- 
wieldy dominion, exposed on every side to the 
incursions of barbarous and hostile nations, daily 
increasing in numbers, and augmenting in mili- 
tary skill; a fixed taxation, for which the whole 
free inhabitants of every municipality were jointly 
and severally responsible, to meet the increasing 
military lishment required by these perils; a 
declining, and at length extinct, agriculture in the 
central provinces of the empire, owing to the 
deluge of cheap grain from its fertile extremities, 
wafted over the waters of the Mediterranean ; 
multitudes of turbulent freemen in cities, kept 
tIbid. 


* Gibbon. t Plin. Hist. Nat., xxxiii. 47. 
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quiet by daily distribution of provisions at the 
public expense, from the imperial granaries; and 
a half, or two thirds, of the whole population in a 
state of slavery—neither pe | any share of the 
public burdens, nor adding to the strength of the 
military array of the empire. Such are the dis- 
coveries of modern philosophy, as to the causes 
of the decline and ultimate fall of the Roman em- 
pire, gleaned from a few facts, accidentally pre- 
served by the ancient writers, apparently uncon- 
scious of their value! It is a noble science 
which, in so short a time, has presented such a 
gift to mankind. 

Guizot has announced, and ably illustrated, a 
great truth, which, when traced to its legitimate 
consequences, will be found to go far towards dis- 
pelling many of the pernicious innovating dogmas 
which have so long been afloat in the world. It is 
this, that whenever an institution, though apparent- 
ly pernicious in our eyes, has long existed, and un- 
der a great variety of circumstances, we may rest 
assured that it in reality has been attended with 
some advantages which counterbalance its evils, 
and that upon the whole it is beneficial in its ten- 
dency. This important principle is thus stated :-— 

“ taciipaetent of the efforts of man, there is es- 
tablished by a law of Providence, which it is 
impossible to mistake, and which is analogous to 
what we witness in the natural world, a certain 
measure of order, reason, and justice, without 
which society cannot exist. From the single fact 
of its endurance we may conclude, with certainty, 
that a society is not completely absurd, insensate, 
or iniquitous ; that it is not destitute of the ele- 
ments of reason, truth, and justice—which alone 
can give life to society. Ifthe more that society 
developes itself, the Stronger does this principle 
become—if it is daily accepted by a greater num- 
ber of men, it is a certain proof that in the lapse 
of time there has been progressively introduced 
into it more reason, more justice, more right. 
It is thus that the idea of political legitimacy has 
arisen. 

“This principle has for its foundation, in the 
first instance, at least in a certain degree, the 
great principles of moral legitimacy—justice, rea- 
son, truth. Then came the sanction of time, 
which always begets the presumption of reason 
having directed arrangements which have long en- 
dured. In the early periods of society, we too 
often find force and falsehood ruling the cradles of 
royalty, aristocracy, democracy, and even the 
church ; but everywhere you will see this force 
and falsehood yielding to the reforming hand of 
time, and right and truth taking their place in the 
rulers of civilization. It is this progressive infu- 
sion of right and truth which has by degrees de- 
veloped the idea of political legitimacy ; it is thus 
that it has become established in modern civiliza- 
tion. At different times, indeed, attempts have 
been made to substitute for this idea the banner of 
despotic power ; but, in doing so, they have turned 
it aside from its true origin. It is so little the 
banner of despotic power, that it is in the name of 
right and justice that it has overspread the world. 
As little is it exclusive : it belongs neither to per- 
sons, classes, nor sects; it arises wherever the 
idea of right has developed itself. We shall meet 
with this principle in systems the most opposite : 
in the feudal system, in the municipalities of 
Flanders and Germany, in the republics of Italy, 
as well as in simple monarchies. It is a character 
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diffused through the various elements of modern 
civilization, and the perception of which is indis- 
pensable to the right understanding of its history.”’ 
—(Lecture iii. 9, 11; Civilisation Européenne.) 

No principle ever was announced of more prac- 
tical importance in legislating for mankind, than 
is contained in this passage. The doctrine is 
somewhat obscurely stated, and not with the pre- 
cision which in general distinguishes the French 
writers ; but the import of it seems to be this— 
That no system of government can long exist 
among men, unless it is substantially, and in the 
majority of cases, founded in reason and justice, 
and sanctioned by experienced utility for the peo- 
ple among whom it exists ; and therefore, that we 
may predicate with perfect certainty of any insti- 
tution which has been generaliy extended and 
long established, that it has been upon the whole 
beneficial, and should be modified or altered with a 
aw cautious hand. That this proposition is true, 
will probably be disputed by none who have 
thought much and dispassionately on human af- 
fairs; for all human institutions are formed and 
supported by men, and unless men had some other 
reason for supporting them, they would speedil 
sink to the ground. It is in vain to say a privi- 
leged class have got possession of the power, and 
they make use of it to perpetuate these abuses. 
Doubtless, they are always sufficiently inclined to 
do so; but a privileged class, or a despot, is 
always a mere handful against the great body of 
the people ; and unless their power is supported 
by the force of general opinion, founded on expe- 
rienced utility upon the whole, it could not main- 
tain its ground a single week. And this explains 
a fact observed by an able and ingenious writer of 
the present day,* that if almost all the great con- 
vulsions recorded in history are attentively consid- 
ered, it will be found, that after a brief period of 
strenuous, and often almost superhuman effort, on 
the part of the people, they have terminated in the 
establishment of a government and institutions dif- 
fering scarcely, except in name, from that which 
had preceded the struggle. It is hardly seme | 
to remark how striking a confirmation the Englis 
revolution of 1688, and the French of 1830, afford 
of this truth. 

And this explains what is the true meaning of, 
and solid foundation for, that reverence for anti- 
quity which is so strongly implanted in human 
nature, and is never forgotten for any consider- 
able time without inducing the most dreadful dis- 
asters upon society. It means that those institu- 
tions which have descended to us in actual prac- 
tice from our ancestors, come sanctioned by the 
experience of ages ; and that they could not have 
stood so long a test unless they had been recom- 
mended, in some degree at least, by their utility. 
It is not that our ancestors were wiser than we 
are ; they were certainly less informed, and pro- 
bably were, on that account, in the general case, 
less judicious. But time has swept away their 
follies, which were doubtless great enough, as it 
has done the worthless ephemeral literature, with 
which they, as we, were overwhelmed ; and noth- 
ing has stood the test of ages, and come down to 
us through a series of generations, of their ideas 
or institutions, but what had some utility in human 
feelings and necessities, and was on the whole 
expedient at the time when it arose. Its utility 
may have ceased by the change of manners or of 


* Mr. James’ Preface to Mary of Burgundy. 
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the circumstances of society—that may be a good 
reason for cautiously modifying or altering it—but 
rely upon it, it was once useful, if it has existed 
long ; and the presumption of present and continu- 
_ ing utility requires to ~ strongly outweighed b 
forcible considerations before it is edn 
Lord Bacon has told us, in words which can never 
become trite, so profound is their wisdom, that 
our changes, to be beneficial, should resemble those 
of time, which, though the greatest of all innova- 
tors, works out its alterations so gradually that 
they are never perceived. Guizot makes, in the 
same spirit, the following fine observation on the 
slow march of Supreme wisdom in the govern- 
ment of the world :— 

‘*If we turn our eyes to history, we shall find 
that all the great developments of the human mind 
have turned to the advantage of society—all the 
ay struggles of humanity to the of man- 

ind. It is not, indeed, immediately that these 
efforts take place ; ages often elapse, a thousand 
obstacles intervene, before they are fully devel- 
oped ; but when we survey a long course of ages, 
we see that all has, been accomplished. The 
march of Providence is not subjected to narrow 
limits ; it cares not to develop to-day the conse- 
quences of a principle which it has established 
yesterday ; it will bring them forth in ages, when 
the appointed hour has arrived ; and its course is 
not the less sure that it is slow. The throne of 
the Almighty rests on time—it marches through 
its boundless expanse as the gods of Homer 
through space—it makes a step, and ages have 
passed away. How many a elapsed, how 
many changes ensued, before the regeneration of 
the inner man, by means of Christianity, exercised 
on the social state its great and salutary influence ! 
Nevertheless, it has at length succeeded. No one 
can mistake its effects at this time.’’—( Lecture i. 
24.) 

In surveying the progress of civilization in mod- 
ern, as compared with ancient times, two features 
stand prominent as distinguishing the one from the 
other. These are the church and the feudal sys- 
tem. They were precisely the circumstances 
which gave the most umbrage to the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, and which awakened 
the greatest transports of indignation among the 
ardent multitudes who, at its clese, brought about 
the French Revolution. Very different is the light 
in which the eye of true philosophy, enlightened 
by the experience of their abolition, views these 
great distinctive features of modern society. 

**Immense,”’ says Guizot, ‘‘ was the influence 
which the Christian church exercised over the 
civilization of modern Europe. In the outset, it 
was an incaleulable advantage to have a moral 
power, a power destitute of physical force, which 
reposed only on mental convictions and moral feel- 
ings, established amidst that deluge of physical 
force and selfish violence which overwhelmed so- 
ciety at that period. Had the Christian church 
not existed, the world would have been delivered 
over to the influence of physical strength, in its 
coarsest and most revolting form. It alone exer- 
cised a moral power. It did more; it spread 
abroad the idea of a rule of obedience, a heavenly 
power, to which all human beings, how great 
soever, were subjected, and which was above all 
human laws. That of itself was a safeguard 
against the greatest evils of society ; for it affected 
the minds of those by whom they were brought 
about ; it professed that belief—the foundation of 





the salvation of humanity—that there is above all 
existing institutions, superior to all human laws, a 
permanent and divine law, sometimes called Rea- 
son, sometimes Divine Command, but which, un- 
der whatever name it goes, is forever the same. 

‘* Then the church commenced a great work— 
the separation of the spiritual and temporal power. 
That separation is the origin of liberty of con- 
science ; it rests on no other principle than that 
which lies at the bottom of the widest and most 
extended toleration. ‘The separation of the spir- 
itual and temporal power rests on the principle, 
that physical force is neither entitled to act, nor 
can ever have any lasting influence, on thoughts, 
conviction, truth; it flows from the eternal dis- 
tinction between the world of thought and the 
world of action, the world of interior conviction 
and that of external facts. In truth, that principle 
of the liberty of conscience, for which Europe has 
combated and suffered so much, which has so 
slowly triumphed, and often against the utmost 
efforts of the clergy themselves, was first founded 
by the doctrine of the separation of the temporal 
and spiritual power, in the cradle of European 
civilization. It is the Christian church which, by 
the necessities of its situation to defend itself 
against the assaults of barbarism, introduced and 
maintained it. The presence of a moral influence, 
the maintenance of a Divine law, the separation 
of the temporal and spiritual power, are the three 

t blessings which the Christian church has 
iffused in the dark over European society. 

‘The influence of the Christian church was 
great and beneficent for another reason. The 
bishop and clergy ere long became the principal 
municipal magistrates: they were the chancellors 
and ministers of kings—the, rulers, except in the 
camp and the field, of mankind. When the Ro- 
man empire crumbled into dust, when the central 
power of the emperors and the legions disappear- 
ed, there remained, we have seen, no other au- 
thority in the state but the municipal functionaries. 
But they themselves had fallen into a state of 
apathy and despair ; the heavy burdens of despot- 
ism, the oppressive taxes of the municipalities, 
the incursions of the fierce barbarians, had reduced 
them to despair. No protection to society, no 
revival of industry,no shielding of innocence, could 
be expected from their exertions. The clergy, 
again, formed a society within itself; fresh, young, 
vigorous, sheltered by the prevailing faith, which 
speedily drew to itself all the learning and intel- 
lectual strength that remained in the state. The 
bishops and priests, full of life and of zeal, natu- 
rally were recurred to in order to fill all civil situ- 
ations requiring thought or information. It is 
wrong to reproach their exercise of these powers 
as an usurpation; they alone were capable of ex- 
ercising them. Thus has the natural course of 
things prescribed for all ages and countries. The 
clergy alone were mentally strong and morally 
zealous: they became all-powerful. It is the law 
of the universe.’’—( Lecture iii. 27,31; Civilisa- 
tion Européenne.) 

Nothing can be more just or important than 
these observations; and they throw a new and 
consoling light on the progress and ultimate des- 
tiny of European society. They are as original 
as they are momentous. Robertson, with his hon- 
est horror of the innumerable corruptions which, in 
the time of Leo X. and Luther, brought about the 
Reformation—Sismondi, with his natural detesta- 
tion of a faith which had urged on the dreadful 
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cruelties of the crusade of the Albigenses, and 
which produced the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes—have alike overlooked these important 
truths, so essential to a right understanding of the 
history of modern society. They saw that the 
arrogance and cruelty of the Roman clergy had 
produced innumerable evils in later times ; that 
iheir venality in regard to indulgences and abuse 
of absolution had brought religion itself into dis- 
credit ; that the absurd and incredible tenets which 
they still attempted to force on mankind, had gone 
far to alienate the intellectual strength of modern 
Europe, during the last century, from their sup- 
port. Seeing this, they condemned it absolutely, 
for all times and in all places. They fell into the 
usual error of men in reasoning on former from 
their own times. They could not make “the past 
and the future predominate over the present.’ 
They felt the absurdity of many of the legends 
which the devout Catholics received as undoubted 
truths, and they saw no use in perpetuating the 
belief in them; and thence they conceived that 
they must always have been equally unserviceable, 
forgetting that the eighteenth was not the eighth 
century ; and that, during the dark ages, violence 
would have rioted without control, if, when reason 
was in abeyance, knowledge scanty, and military 
strength alone in estimation, superstition had not 
thrown its unseen fetters over the barbarian’s arms. 
They saw that the Romish clergy, during five 
centuries, had labored strenuously, and often with 
the most frightful cruelty, to crush independence 
of thought in matters of faith, and chain the hu- 
man mind to the tenets, often absurd and erroneous, 
of her Papal creed: and they forgot that, during 
five preceding centuries, the Christian church had 
labored as assiduously to establish the indepen- 
dence of thought from physical coercion, and had 
alone kept alive, during the interregnum of reason, 
the sparks of knowledge and the principles of 
freedom. 

In the same liberal and enlightened spirit Guizot 
views the feudal system, the next grand charac- 
teristic of modern times. 

“A decisive proof that, in the tenth century, 
the feudal system had become necessary, and was, 
in truth, the only social state possible, is to be 
found in the universality of its adoption. Univer- 
sally, upon the cessation of barbarism, the feudal 
forms were adopted. At the first moment of bar- 
barian conquest, men saw only the triumph of 
chaos. All unity, all general civilization disap- 
peared; on all sides was seen society falling into 
dissolution ; and, in its stead, arising a multitude 
of little, obscure, isolated communities. This 
appeared to all the contemporaries nothing short 
of universal anarchy. The poets, the chroniclers 
of the times, viewed it as the approach of the end 
of the world. It was, in truth, the end of the 
ancient world; but the commencement of a new 
one, placed on a broad basis, and with large means 
of social improvement and individual happiness. 

‘*Then it was that the feudal system became 
necessary, inevitable. It was the only possible 
means of emerging from the general chaos. The 
whole of Europe, accordingly, at the same time 
adopted it. Even those portions of society which 
were most strangers, apparently, to that system, 
entered warmly into its spirit, and were fain to 
share in its protection. he crown, the church, 
the communities, were constrained to accommodate 
themselves to it. The churches became suzerain 
or vassal; th: burghs had their lords and their 
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feuars ; the monasteries and abbeys had their feu- 
dal retainers, as well as the temporal barons. 
Royalty itself was disguised under the name of a 
feudal superior. Everything was given in fief; 
not only lands, but certain rights flowing from 
them, as that of cutting wood, fisheries, or the 
like. The church made subinfeudations of their 
casual revenues, as the dues on marriages, funer- 
als, and baptisms.” 

The establishment of the feudal system thus 
universally in Europe, produced one effect, the 
importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Hitherto the mass of mankind had been collected 
under the municipal institutions which had been 
universal in antiquity, in cities, or wandered in 
vagabond hordes through the country. Under the 
feudal system these men lived isolated, each in his 
own habitation, at a great distance from each 
other. A glance will show that this single cir- 
cumstance must have exercised on the character 
of society, and the course of civilization, the so- 
cial preponderance; the government of society 
passed at once from the towns to the country— 
private took the Jead of public property—private 
prevailed over public life. Such was the first 
effect, and it was an effect purely material, of the 
establishment of the feudal system. But other 
effects, still more material, followed, of a moral 
kind, which have exercised the most important 
effects on the European manners and mind. 

‘**The feudal proprietor established himself in 
an isolated place, which, for his own protection, 
he rendered secure. He lived there, with his 
wife, his children, and a few faithful friends, who 
shared his hospitality, and contributed to his de- 
fence. Around the castle, in its vicinity, were 
established the farmers and serfs who cultivated 
his domain. In the midst of that inferior, but yet 
allied and protected population, religion planted a 
church, and introduced a priest. He was usually 
the chaplain of the castle, and at the same time 
the curate of the village; in subsequent ages 
these two characters were separated ; the village 
pastor resided beside his chureh. This was the 
primitive feudal society—the cradle, as it were, 
of the European and Christian world. 

‘From this state of things necessarily arose a 
prodigious superiority on the part of the possessor 
of the fief, alike in his own eyes, and in the eyes of 
those who surrounded him. ‘The feeling of indi- 
vidual importance, of personal freedom, was the 
ruling principle of savage life ; but here a new feel- 
ing was introduced—the importance of a proprietor, 
of the chief of a family, of a master, predominated 
over that of an individual. From this situation 
arose an immense feeling of superiority—a supe- 
riority peculiar to the feudal ages, and entirely 
different from anything which had yet been experi- 
enced in the world. Like the feudal lord, the Ro- 
man patrician was the head of a family, a master, 
a landlord. He was, moreover, a religious magis- 
trate, a pontiff in the interior of his family. He 
was, moreover, a member of the municipality in 
which his property was situated, and perhaps one 
of the august senate, which, in name at least, still 
ruled the empire. But all this importance and 
dignity was derived from without—the patrician 
shared it with the other members of his muni- 
cipality—with the corporation of which he formed 
apart. The importance of the feudal lord, again, 
was purely individual—he owed nothing to an- 
other; all the power he enjoyed emanated from 
himself alone. What a feeling of individual con- 
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sequence must such a situation have inspired— 
what pride, what insolence, must it have engen- 
dered in his mind! Above him was no superior, 
of whose orders he was to be the mere inte 

or organ—around him were no equals. No all- 
powerful municipality made his wishes bend to its 
own—no superior authority exercised a control 
over his wishes ; he knew no bridle on his inclina- 
tions, but the limits of his power, or the presence 
of danger. 

‘* Another consequence, hitherto not sufficiently 
attended to, but of vast importance, flowed from 
this society. 

‘*The patriarchal society, of which the Bible 
and the oriental monuments offer the model, was 
the first combination of men. The chief of a 


tribe lived with his children, his relations, the 


different generations who have assembled around 
him. This was the situation of Abraham—of the 
patriarchs : it is still that of the Arab tribes which 
perpetuate their manners. The clan, of which 
remains still exist in the mountains of Scotland, 
and the sept of Ireland, is a modification of the 
patriarchal society: it is the family of the chief, 
expanded during a succession of generations, and 
forming a little aggregation of dependents, still 
influenced by the same attachments, and subjected 
to the same authority. But the feudal communit 
was very different. Allied at first to the clan, it 
was yet in many essential particulars dissimilar. 
There did not exist between its members the bond 
of relationship ; they were not of the same blood ; 
they often did not speak the same Janguage. The 
feudal lord Sdleaded to a foreign and conquering, 
his serfs to a domestic and vanquished race. Their 
employments were as various as their feelings and 
their traditions. The lord lived in his castle, 
with his wife, his children, and relations: the 
serfs on the estate, of a different race, of different 
names, toiled in the cottages around. This differ- 
ence was prodigious—it exercised a most power- 
ful effect on the domestic habits of modern Europe. 
It engendered the attachments of home : it brought 
women into their proper sphere in domestic life. 
The little society of freemen, who lived in the 
midst of an alien race in the castle, were all in all 
to each other. No forum or theatres were at 
hand, with their cares or their pleasures ; no city 
enjoyments were a counterpoise to the pleasures 
of country life. War and the chase broke in, it 
is true, grievously at times, upon this scene of 
domestic peace. But war and the chase could not 
last forever; and, in the long: intervals of undis- 
turbed repose, family attachments formed the 
chief solace of life. Thus it was that women 
acquired their paramount influence—thence the 
manners of chivalry, and the gallantry of modern 
times ; they were but an extension of the courtesy 
and habits of the castle. The word courtesy 
shows it—it was in the court of the castle that 
the habits it denotes were learned.’’—( Lecture iv. 
13, 17; Civilisation Européenne.) 

We have exhausted, perhaps exceeded, our 
limits; and we have only extracted a few of the 
most striking ideas from the first hundred pages 
of one of Guizot’s works—er uno disce omnes. 
The translation of them has been an agreeable 
occupation for a few evenings; but they awake 
one mournful impression—the voice which uttered 
so many noble and enlightened sentiments is now 
silent ; the genius which once cast abroad light on 
the history of man, is lost in the vortex of present 
politics. The philosopher, the historian, are 





merged in the statesman—the instructor of all in 
the governor of one ration. Great as have 
been his i: iant his course in the new 
career into ich he has been launched, it is 
nothing ared to that which he has left; for 
the one confers present. distinction, the other im- 
mortal fame. 
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BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 
CHAPTER I. 


MicuaeL Taunporr was a clock-maker and a 
scientific mechanician. His leisure hours he passed 
in the ardent pursuit of chemistry, upon a perfect 
intimacy with which, according to his opinion, all 
true knowledge might be said to depend. His ac- 
tivity displayed itself most where investigation 
promised to reveal a link of affinity with univer- 
sal nature. He regarded the physical sciences 
in their range as the highest object of the human 
understanding, the worthiest of inquiry and culti- 
vation ; and he never ceased regretting that his 
situation in life hindered him from devoting him- 
self exclusively to their study. Over his early 
life the veil of obscurity was drawn. He was not 
well pleased if conversation reverted to it, and he 
himself at all times maintained an obstinate silence 
upon the subject of his youth. To the naturally 
suspicious here was reason enough for drawing 
the most extravagant conclusions respecting his 
birth and origin ; to those addicted to sentiment and 
romance nothing was so natural to occur as the 
idea of his being the illegitimate offspring of a 
prince and some poor outcast girl. Taundorf 
showed himself perfectly indifferent to all conjec- 
tures; asin fact he generally, and in every wa 
smiled at and scorned the opinions of the multi- 
tude. Curiosity and inquisitioners with all their 
exertions could at last obtain only such informa- 
tion as the following :—Taundorf had been a pupil 
at a first-rate schoo}, and had evinced the greatest 
zeal in the acquisition of knowledge. Unforeseen 
misfortunes compelled him, at a later period, to 
choose an humbler way of life than that which he 
had originally proposed to himself, and he selected 
the craft of a clock-maker, because, as he affirmed, 
it gave him the opportunity to investigate in minia- 
ture the mechanism of the powers of the universe. 

Taundorf was a tall stout man, with surprisingly 
vivacious and intelligent dark blue eyes. If 
gloominess at all attached to them, it was by rea- 
son of the heavy bushy brow which, silver-gray 
in hue, hung overthem. He did not approve him- 
self very choice in his attire—the simplest gar- 
ments were with him the best. He followed cus- 
tom ; at least he swerved from it only in the one 
article of boots. Instead of using those peculiar 
to the place, he wore a species of jack-boot, made 
of soft curried buck skin, and reaching almost to 
his loins. As he often wandered abroad through 
wood and brake, collecting plants for his chemical 
researches, this flexible covering was likely enough 
to be of service to him; but Taundorf loved to be 
mysterious, and when he was questioned touching 
this whim, his solemn and obscure replies at once 
betrayed him for a Bohemian borderer. He was 
a widower—the father of a lovely daughter whom 
he brought up with great solicitude. It was gen- 
erally supposed, from: his decided aversion to all 
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received usages and opinions in the matter of re- 
ligion, that he would never send his child to 
school. But the people were mistaken, as they 
are very often when they officiously decide for 
others. ‘Taundorf sent his little Anna to school 
a year sooner than the time prescribed by the 
law, and he rejoiced unfeignedly when he found 
the gifted creature making rapid progress in her 
learning. 

Although he never went to church himself, and 
therefore never approached the altar, yet he never 
forbade his child from joining in any Christian rite. 
On the contrary, he requested her to give a deep 
attention to the mysteries which she was taught ; 
and never did she return from visiting the house 
of prayer without a serious questioning. She 
must relate all that she had heard, how she felt 
herself affected by the prayer and sermon, and 
what her views were generally in respect of the 
prescribed religion and the church of which she 
was a member. The father listened to every 
answer with a vigilant attention, loved his daugh- 
ter for her knowledge and belief, and did not suffer 
himself by an equivocal smile, or an unguarded 
look, or an involuntary motion of the muscles, to 
betray, in the slightest manner, the diametrically 
opposite convictions which existed in himself. 

his unusual toleration gave little satisfaction to 
the many. Comments were made upon the art- 
fulness of his hypocrisy ; and his intimate acquain- 
tance with the arch-enemy himself, at least with 
all imaginable evil genii, was unhesitatingly in- 
ferred. His fondness for tradition and legendary 
lore here stood him in little service. ‘* There you 
have it!’’ said one. ‘‘ We honest folks only 
amuse ourselves with such old wives’ tales in the 
gloaming. This man meddles with them eter- 
nally, and loves them better than his prayers. He 
can’t live without them; and, what is more, he 
can’t escape of himself out of the claws of the 
devil, and that’s why he is trying by force to 
make an angel of his daughter, so that she may 
intercede for him on the judgment day. There 
is no doubt about it!”’ 

In like manner his mechanical skill was ascribed 
to help received from infernal powers. T'aundorf 
had constructed a clock which went full eight days 
before it had to be wound up again. Its dial, in 
addition to hour, minute, and second hands, con- 
tained a perfect planetary system, in excellent 
working order, and corresponding to a nicety with 
the information of the calendar,—that mine of 
wisdom to Bohemian borderers,—that house and 
heart’s companion of every honest peasant! ‘This 
clock was so admirably devised, that it never, by 
any chance, varied from the true time,—a fact in 
itself sufficient to prove its maker under the pro- 
tection and assistance of supernatural agencies. 
Fame is certain to accomplish one thing. It will 
bring the needy to your doors; and it brought, 
accordingly, from all parts and from a great dis- 
tance suppliants to the threshold of the gentle 
Taundorf. His bearing towards all men was cour- 
teous, frank, and mild. Those who saw him 
once came gladly a second and a third time; and 
many whom he invited to his fireside of an evening 
did not hesitate to put a liberal, if not extravagant, 
construction upon his bidding. He was lively, 
cheerful, and very sociable. If he found a willing 
and intelligent listener, he would spend hours in 
affording him a profound insight into many of the 
laws of mechanics, in mmaiaraing the easily com- 
prehended points in the theory of astronomy, and, 
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if he chanced to be in a particularly happy vein, 
in performing many curious chemical experiments. 
His extensive intercourse with men did not entice 
him into forming many friendships. In this re- 
gard, too, the opinions of Taundorf were at vari- 
ance with those of the world. He asserted that a 
ame intercourse with men stipulates merely 
or we benevolence, and was a common 
duty. Friendship, on the other hand, could exist 
Only between two agreeing in their elementary 
points of character. Associated with the pecu- 
liarities already mentioned, Taundorf possessed a 
moral strength of will enabling him always to fol- 
low out or to eschew just what he affirmed in con- 
versation for law or prohibition. He possessed 
withal one true and only friend. To him Taun- 
dorf disclosed his whole heart—revealed his weak- 
nesses ; but, on that account, he did not the less bind 
the man he had chosen fast to his confiding soul. 

Is it or is it not a matter of surprise, that the 
chosen friend of Taundorf was his living, personi- 
fied opposite? There are theories current which 
will establish either proposition. Braunholz ad- 
hered in all things, whether religious or political, 
to what was taught ; to what had been determined 
and legally defined for him. Reform, change, and 
revolution, were so many mortal abominations. 
He could not see the necessity, the virtue, the 
justice of any innovation whatever. He was a 
rigid old Lutheran protestant, and with a scrupu- 
lousness, extending to the minutest points, he 
conformed to every ecclesiastical ceremony; so 
also did he act in matters of state. The authori- 
ties, in his opinion, had the inviolable right to 
command, simply because they were authorities, 
and whosoever resisted them he regarded less as 
a malefactor, than as an individual laboring under 
some unhappy delusion. When urged in an ar- 
gument, but not till then, Braunholz would ac- 
knowledge that opposition might be considered 
lawful against glaring tyranny and atrocious arbi- 
trariness, as, in reference to religion, he had no 
objection to take arms against canting puritanism 
and heretical dissents. 

With this man Taundorf usually passed his 
evenings, apparently in ceaseless dissension, but 
really in most intimate amity. The difference in 
their views necessarily kept the conversation in 
an uninterrupted flow, and since neither of them 
was wanting in original thoughts, controversy 
seldom ran upon insignificant topics. They would 
often argue until they were tired, and finish, as 
they supposed, with shaking hands, when Taun- 
dorf suddenly would plunge into his favorite sub- 
ject of mechanics, or attach to an observation, 
gathered from natural science, a series of new 
ideas, suggestive of reflection, and leading to the 
understanding of many phenomena, neglected by 
the vulgar, or regarded by the more learned as 
impenetrable secrets. 

One evening, Braunholz found his strange friend 
at the melting furnace, employed in fusing a small 
piece of ore. The matter-of-fact man watched 
the philosopher for a moment in silence, and then 
quietly asked him what metal he hoped to obtain 
by his process. Taundorf put the crucible on one 
side, extinguished his fire, and answered— 

‘¢ None—as thou seest, for none can be derived 
from it.’’ 

Braunholz looked hard at his friend, and fancied 
that he could trace in his countenance an expres- 
sion of discomposure—the ruffled evidence of dis- 
appointed hope. 
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“What, would you revive the anxieties and 
distresses of our old alchymists ¢’’ said Braunholz. 
**Can you hope at this day to discover a new 
regulus of metal? Would you, like them, be 
made the mere fool of your overstrained expecta- 
tions? I pray you, Taundorf, leave smelting and 
decomposing ; in these days measure and ‘build 
rather. It is in small things as in great, fight 
against your conviction as you will. The 
stroyer shall have his ruins and a view of a glori- 
eus field of nettles. The Preserver plucks fruits 
and eats them.’’ 

‘*Let us leave this for the present, worthy 
Hans,’’ returned Taundorf, seating himself upon 
his leathern chair. ‘* No earthly business inter- 
ests me longer than it tickles me. There is no 
foundation here upon which to build, and as you 
know, this is no hobby-horse of mine. Guess 
what happened to me yesterday !”’ 

‘** You went into the country, as I heard from 
Anna, and could not have reached home before 
nightfall. You didn’t surely dance a roundelay 
with the fairies’? added Hans, with suppressed 
laughter. 

aundorf fixed his keen eye upon his friend, 
and remained silent until his risibility had van- 
ished. He then spoke. 

**T remember to have heard from you, Braun- 
holz, that, as a boy, you once beheld that singu- 
lar phenomenon which the people call money- 
burning.”’ 

** Capital !’’ exclaimed Braunholz, slapping his 
knees with his broad hand, and now laughin 
outright. ‘‘ You have seen it, haven’t you! i 
thought so. What is there in this way that you 
don’t see, or fancy you see ?”’ 

Taundorf betrayed no vexation at the pleasantry 
of his friend, but proceeded :— 

**T had been to Kreibitz, and my way home- 
wards was by Haida. There I was detained 
longer than I expected, and night overtook me 
as | quitted Bohemia, and crossed the high hill at 
Schalkstein. The night, however, was very clear, 
and, for the time of the year, sufficiently warm. I 
prefer, as you know, the night to the day for 
travelling. You meet no talkers—you are left to 
yourself and your own mind, and when Nature 
herself is silent, you may watch her closely at her 
working and creating. I broke intentionally by 
cross ways through the woody grounds, and—so 
te speak—over stock and stone. The direction I 
took was towards the marsh and boggy land near 
the Pocheberg—for I hoped’ to find many ignes 

atui there. The perfectly still air, the star- 

right heaven, and the atmosphere heavily charged 
with electricity, all promised me an enchanting 
spectacle—nor was I disappointed. Whilst still 
in the wood, I pret a glimmering in the val- 
ley, and when I ascended the Pocheberg, there 
appeared a whole troop of will-o’-the-wisps caper- 
ing about under the withered rushes. The merry 
creatures looked strange enough with their gray 
vapory coats and luminous tippets, which they 
permitted, really quite coquettishly, to fly asun- 
der, that they might draw them close about their 
shoulders again, for all the world like sprightly 
girls who have been somewhat heated and over- 
done in the dance. The joyful band amused me 
immeasurably. I crept as softly as an Indian 
through moss and rushes, laid myself on my back, 
and suffered the beaming turrets, bubbles, bottles, 
riders, and hoop-petticoated little fools to dance 
away over me that I might learn as much as pos- 
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sible of their nature and properties. At length, 
having sufficiently gratified my curiosity, just as 
a concourse was tumbling over me | burst 
into ungovernable laughter, blew with full cheeks 
into the reeling swarm, and was really almost 
choked with merriment, as I saw the aérial won- 
ders striving and stumbling one against another. 
Many became immediately extinct: others flew 
with a hissing murmur far into the meadows, and 
concealed themselves beneath the silvery veil of 
mist in which the night had already enwrapped 
them. It was so perfectly tranquil that the slight- 
est sound was audible at a considerable distance. 
I proceeded on my road, skirting the wood, to- 
wards Breitenberg. All of a sudden, on my left, 
at the distance perhaps of two hundred steps, 
there flashed a dazzling light before my eyes. | 
stood still, and wendind the flame which issued 
apparently from the earth, and streamed tolerably 
high up into the air, now dazzling white, then 
ruddy yellow, and at times trimmed with bluish 
stripes, and graceful windings. I was allured to 
the spot. Iran across two fields and reached a 
small crystal spring, in which the reflection of the 
flame, which burned close by, was playing. I 
was acquainted with the well. It is called the 
Boggle Spring, and it has this peculiar property 
—it never freezes over. At its very brink, from 
a few basaltic stones, the flame rose—there was 
no crackling sound; it gave out no particular 
heat. ‘Now!’ thought I, silently ousting this 
singular earthly light, ‘ here burns money!’ And 
without reflecting more, but trusting in the tradi- 
tion, I threw my fire-steel into the blaze, made 
three crosses over it, and exclaimed,—‘ As to 
thee, so thou to me!’ In an instant lustre and 
fire vanished. I saw and heard nothing but the 
murmuring of the spring and the whispering lap- 
ping of a few lizards. I then, with all my might, 
struck my staff into the earth, and went unmo- 
lested homewards. The night was already far 
advanced when I passed by your barn. At the 
house of our friend Dahlmann—mark me well—I 
was detained by a bright glistening, such as the 
moon is apt to shed upon a casement upon which 
it falls. A closer observation enabled me to re- 
cognize, as plainly as I now see you, a child of 
five years old, or thereaouts, running with all its 
speed along the house, dressed in a snow-white 
garment, and making, with its little hands, a sign 
towards the chamber window, as if, indeed, 
throwing kisses to some one there. I called 
aloud; and the creature turned towards me. 
The little robe flew asunder, and I beheld the 
bodily skeleton of a child. It stood still, and 
stared upon me—pointed with its bony finger to 
the window, and then by degrees dissolved into 
the air.’’ 

Taundorf stopped, as if he waited for an obser- 
vation from the listening Hans. 

** And what of this?’’ asked Braunholz. 

‘* What, Hans? I tell thee what. Neighbor 
Dahlmann’s little beauty must look well to it. 
Within a month from this the tale will be told. 
Before four weeks are counted, she is dead and 
buried. I tell you so—I, who have seen Death !’’ 

‘* Dear me! dear me!” exclaimed Hans. ‘‘ How 
is it possible that so wise a head as yours can take 
such palpable nonsense for pure truth, and can 
think of building up a faith that is to outlast 
and excel the thousand-year-old doctrines of the 
soundest and the simplest reason ?’’ 

Taundorf sighed, but did not answer. 
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‘¢ And so the time has come at last!’’ continued |to prove your own consistency, much less the 
Hans, ‘‘and I have lived to see it, when your | truth of this sapient ghost-seeing. Prove to me 
prophecy is to be considered no longer a capital |the reasonableness of your belief in such goblin 
joke. You have really met with our old friend | visions, and rest assured I will listen to you seri- 

eath. Very wonderful indeed! And in com-|ously. In the mean while, it does but irritate me 
pany with a lovely child in its nightgown! Most | to find a man like Taundorf sharing in the weak- 
wonderful! And poor Frederica must die, at |ness of our most ignorant boors. Enough of it. 
latest, in four weeks. It is too good not to be | You told me that you struck your stick into the 
laughed at. Tell me, Taundorf, does your Death | ground when you saw the money-burning. What 
dance the ordinary waltz or the new gallopade? | became of that adventure ?”’ 

Mind you are very particular next time, and give ‘* Of that anon!’’ said the clockmaker. ‘* You 
me exact information ; for I shall certainly enter |are unwilling to believe that there exist in the 
this marvellous history, as in duty bound, upon | world forebodings of death, that make themselves, 
our parish records.”’ ;when needful, visible to man. It is, in truth, a 

Braunholz woyld have persisted in this tone of |dark, yea an awful ground, and the heart beats 
sportive raillery, mixed, as it was, with a slight | quickly when we tread upon it. Yet the harmony 
tincture of sorrowfulness which he could not sup- | between different souls meeting in life, either in 
press, had not Taundorf at length interrupted | person, or by a brotherly affinity of thought, is 
him. delicate, refined, intense ; and may not a sudden 

‘*Enough!’’ said the watchmaker. ‘‘ Chop |change occurring in the one occasion reaction in 
logie against me, as you will. Sharpen every |the other! If so, it will never be the lot of the 
word into a three-edged dagger, and strike with|cold and naked understanding to discover the 
it to the heart of my faith, to the innermost life | cause of this mysterious union of two distinct and 
of the arguments which I set up for it. Make |separated souls. A spiritual gift, like that of 
war against the mechanism of my ideal world, by | prophecy, must penetrate the secret. But do not 
every means that dialectics authorize ; but I warn | deny the existence of a power, because you can- 
you, nourish not in your bosom the sleek snake, | not comprehend it. As rationally may you try to 
mockery, nor venture to incite it against me. You | laugh away the influence of the atmosphere upon 
may silence me by such a course, but take no one | the barometer, or twenty like phenomena capable 
effectual move towards my conversion.”’ of being traced to their principles, and yet en- 

‘*Good!”’ said Hans. ‘Then, in the first | veloped in a cloud of mystery. Mechanics are 
place, I tell you it is a riddle to me, and defies all | marvellous to the uninitiated, and excite in him a 
solution, that a man like you, so thoroughly a | feeling that wavers between admiration and fear. 
freethinker in all religious matters, who regard | Does not the power of one steel spring, which, in 
faith as only a curb for the vulgar, should seek in | its effort to expand, sets a whole machinery in 
a thick and troubled sphere for that enlightenment | motion, fill him with astonishment and chilly awe? 
which he will not look for in the luminous sim-| And is not the very unravelling of the mystery 
plicity of a revealed creed !”’ | more painful to him than the mystery itself? Yes, 

* Discriminate, dear Hans,’’ replied Taundorf, | and it must be—for you make manifest to him a 
with softness and equanimity; ‘‘ you say I am/jfaculty of dead nature, and which, when con- 
incredulous, and I will not contradict you. You | fronted with life, must always retain something 
accuse me, at times, of being an atheist, and a|of the ghostly. You remember old Fallmer, an 
despiser of religion. ‘This reproach, however, freee a man in all respects, with a healthy 
hits me not; for if I do not hold for absolute truth ' downright sobriety of character, that had nothing 
all that the multitude consider truth, still by my|in common with the world of ghosts. Yet did 
silent doubt is no one injured, and I am not fool | not he believe, with unshaken confidence, in the 
enough to disdain the proffered good because I | so-called deathiight, and did he not see it, he and 
cannot make it my own. Here is the question. | ten others, upon the very eve of his wife’s disso- 
Do I lack what is offered, or have I it already? |lution? Before his own death, the same vision 
If the former be the case, then is it advisable—j| was repeated; and, when the family books were 
nay, it may be my duty, gratefully to accept the | searched, there was found the declaration, that 
gift. If the latter, I cannot worship two creators | for two hundred years such lights had invariably 
inone temple. I place no value upon set forms, | preceded the entrance of death into that singular 
because I cannot value the kernel after the out-|abode. Let your disbeliever smile; nothing is 
ward shell. Look, Hans—here are two watches; | easier than ‘a laugh. Let him gainsay the evi- 
this is heavy and ugly, and made of pinchbeck: | dence of experience if he can. Whatever has 
the other, as you see, is enclosed within an exqui- | happened, let it have been in a hut, has an histori- 
sitely worked case of the purest gold, and no one | cal worth, and a claim upon our respect and atten- 
will venture to deny that it is a work of art; and | tion.’’ 
yet, I assure you, this gold-enveloped watch will| ‘Sure,’ said Hans, seriously. ‘‘ Deathlights 
not tell truer time than yon thick pinchbeck. Well|are strange things. In this very place alone 
then, what if my belief, inserted in a pinchbeck | twelve families at least are visited by this singular 
cover, is more commodious to me, more suitable to | apparition. Others, too, suffer what they call the 
my nature than the faith of yourself and of mil- |‘Deathfall ;’ a fearful shock that shakes the house 
lions of other Christians preserved in an artful and | to its foundation, and fills every nerve with hagror. 
weli-chiselled golden case? Am I, on that ac-| Certainly no natural cause has been discovered for 
count, less an honest and a good man! My rough | this fearful noise.”’ 
trousers, my boots of curried buck-skin, are neither} ‘‘ You see!’’ said Taundorf. ‘‘ And these are 
fashionable nor captivating in appearance, but the | but a few of a thousand well-attested apparitions. 
clothing suits me, and answers my purpose better | Have we not the screech-owl fluttering around’ 
than that in which the world delights.”’ the dwelling, or soaring even through the cham- 

“* Still, Taundorf,’’ replied Hans, “‘ you give| ber’ Observe, however, that all these different 
ho answer to my riddle. You will not find it easy | notifications of a coming death occur only to those 
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related by the tie of blood, or the more intimate 


tie of spiritual sympathy. It is a i 
riddle as strange as the often- phenome- 
non of two persons meeting for the first time, and | by 


feeling themselves by magic power chained to one 
another, or from one another irresistibly repulsed. 
Thus you have born friends and foes. secret 
of friendship, of the all-sacrifieing fervor and the 
all-tormenting pangs of love, rests upon this un- 
fathomable natural magic, and will be divulged in 
good time either here or hereafter.’’ 

“There is a great deal in what you say,’’ an- 
swered Hans, more serious than ever. ‘I can’t 
deny it. I would give you the lie if I could, for 1 
confess [ shudder more than I can laugh at your 
solemn perseverance in what I hold after all to be 
a delusion.”’ 

‘¢ Your timid nature is at fault,’’ continued the 
seer, smiling. ‘* Why should you be so alarmed ? 
I am not disturbed. Let the form reappear as 
soon as it will—what of itt We must accustom 
ourselves to the sight, Hans Braunholz, sooner or 
later. I shall be neither more gay nor sadder for 
another meeting. My blood will circulate as 
freely as on any other working day. Let the 
deathform make kndéwn to me my own approach- 
ing end, and then, I grant you, it is likely enough 
that one slight fleshly shudder may creep through 
my marrow, in spite of me. At least,’’ said the 
speaker, sighing heavily, ‘* I saw my father quiver 
when the solemn shadow, for the first time, fol- 
lowed him.’’ 

** You area wonderfully-gifted man, Taundorf,”’ 
said Braunholz. ‘I know not what to think of 
you. Would that you went to church—for granted 
all you say to be true, your spectre could not 
‘withstand the holy sacrament and a clear con- 
science. I fear for you, old friend. You have a 
gentle spirit, a rare heart,—but how will these 
help you on your death-bed* How can they help 
any man who wilfully rejects every revelation of 
Christianity, and fixes his faith on witcheraft, gob- 
‘lins’ work, and ghost seeings? Heaven knows, 
Taundorf, Iam thinking about you forever. Do 
me a favor now. At least reform a little; at all 
events go to church, so that the people may cease 
saying all kinds of cruel things about you.”’ 

‘*Sweet simplicity!’’ exclaimed Taundorf, 
laughing aloud, and at the same time rising from 
his chair and walking up and down the room. 
‘** What! worthy Hans, do you suppose that the 
opinion of these honest but feeble folk can affect 
me in the slightest way? He who doesn’t es- 
‘teem me, fears me; he who fears me keeps from 
‘my threshold, and so I am safe from unbidden 
guests. Fye, Hans! Christianity, Hans! Reg- 
ular chureh-going, Hans! Pattern of orthodoxy, 
according to the line and level! 
me play the hypocrite, that I may throw dust into 
the eyes of your weak-headed followers! No, 
good friend, my fellow-creatures shall see me as I 
show myself to my Maker, without a veil, without 
a mask—as one who examines, explores, thinks, 
doubts; ay, and likewise believes. Hans, Hans, 
think of the pinehbeck watch !”’ 

Taundorf opened the sidewing of the casement, 
and gazed out upon the landscape, upon which the 
night lay silently and solemnly. The barking of 
-dogs fell shrilly on the deep tranquillity, and at 
‘measured intervals the monotonous strokes of the 


‘miner’s clock that spoke from the neighboring col- 
‘ery. 


Would you have | d 


g places—upon 

valleys and in the woods, on deserts and heaths. 
Original and healthy thought is impossible with- 
out an insight into the weaving and ordering of 
Nature. It is the exterior garb of the Almighty, 
and without a patient and a holy contemplation 
man is less than human. To me she breathes 
forth earthly happiness, and | compare with it the 
happiness of heaven, the joys of a spiritual exist- 
ence. You call me a dreamer, and indeed—— 
but, for the love of Heaven, look,”’ cried the strange 
man, suddenly, ‘‘ look, Hans, look, be satisfied, 
and disbelieve no longer.’’ The large bright blue 
eye of the death-seer sparkled like a star beneath 
his overhanging brow. ‘ There,’’ he continued, 
‘*there he is again, as he appeared last night— 
map child, it will be speedy work for 
t ° 

Hans rushed to the window, and looked hard 
towards the spot to which the hand of the seer 
pointed. But he could discern nothing. Every- 
thing was enveloped in a thin transparent mist, 
through which resounded the -miner’s bell, the 
howling of the dogs, and the rushing noise of a 
weir. 

**As I am a living sinner!’’ exclaimed Braun- 
holz, “‘ 1 grow quite miserable in your society ; 
and much as I wish to hear the end of your adven- 
ture touching the ing at the Boggle 
Spring, I must defer that pleasure to a more com- 
fortable time. Taundorf, I am ashamed to tell 
you that I dread to walk home.”’ 

‘* Stay with me, then,’’ said the clockmaker ; 
‘* you must content yourself with humble—ha ! 
now it vanishes—for my housekeeping is simple ; 
and, as far as comforts are concerned, I believe 
they are at least equal to those of our forefathers.”’ 

**Thank you, thank you,’’ said Braunholz, 
moving off. ‘1’ll say a prayer or two to give 
me heart, and scare away all spectres. God bless 
you, friend! Good night.” 

‘* Folly of follies !’’ exclaimed Taundorf, as his 
visitor departed. ‘* Here has this man given me 
a lecture upon my conceits, and, lo! superstition 
springs like a kitten to his own shoulder, and 

urrs and caresses him to my heart’s content. 
oor, honest Hans!’’ 

He kept his eyes upon the retreating form of 
Braunholz until it vanished in the evening mist, 
which had now taken possession of the surround- 
ing hills. ‘Taundorf then revisited the melting 
furnace, and spent some hours in analyzing and 
lecomposing various ores. Before he retired to 
rest, he carefully wound up the pinchbeck watch. 
An involuntary smile passed over him, as the case 
rested in his hand. 

‘* Strange !’’ said he to himself. ‘‘ There sure- 
ly lies a charm in the antiquated thing. Why is 
it always the first to come to hand when I care 
not which watch I carry to my bed? We cannot 
be separated. Is it merely habit ?’’ 

There was one thing more to do before repos- 
ing. A visit to his child was the last business of 
the day. Anna Jay in deep sleep. Her father 
stood before her bed, and watched her peaceful 
slumber. Her hands were folded across her bosom, 
and it seemed that whilst praying her senses had 





‘* Oh, these are nights to love !’’ said Taundorf, 


been steeped in sweet oblivion. 
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s¢ And is this, too, merely habit ?’’ exclaimed the 
doting father, in a whisper. He repeated the 
words in the same hushed voice, and his face was 
bathed in tears—wherefore shed I know not—ere 
he trod, reluctantly and noiselessly, to his own 
apartment. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A very few days passed before the friends 
were again together. Hans, eager to learn the 
upshot of the money-burning, did not fail to bring 
the conversation, as speedily as he could, to that 
subject. The friends were sitting in Taundorf’s 
workshop, where the settlings of some fused 
stones were lying about. 

‘JT am almost ashamed,”’ said the clockmaker, 
“to say one word concerning it, for the experi- 
ment, as might be foreseen, ended in nothing. 
Upon the morning following that marvellous night, 
I visited the Boggle Spring, and found my staff 
unhurt, sticking in the ground, but there was no 
trace of the fire-steel which I had cast into the 
flames. The ground about the well was cracked 
and sprung, as though the Jong summer heat had 
forced the soil asunder. Crumbled basalt lay 
there in abundance; and, on a closer search, [ 
discovered vitrifications and deposits, but no proper 
minerals. [had expected something of the kind, for 
there can be no doubt that the neighborhood is 
voleanic. Iam not sure, however, whether the per- 
ceptible flames proceed from outpouring naphtha, 
or whether they stream from a more considerable 
depth, and are the flames of a subterranean fire. 
These settlings favor the last supposition, but the 
nature of the fire itself, that diaphanous, noiseless 
flashing, yielding to the faintest breath of air, 
almost inclines me to the first opinion.”’ 

“IT confess you make me happy, Taundorf,’’ 
answered Braunholz; *‘ for I am now convinced 
that this mysterious money-burning is nothing 
more than a foolish fancy of the people, and I trust 
you will take a lesson from your own discovery. If 
this is a mere fable, why then other traditions and 
other superstitions that take a deeper root in the 
mind—for instance, the death as 

‘‘Hush !’? exclaimed Taundorf, seizing the 
wrist of his friend, so that the latter held his 
tongue immediately. ‘‘ Do not throw all things 
one upon another like a child at play. Who ever 
supposed that in places where such naphtha flames 
appear it might be possible to raise up fons of 
gold? I have believed, and I still believe, that in 
such places veins of metal are concealed, and it is 
very likely that they have appeared ere this upon 
the surface, putting the ignorant in possession of 
that rich silver ore which has given to the fire its 
most expressive name. As for my ability to see 
that solemn apparition, you can pronounce no 
judgment in the case. You see nothing, and you 
therefore are incredulous. It is reasonable enough. 
Were I like you, I might be incredulous too ; at 
I should hesitate ere I was bold enough to deny 
the fact.” 

Anna had prepared a frugal supper for her 
father and his friend. She appeared with it, and 
farther discussion was postponed to a more fittin 
season. Hans mentioned a northern light which 
had lately been discerned, and had filled many 
persons with great alarm. 

** And I don’t wonder at it,’”’ said Braunholz. 
‘These natural phenomena happen so seldom, | 
that we cannot accustom ourselves to them; and 








it is a curious fact, I believe, that, after the ap- 


pearance of such northern lights, events of 
weighty importance have really followed. I re- 
member a brilliant northern light appearing shortly 
before Napoleon’s great expedition to Russia, in 
which four of my brothers were concerned. Su- 
perstitious people said it was the sign of frightful 
bloodshed—that it was certainly a safe guess— 
and without the northern light, I had great reason 
to fear for my brothers. My fears however fell 
short of the result. My brothers, every one of 
them, died upon the fields of snow between Smo- 
lensk and Beresina ; brave lads all, who merited a 
better fate. Had I been a death-seer, like you, by 
Saint Michael, the agony of seeing so many walk- 
ing spectres-would have killed me !”’ 

A Joud knocking was heard on the closed win- 
dow-shutter. 

** What was that?’’ said Taundorf, rising. 

** Nothing, father!’’ exclaimed Anna. ‘It is 
only the wind beating the rusty iron against the 
wood!’’ Notwithstanding this assurance, the 
knocking continued, and grew louder and more 
vehement. At length a voice, trembling with 
anguish, implored the clockmaker to grant a friend 
immediate entrance. 

** It is our neighbor, as I live!’ cried Taundorf, 
throwing both window and shutter open. ‘‘ Oh, 
Heavenly Father!’’ he continued ; ‘look there, 
look there! The bony head is watching at the 
window !” 

** Neighbor Taundorf,’’ exclaimed the man, 
who stood outside full of alarm and terror, ‘‘ help 
me, help me! You have remedies for everything ! 
My child, my poor little Frederica, is dangerously 
ill! Come with me and see her. You are skilful 
and wise, and may recommend something that may 
revive her. She lies insensible !’’ 

**Poor unhappy man!’’ replied the seer. ‘‘I 
ean do nothing for you. She is ill, and she must 
die !”’ 

Dahlmann groaned heavily, pressed his hands to 
his eyes, and then wept aloud and piteously. 

** Dahlmann !’’ proceeded Taundorf, taking the 
miserable father by the hand, ‘‘ you know how 
Iam cursed. You know what unhappy gift Hea- 
ven in its wisdom has thought fit to confer upon 
me. What I behold this moment assures me that 
no human aid can save your darling.”’ 

** For Heaven’s sake, neighbor, what do you 
see?’’ asked Dahlmann, wildly. 

** An apparition,”’ replied the other. ‘‘ A child, 
white as the fresh fallen snow, clambers down the 
gable end of your house, and looks through the 
window of the apartment in which your Frederica 
lies. It will not long be satisfied with gazing there : 
to-morrow it forces itself into the doomed chamber, 
and the spirit of your child will be released. Take 
comfort, and pray for strength to bear your trials 
patiently. I behold death, and cannot ern es nse 

Dahlmann did not wait to hear more. He ran 
like a madman from the spot. Anna, with hope 
to be of some assistance to the child, followed 
him. Taundorf stood at the window until, accor- 
ditg to his statement, the apparition melted. 
Braunholz paced the room in anger and perturba- 
tion. 

** Cruel, cruel !’’ exclaimed the latter, repeating 
the words over and over again, loud enough for 
Taundorf to hear. ‘‘ Ferocious savage! to cut 
away every hope from the heart of a distracted fa- 
ther. And besides,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you may be 
after all deceived ; and, if so, how can you forgive 
yourself for this unnecessary torture *”’ 
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**T am not deceived !’’ said Taundorf. ‘* Dahl- 
mann knows me, and will not misunderstand me. 
To give hope when all is already lost and gone, is 
cowardly. The smart is sudden and acute ; but 
it will not fall deep nor eat away his heart.’’ 

Anna returned. The child had become worse 
during the father’s absence. She was evidently 
sinking. Braunholz shrugged his shoulders, and 
pretending that he had business to attend to, took 
a sudden leave of the family. Taundorf sighed as 
his friend quitted him with gloom and displeasure 
on his brow, and then turned to his daughter, 
whom he pressed affectionately to his bosom. 

‘** Heaven be thanked !’’ said he, ‘‘ that this un- 
holy gift has not descended to thee, my child. 
Thy father will henceforward be sought not in 
love, but in fear and dread. Men will shrink 
from him as on would from the leper. Only the 
condemned shall seek him; nor would they cross 
his path unless in desperation, and in the hope of 
a reversal of the inevitable doom. Good night, 
my love! May angels guard thy bed!’’ Anna 
left her father unusually excited. For herself, 
she could not sleep. During the long night she 
heard her father restlessly pacing his room, and 
often speaking aloud. aundorf watched the 


whole night through, and with the dawn of day}. 


he received the intelligence that towards morning 
the daughter of his neighbor had taken her heaven- 
ward flight. 

**] knew the hour!” said the seer. ‘* Heaven 
grant her soul a peaceful resting-place !’’ 

Contrary to expectation, Taundorf took part in 
the funeral solemnities. The church, however, 
he did not enter. When asked the reason of his 
staying away, he gave his usual answer, ‘‘ What 
should I do there ?”’ 

** What indeed !’’ muttered an old woman, over- 
hearing his reply. ‘* The devil is much too cun- 
ning to think of it. The air of a church has often 
converted a sinner before now, and the wicked one 
will not give a chance away !”’ 

So ayer a proof of the gift of seeing, upon 
the of Taundorf, could not be heard of with- 
out leaving a deep impression upon the minds of 
men. As it has aes said, the fame of Taundorf, 
as a skilful and scientific man, had long been ac- 
knowledged ; and folks had listened with wonder 
and delight to what was unintelligible and new to 
them. at he was a prophet and connected with 
supernatural agencies had never been dreamt of. 
The seer was mistaken when he thought the world 
would avoid him on account of his new acquire- 
ment. So far from this, crowds from far and near 
flocked to his abode expecting miracles. For 
miles round he obtained the surname of “ the 
wise,’’ and he was applied to in almost every mat- 
ter that concerned the happiness and the well- 
being of the people. In vain did he resist and re- 
treat from the general admiration. Popularity did 
not suffer him to escape. He must listen to a 
peals and answer them as well as he could. In 
truth, the watchmaker did very little. He always 
imparted well-meaning counsel—such, indeed, as 
any sound understanding would suggest ; and it 
was pronounced perfectly wonderful, both in itself 
and in its ultimate effects. As for his death-seeing 
faculty, it was publicly stated that he could see at 
once in a man’s face whether he was to live or to 
die, and prophesy to the very minute the period of 
his dissolution. There was in the latter statement, 
alas ! even more trath than the historian could de- 





sire. As time ran on, the seeing-gift of Taundorf 
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manifested itself powerfully in the cure of man 

who had come to the seer for advice. [t 
is, however, but justice to him to state, that he 
never proffered his advice, and that his constant 
aim endeavor was to keep himself free from 
annoying visits, and to avoid as much as possible 
all display and noise. 

Years passed away. Toundorf stili rambled as 
frequently as ever over wood and mountain, in 
constant communion with nature, and he was sti|| 
a cheerful, modest, and gentle companion. All at 
once a remakable change came over the powerful 
and vi man. In the course of a few days 
there took place a total transformation of his fea- 
tures. His vivacity left him; his buoyancy had 
fled. Contrary to his custom, he was heard to 
sigh ly and heavily ; and when he quitted his 
house, the joyful assurance which had always ac- 
companied him, was no longer to be read in his 
look and gait. 

To questions gently and kindly put to him, 
Taundorf answered only with painful smiles, which 
suggested all manner of interpretation. His silence 
convicted him. It was reported that the devil was 
coming for his rights ; that the compact was at an 
end ; and that nothing now could be done for him. 
Such assertions reached the ear of the stil] faith- 
ful and devoted Braunholz. They grieved him to 
the heart, and yet he could not confute them. The 
rapid ch in his friend had not escaped him, 
and yet he refrained from urging the sufferer 
to a confession of his grievance, knowing how lit- 
tle could be done by officious importunity. It was 
not until the most absurd, offensive, and malevo- 
lent rumors were in circulation, that he deemed it 
his duty to speak to his friend, and earnestly to 
implore him to deprive the caluminations of even 
the semblance of truth. ; 

Taundorf had been of late a continual rover. 
Hans waited for an opportunity, watched his de- 
parture, and followed him into a wood, one of his 
favorite haunts. When he came upon him, Taun- 
dorf was sitting on a high stone, Jess admiring the 
charming prospect than sunk in deep contempla- 
tion. 

‘What, have you become an anchorite?’’ 
asked Hans, addressing him. ‘‘ You are getting 
as lean as a Carthusian. Night and day in woods 
and ravines, lost in the thickest fogs, and preach- 
ing to heaven and earth. You are wearing your- 
self down to a skeleton. Come, man, get to your 
senses on Heaven knows I am anxious 
enough about you and your soul’s salvation, and | 
am sick at hearing all that people say against 
you.”’ 

‘* Ay!’’ answered Taundorf, still sitting quietly 
upon the stone. ‘* The world says, I believe, that 
the devil has already claimed me.’’ 

** And are you surprised at it! Don’t you look 
like a mole that has had nothing to eat for nine 
months? It’s ashame for a man like you to go 
about so, sighing and groaning as if you were 
going to be hanged. No, Taundorf, it isn’t hang- 
ing matter yet. I have passion weeks of con- 
science myself, and know how hard it with 
the spirits at such times ; still, rouse yourself like 
a man, and the weight will drop from your shoul- 
der. my remedy for once. Go to the altar 
like a child—depend upon me you'll grow easy 
and happy, and the desire of life shall mount and 
trill in you like a lark flying up to heaven in 
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spring. 
" as imagine it !’’ replied Taundorf, slowly 
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descending from the rock, and seating himself at 
the foot of it, by the side of his friend, upon soft 
and t moss. 

‘é The creation itself,’’ he continued, ** would be 
an easier labor than the perfect justification of 
one’s own soul to a cruel and—in spite of its 
religion and its faith—an unbelevin world. Be- 
cause I know that to undertake such a task is to 

ur water through a sieve, I do not attempt it. 

ave to the multitude their choicest pleasures. 
Let them chatter, gossip, and suspect, until a fresh 
impulse draws them off. For you, dear Hans,”’ he 
continued, solemnly and touchingly, ‘‘ you should 
be wiser than to suppose that either death or devil 
ean give me fear,—albeit the first may easily over- 
take me, seeing I am mortal!” 

*« Well, but who wants to speak of death *’’ said 
Hans. ‘I can’t think how it is you like to dwell 
on all the bilious thoughts that you get into your 
head. Death, death,—there ’s nothing but death. 
How many spectres have you in your eye now ?”’ 

“* Only one,’’ answered ‘Taundorf mildly, ‘* and 
he sits close by me.”’ 

Braunholz jumped up, as though he had been 
shot. 

‘* Come, come,”’ said he, turning as white as a 
ghost, and trembling in every joint ; ‘‘ that won’t 
do, friend Taundorf. I like jokes very well in 
their way, but, considering what you profess to be, 
this is anything but agreeable. I am not afraid— 
far from it—but really—there is a time for all 
things, and—and—bless my soul, what a sultry 
air there is abroad to-day !”’ 

“Be not alarmed, good Hans,” replied the 
clockmaker ; *‘ this vision touches me alone.” 

“You?” 

‘““Yes, me! Hans, listen to me. For one 
fortnight has death accompanied my every step. 
He sits next to me at the bench ; he is with me 
when I wind up the clocks ; when I turn or melt ; 
like me, he gathers flowers and herbs. So faithful 
a comrade is he, that his friendship will outlast 
my life. Oh!’ continued the seer, shuddering 
as he spoke, ‘‘ the thing is terrible, even to a man 
free from all prejudice !”’ 

Hans made no reply to this confession. The 
two friends rose in silence, and proceeded on their 
way home. Upon the road Taundorf gave a more 
particular account of the mode in which the appa- 
rition had presented itself. 

“About a fortnight ago,”’ said he, “‘ business 
tock me to Bohemia. The day was overcast, yet 
particularly refreshing. Nature, as you are aware, 
ever attunes me to rejoicing, and I walked abroad 
with the long-since-forgotten elasticity of youth. 
I went on, after my own manner, through thick 
and thin, and reached my destination in the cheer- 
fulest of moods. My business was soon dispatched, 
and, as gleefully, I started on my return. Once, 
during my solitary progress, I turned—I know not 
why—suddenly round, and just where a thinning 
of the forest formed a frame to a charming pros- 
pect, I beheld the outline of a shadow. It was 
standing perfectly still, at a distance of perhaps 
ten paces, and it was of the shape and size of a 
man. At first I believed it to be my own shadow ; 
but the sun was not shining, nor did the thing 
obey any one of my movements. On the contrary, 
when [ advanced, it retreated. In other respects, 
the form was so dim and indistinct, that it might 
have been mistaken for a gray vapory pillar. The 
strange proceedings of the apparition occupied my 
whole attention. Sometimes it crept close by me. 
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Then it was lost, but afterwards came back again, 
more sharply defined, and assuming more and 
more the shape of a human being. ‘Thus accom- 
panied, I reached home. I watched the shadow at 
the door. The vapory figure did not enter, but 
timidly remained at the threshold, gazing after me 
with a lowering eye. Every doubt was gone. I 
had seen Death, this time, aiming at myself. 
The manner of his appearing, however, gave me 
reason to hope for a couple of months’ life yet. 
Until the threshold is crossed, one is still free. 
Yesterday was the fatal day which the spectre 
chose for his visit. He crawled into my room, and 
now the hideous figure, visible to none but me, is 
searcely a yard distant. Oh, how palpable and 
plain! His look is gentle, not sullen; but it is 
never withdrawn. I am tortured by it, Hans. It 
counts every moment of my life, and is so eager to 
bed with me in the grave. Do not think that the 
journey terrifies me. It is the presence of the es- 
cort that weighs me down. Why should I fear 
death itself? I have lived as duty and conscience 
have commanded me, as every one of us is bound 
to do.”’ 

“* Humph !”’ ejaculated Hans. 

* You doubt it, Braunholz?”’ 

**] have no business to do so,”’ replied Hans. 
** Let the church question and decide such solemn 
matters, not a poor sinful worm, like me. I love 
you, Taundorf, and I can’t find fault with you, 
even when I would. Tel] me, what will you do 
if this death-spectre does n’t leave you ?”’ 

“*Superfluous question! Have you forgotten 
what happened here?”’ Taundorf pointed to the 
house of Dahlmann, which they passed at the 
moment. 

** One thing I would ask you, Hans, before we part 
to-night. We are old friends.”’ Braunholz took 
the hand of the clockmaker, and pressed it warmly. 
** Do not desert my Anna!’’ proceeded Taundorf. 
He said no more, and Hans made no reply ; but 
he pressed the hand which he held more fervently 
than ever, and tears spoke all that his faithful 
heart could suggest. 

‘** Grant me understanding enough, good Heav- 
en!’’ said the honest Hans, as he walked home 
alone that night, ‘‘ to set up a boundary line to 
my meditations at the proper time. here is 
much on earth to shake one’s reason, if it be not 
firmly seated. Cautious, cautious, Hans, if you 
would not add one idiot more to the public mad- 
house !”’ 

The whole frame of Taundorf gradually gave 
way. He persisted in living in the open air, and 
yet his strength forsook him. The figure of Death, 
invisible to every creature but himself, clung closer 
and closer to him. It did not quit him for an in- 
stant. By day it was a shadow, by night, a figure 
enitined in clear bright garments. During the 
last week of his life, the seer came into actual con- 
tact with it. He felt its proximity, and he averred 
that he should depart the very instant that Death 
was, as it were, ost in him. 

At length, the fated man was unable to leave 
his room. The pious and the good crowded 
around his door, and besought him to pray and to 
implore the blessings of the Christian church. 
One entreated him to receive the holy sacrament, 
assuring him that the visible angel of death, who 
was Satan in disguise, could only be driven away 
by such religious means. If he refused, Satan 
would assuredly snap his soul up, as greedily as a 
carp a crumb of bread. Taundorf listened with 
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admirable patience to his holy counsellors. At 
length, the throng became intolerable : he caused 
the door to be closed, and he remained alone with 
Braunholz and Anna. He s cheerfally, and 
with perfect consciousness. He reviewed his past 
life with calmness and pleasure. Nature was the 
enchantment upon which his innermost soul , 

‘** With sundown,” said he, ‘‘ death will be 
sorbed in me. Open the window, that I may once 
more see the evening sky, and feast my eyes upon 
the splendor which the declining sun pours over 
field and mountain.” 

Anna complied with her father’s wish. Braun- 
holz was at the bedside, watching the departing 
minutes upon the face of the old pinchbeck watch. 

‘* Do you see the sun?’’ inquired Hans of the 
sinking man. 

«A little, very little,’’ answered Taundorf. 
‘* But I am rejoiced to prove to you that my 
pinchbeck faith has been as good—as—the— 
other—golden * 

Taundorf turned his face towards the day. The 
last ray of the setting sun overspread it with a 
bright light. The seer was dead ! 

** Angels have stood at his bedside,’’ exclaimed 
Hans, closing the om of his departed friend ; 
‘* angels, and no fiend, if that sweet smile may be 
trusted.”’ 





A close inquiry, on the part of the clergy, was 
made into all the circumstances conn with 
the death of Taundorf; but as nothing extraordi- 
nary had attended it, the deceased was allowed to 
have an undisturbed funeral, without ringing of 
bells, as he himself had desired. 

His death remained for a long time the subject of 
conversation and curious conjecture. His loss was 
regretted by all ; for he was esteemed, at least, a 
singularly wise and honorable man. The won- 
drous faculty of deathseeing did not cease with the 
death of Taundorf, although it is allowed that 
none of his successors possessed it in such perfec- 
tion ; certainly, few could unite so many and such 
useful talents. The belief is not yet aa , although 
few confess their faith in an age in which skep- 
ticism has learned to mock and ridicule the solem- 
nities of superstition. 
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Lectures on Painting and Design. By B. R. 
Haypon. Longman & Co. 


Turs is just the volume we have been taught to 
expectat Mr. Haydon’s hands. Clever, capricious, 
snl ocetindiotety in its views ; free and un 
in its style ; smart, startling, anecdotic, conceited, 
and unsound. The reader may forget the incon- 
venience of a wet day interfering with an out-door 
engagement, and pass a pleasant afternoon with 
the volume in his hands. Mr. Haydon will set 
him thinking, will illustrate and inform,—nay, 
more, he will make him smile. He has fifty 
years’ experience on his side, and is in his own 
eyes a martyr to the epic portion of his art, He 
is on good terms with himself, and in love with 
the produce of his own easel. He quarrels with 
Reynolds, with the Royal Academy, and the pat- 
ronage bestowed on portraiture on portraiture 
alone. But he is not ill-natured ; there is a ise, 
humor in all he says. He is bold—he is confident. 
His verdicts are all guilty or not guilty. He 
never for a moment supposes that he can be wrong. 





He seldom qualifies his language, and all his rules 
are without exception. 
cme oan Ney wn “ ne fol- 
owing subjects :—1. Origin of Art. 2. Anat- 
ony in Geren. 3. The a $- Standen 
. 5. Composition. 6. Color. 7. Inven- 
= Mr. Wordsworth has a sonnet addressed to 
Mr. Haydon, and Mr. Haydon has here repaid the 
poet-laureate with a dedication. 

We have few good works on art by English 
artists ; nothing so good as Reynolds. Nor must we 
expect to see anything that will -" jant the plain 

ical sense and taste display , Sir Joshua 
in rex 4 page of these discourses. People affect 
to think that Johnson at one time, and Burke at 
another, had a main finger, if not a whole hand, in 
the composition of these discourses. We doubt 
this ; or rather, we have no doubt on the subject. 
Deny we do not, that the influence of Johnson’s 
nius is visible throughout, but the matter 
is not Johnson’s, though the manner is. Rey- 
nolds admits as much :—‘‘ Whatever merit,’’ he 
says, ‘‘these discourses may have, must be im- 
puted in a great measure to the education which | 
may be said to have had under Dr. Johnson. I do 
not mean to say, though it certainly would be to the 
credit of these discourses if I could say it with 
truth, that he contributed a single sentiment to 
them; but he qualified my mind to think justly. 
The observations which he made on poetry, on 
life, and on everything about us, I applied to our 
art,—with what success,’’ he adds, ‘‘ others must 
judge.’’ He who is well acquainted with Boswell, 
with ‘* Rasselas,’’ ** The Rambler,’’ and ‘‘ John- 
son’s Lives,’’ will recognize, without much trou- 
ble, passage after passage, and thought afte: 
thought, made on poetry or life by Johnson, which 
Reynolds, with good taste and ingenuity, has trans- 
ferred to painting and the pages of his own Dis- 
courses. 

The Lectures of Barry, Fuseli, Opie, and Phil- 
lips have a certain reputation among artists. One 
and all are good in parts, and their matter is better 
than their manner. But Reynolds is a good wri- 
ter ;—he conveys his truths agreeably. To make 
your hearers or readers comprehend a criticism 
quickly, you must insinuate your views with all 
the art you can muster. No one knew this better 
than Sir Joshua. He would appear to have paid as 
much attention to style in writing as he did to 
color, composition, &c., in painting. 

Give your days and nights to Addison, says Dr. 
Johnson, if you would attain a style familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious. Give 

our days and nights to Michael Angelo, says 
ynolds, if you would become a great artist. 
Mr. Haydon has a different way of achieving great- 
ness ; xen must dissect anatomically, and adore the 
Elgin Marbles. ‘I cannot give you,’ he says, 
** a higher idea of the Elgin Marbles than by say- 
ing they are essentially Shakspearian.’”’ * * * * 
‘“* Were the Elgin Marbles lost,’’ he says in an- 
other place, ‘there would be as great a gap in 
art as there would be in astronomy if Newton had 
never existed.”” * * * * * ‘The last words I 
should wish to utter in this world,’’ he tells us, 
“till art gave way to more awful reflections, 
while my voice was articulate and a fibre of my 
vitality quivered, are, Elgin Marbles! Elgin Mar- 
bles!’ 

**T have lived to see the triumph and the glory 
of these immortal mung - 5 I have lived to 
see them purchased by an English Parliament, 
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and contributed by my writing to influence that 


urehase! I have lived to see En visited 
by illustrious foreigners to study their principles, 
after havi studied them myself, night after 


night, in a damp and dusty pent-house! I have 
lived to be the first to send a cast of the Ilyssus to 
Rome te Canova. I have lived to be the first to 
introduce them into Russia, and I shall yet live to 
see the glory of English art and the emancipation 
of British artists.’’ 

We have too many writers on art, we would ob- 
serve, content to find everything excelient at home, 
and too — ready to find everything excellent at 
a distance. It seems strange advice to tell a painter 
to study the su e excellencies of his art in the 
chief glories of another art, but Mr. Haydon was 
always fend of novel views. Mr. Haydon has 
never been in Italy ; he knows next to nothing of 
the Sistine Chapel, and can see and understand 
Michael Angelo by the translator’s art alone. He 
has been, however, to the British Museum, and 
was from their first arrival in this country, an 
early advocate for the high excellencies of the 
Elgin Marbles. But why should he underrate 
what he has never seen! why degrade Michael 
Angelo to exalt the Elgin Marbles? and why 
restrict all excellence to one place or to one artist ! 

Of lecturers not Royal Academicians, Mr. Hay- 
don observes :—*‘ There is nothing in the world so 
annoying to patrons and academicians as a paint- 
er’s writing or a lecturing : so long as mere critics 
write on art, the nature of the subject is never pro: 
erly explained, and the authorities are posibeily 
indifferent when critics are the only instructors of 
a nation ; but there is nothing so much dreaded by 
the profession as a qualified artist taking ap the 
pen on general principles, without condescending 
to individual criticism, to improve the taste of the 
people, or advance the views of the nobility.’’ 

A qualified artist! Mr. Haydon is qualified by 
enthusiasm. ‘If I were confined to three books 
in a desert island,’’ he says, ‘I would certainly 
choose the Bible, Shakspeare, and Vasari.’’ 

Of the Niobe he observes :—*‘ In early life, ata 
rout, I admired and followed, daring the evening, 
a mother and her daughters, distinguished for 
their beauty : the mother did not look old, and yet 
looked the mother ; on scrutinizing and comparing 
mother and daughters, I found there was a little 
double chin in the mother, which marked her, 
without diminishing her beauty. I went at once, 
on my return to my studio, to the Niobe mother, 
and found this very mark in the Niobe mother, 
— I had never observed before, under her 

in.”’ 

The descent of a story down the stream of tra- 
dition is a good example of his manner of address- 
ing his hearers : 

** An old lady of eighty sat to Richardson ; she 
when a girl had sat to Vandyke. She told Rich- 
ardson, Vandyke’s pietures looked whiter and 
fresher than at present; Richardson told Hudson, 
Hudson told Reynolds, Reynolds told Northcote, 
and Northcote told me. So that I gave you posi- 
tive information up to Vandyke: and it is curious 
to ealeulate how easily, if these records of conver- 
sation were kept, positive facts might come down 
from Cimabue, or from the Greeks. The Greeks 
might remark to Cimabue, he to Giotto, Giotto to 
Taddeo Gaddi, he to his son, who might tell Cen- 
nini, so on clearly to Massaecio, Lionardo, Raf- 
faelle, Vasari, and Michael Angelo. People 
might tell the Caraeci, who well remembered 
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Michael Angelo and Titian, others tell Rubens, 
who knew the Caracci; Rubens, Vandyke, Van- 
dyke, the old lady, she, Richardson, and then 
from Hudson to Reynolds and Northcote, he to 
me, and I to you. us, it is clear, if everybody 
kept journals of their minds, and all they hear au- 
thentic in their time, great benefit must accrue to 
art and science in future generations. I do not 
mean journals of trifles, or which way the wind is, 
or where you supped, or when you took a walk to 
the Junction Canal; but of the remarkable say- 
ings of great men you know, the first dawn of 
thought on a deep subject, embryo sketches of em- 

0 ideas, &c.”’ 

here are no qualifying terms in Mr. Haydon’s 
volume. He hits straight forward, but too often 
lays himself open in striking his opponent. His 
hits, too, are at times unfair, as in the following 
quotation :—‘‘ Carlo Marrati (says Reynolds,) did 
all that industry could do, but he wanted strength 
of parts, in which men are certainly not equal,—a 
want that cannot be supplied.’’ This is a garbled 
quotation, with the omission of an important word 
—the word completely; ‘‘ A want,’’ says Rey- 
nolds ‘‘ that cannot be completely supplied.’’ The 
clever and cautious Reynolds was fond of qualify- 
ing terms; he was the first great writer on art ip 
this country ; he was feeling his way, and spoke 
more under correction, and with far less need of it 
that Mr. Haydon. 

We have said that Reynolds sometimes presents 
in his Discourses the ideas of Dr. Johnson, and 
adapts the doctor’s words to his own wants. He 
could borrow a thought to supply his own neces- 
sities, with as much taste and tact, as he could 
borrow an attitude to supply an action for a new 
sitter. Not so Mr. Haydon :— 

‘*Do you suppose,’ he says, ‘I undervalue 
portrait—that delightful art, which brings down to 
us the beautiful and intellectual, the hero and the 
sage of past ages, and carries onward the resem- 
blance of those equally celebrated now, for the 
admiration of ages which approach ?”’ 

This is diluted, almost past recognition, from 
Johnson’s fine compliment to Sir Totieen HY] 
should grieve,’’ he says, ‘‘ to see Reynolds trans- 
fer to heroes and goddesses, to empty splendor 
and to airy fiction, that art which is now employed 
in diffusing friendship, in renewing tenderness, in 
quickening the affection of the absent, and con- 
tinuing the presence of the dead.’’ 

** Reynolds,’’ says Mr. Haydon, *‘ was a great 
artist in the second rank, but, with a different 
education, and in a different period, he would have 
been a great artist in the first rank ; but his genius 
for High Art was not sufficiently intense to make 
him a great artist in spite of time and education.”’ 
In another place, he says of the same celebrated 

inter, *‘ He was a great man, but certainly a 
ight thinker.”” A light thinker! here is one of 
Mr. Haydon’s instances :-— 

‘** Reynolds says St. Paul was of mean stature, 
but Raffaelle has not made him so; now I affirm, 
if St. Paul was little and deformed, Raffaelle ought 
to have made him so, as much as he ought to have 
given Alexander his peculiar neck, Cesar his bald 
front, Soerates his short nose, Edward his long 
legs, Richard his terrific hump, or Napoleon his 
litle figure. All these peculiarities, so far from 
detracting from the grandeur of their picturable 
actions, would have increased, by their very singu- 
larity and contrast. the power of their actions and 
expressions.”’ 
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The practice of Raphael aad the precept of 
Reynolds are against Mr. Haydon. we say 
more !— 


Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye. 


** Reflect for a moment,’ he adds, ‘‘on the 
dreadful look of adittle mean figure, eager and in- 
spired, striking Elymas blind, or ene the 
living God to the Athenians. This erroneous 

rinciple of aaning out all peculiarities was the 
eading principle of Reynolds, but you see what it 
leads to.’’ The principle of Reynolds was not to 
leave out all peculiarities, but to subdue them ; 
Mr. Haydon would exaggerate them, or give them 
as they are. ‘* In my picture,’’ he says, “* of Mac- 
beth, when he was listening in horror before com- 
mitting the murder, I ventured to press his ears 
forward, like an animal in fright, to give an idea 
of trying to catch the nearest sound ; and it was 
certainly,’’ he adds, ‘‘ very effective, and increased 
amazingly the terror of the scene, without the 
spectators being aware of the reason.’’ We should 
much like to see this Macbeth pricking forward 
his predestinating ears «it is a peculiarity which 
Raphael, we suspect, would not have put in prac- 
tice, or Reynolds recommended. 

There is a peculiar art in telling a story well, 
either on canvass or on paper. Here is one of 
Mr. Hayden’s upon paper : 

** Many years ago, Wilkie, a musician and my- 
self, passed the evening together in my studio, and 
we got upon the respective powers of the three 
arts : of course, the musician lnsisted upon it, that 
there was nothing painting or + sow could do, 
music could not do as well. ilkie said, once 
upon a time, a poet, a musician and a painter, had 
the same dispute, when it was agreed they should 
all three retire to a tavern, and ask for their supper 
by their respective arts, and whoever made him- 
self the — understood, should be crowned 
victor. The musician played most exquisitely for 
three quarters of an hour, but the waiter shook his 
head ; the painter dashed out the resemblance of 
a roast fowl, and the poet at once said he would 
have a boiled one. It was agreed the poet won ; 
and when Wilkie came to this part, our friend, the 
fiddler, rushed out of my room in a fury, saying we 
had no feeling, and never forgave us to the day of 
his death.”’ 

Here the story is roasted to rags,—the rush out 
of the room, the fiddler’s fury, and the unforgive- 
ness, are alike improbable. Mr. Haydon has 
peppered his peculiarities beyond belief. 

Almost all our artists recommend a visit to Italy ; 
but hear what Mr. Haydon has to say :— 

** Go to Italy, say all. Why? Did Phidias or 
Zeuxis, Euphranor or Praxiteles, leave Greece? 
Did Michael Angelo or Raffaelle, or Titian, or 
Correggio, leave Italy’ Go to Italy! We have 
the Cartoons and Elgin marbles, higher and purer 
standards than Italy can show. i say, Stay at 
home. In Italy everything has been done: in 
England, everything is todo. Stay in Britain, all 
ye who glory in worn, wet stay in Britain, and 
make her greater than Italy !”’ 

If Mr. Haydon had ever been in Italy, or even 
looked with an attentive eye on the prints from the 
Campo Santo, he would never have said what we 
find him saying in the volume before us,—that the 
figures in St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster 
were ‘‘as natural in proportion, as simple in atti- 
tude, and deep in expression, as an —— in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa.’’ His friend Wilkie would 
have told him a different story. 
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There is a tolerable sprinkling of good and well- 
expressed advice in Mr. Haydon’s volume :— 

‘* Never leave nature ; base your highest flights 
on her unalterable simplicity ; begin to be appre- 
hensive at too 2 facility of inventive sketch- 
ing. Rubens always sketched with a model; and 

h no part of the model was adopted, be as- 
there was something more vigorous, more 
like life, than if he had sketched without it.’’ 
Here is an illustration of the proverb ‘* Delays 
are dangerous :’’— 

‘*T have known some who never began to in- 
vent or to paint till they had discovered a fine light ; 
they went to Italy, still the light there was not 
the verything! I met one of these very ingenious 
friends, after some years, in Bond street. ‘ Well, 
Haydon, I have got a light at last.” Would you 
believe, he went to Italy again, and he died in 
Italy without ever beginning.’’ 

ep here of the proverb, ‘‘ Never too late to do 
well :”’— 

**T am no friend to that lach croaking 
about time of life ; I am just as able now, at fifty- 
eight va to set to ae a ste acquirement 
as at eighteen years, an rhaps more able. 
‘ Was I to begin the world cates said Reynolds ; 
of course he would do all sorts of things he had 
neglected to do, and follow Michael Angelo’s steps. 
Now, he had been saying this forty years, why 
did he not at once, like 'Tintoretto, write over the 
door of his painting-room, ‘ The day to Titian, 
the night to Mich Angelo?’ and in six months, 
we should have had his limbs more like legs and 
thighs than nine pins. Why! because he only 
had the consciousness of imperfection without suf- 
ficient power to impel the remedy. After lament- 
ing thus to Burke, he would sit down to a game 
of whist, or adjourn to the club, to listen to the 
declamations of Johnsen. Let every man begin 
at once, not to-morrow, but to-day, not by and by 
at four, but now, at six in the morning, or as soon 
as it is light.’ 

Mr. Haydon visited Paris when the Louvre was 
rich with the spoils of Italy. Correggio, he tells 
us, was his favorite artist :— 

‘“* Certainly the most enchanting painter in the 
Louvre, was Correggio ; he gave a bewitching air 
and interest to the simplest and sweetest expres- 
sions of nature. His surface reminded us strongly 
of Reynolds ; his forms were incorrect, his light 
and shadow artlessly exquisite, his color pure and 
fascinating, his execution beautiful, but something 
like Reynolds, as if we should say in literature, 
‘they had never been taught to write.’ It had 
not the perfect mastery of brush, nor the perfect 
knowledge of the object, displayed by Rubens and 
Titian. His marriage of St. Catherine made the 
Raffaelle Jook hard ; his divine mind was the mind 
of an angel, and his works seemed the production 
of some heavenly spirit, who had Seaged its wings 
in its flight over the earth, and stopped a short 
time to enchant us with visions of a purer and 
more smiling existence.’’ 

‘* Never shall I forget,’’ he says, ‘* my impres- 
sion of this gigantic collection! I le Wilkie 
calmly trotting up step by step, whilst I, darting 
up three stairs at a time and hurrying along, never 
stopped till before the ‘’Transfiguration.’’’ Mr. 
Haydon would take the Temple of Fame by storm, 
while Wilkie went by a surer and safer way: Wil- 
kie has his niche—Mr. Haydon is still a suppliant 
outside. 

** Color,”’ he says, “ is indisputably the charac- 
teristic of the English school. Canova and Cico- 


ines sat 
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gnara both remarked to me while in England, that 
there was no color in any other school on earth. 
He adds in another place, and with great truth,— 

‘¢ The continual outery of imbecility is, that the 
Italians had better reds, better yellows, better oils, 
and better brushes, than the moderns: this is a 
great delusion. ‘Titian got his colors from the 
color-shops in the Rialto, as we get ours from 
Brown’s ; and depend on it, if Apelles or Titian 
were living now, they would paint just as good 
works with our brushes and colors as with their 
own.” 

The Diana and Acteon by Titian, in the Bridge- 
water Gallery, is deservedly a great favorite with 
Mr. Haydon :-— 

‘* With what companions have I studied this 
exquisite work; with Beaumont, the friend of 
Reynolds, Garrick, Gainsborough, Wilkie, Davy, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the founder of our 
National Gallery; it was not possible to believe, 
without witnessing it, the exceeding delight of Sir 
George ; there was not a tone, a touch, a principle, 
that he did not feel to his heart’s core, ay, his 
heart of hearts; he relished the execution, the 
color, everything ; and eloquently and like a pain- 
ter, increased one’s enjoyment ; his loss was a loss 
never to be supplied; his society was a pleasure 
not now to be estimated. ‘To the Titians in this 
collection, and to the liberality of the late Duke 
of Sutherland, | owe all my notions of color and 
effect, however imperfect. I used to mix up tints 
and carry them every Wednesday, hold them close 
up to the Four Ages, by Titian, and ascertain 
scale and tint, that no copying on earth would so 
impress. I then returned, and proceeded with my 
own picture: this is the real plan, namely, to have 
an original picture of your own in hand, and regu- 
larly go, before beginning, and look at the great 
masters, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Raffaelle, 
but never an inferior; then, after dwelling and 
studying, go to your own work. The sympathy 
becomes enchanting ; you will thus feel the beau- 
ties of the great masters, by finding in the model 
before your eyes the very tints they aimed at and 
got; you will perceive in their efforts the very 
things you see in your model; you will hourly, 
daily, drink their excellence, and be roused to ex- 
traordinary efforts to rival or outstrip them if pos- 
sible ; possible it is, because they are but mortals, 
and great and beautiful as they are in their effects, 
how feeble, how flat, how inefficient, by the splen- 
dor of nature t”’ 

Of Michael Angelo, Mr. Haydon says— 

** Michael Angelo often overstepped the mod- 
esty of truth, and gave a swaggering air; every 
figure of his looks as if he was insulted, and pre- 
paring to return a blow; if they sleep, they seem 
as if they would kick ; and they move when they 
are awake, as if all their muscles were cracking. 
His art is a perpetual effort, his figures always 
seem irritated and in a passion. Jeremiah and 
the meditating Lorenzo are immortal exceptions. 
I allude more particularly to his naked figures.’ 
Adding in another place—‘‘I yield to no man in 
veneration for the immortal name of Michael An- 
gelo; but remember we have now evidence there 
was a greater: the longer you live, the more you 
do, the more knowledge you acquire, in that pro- 


| 


| ety of tint.” 
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is a story told of Opie; he was painting an old 
beau of fashion! Whenever he thought Opie was 
touching the mouth, he screwed it up in a most 
ridiculous manner. Opie, who was a blunt man, 
said very quietly, ‘Sir, if you want the mouth 
left out, I will do it with pleasure.’ ’’ 

Here is one of Reynolds :—‘‘ Sir George Beau- 
mont told me, Sir Joshua used always to hold up 
his wrist, to the flesh of a picture, to try its vari- 
Another anecdote of the same great 
artist told by the late Prince Hoare :— 

** Reynolds, from a craving for superior exeel- 
lence, was at the mercy of every new freak—fan- 
eying one day, one material was the thing, and 
the next, trying a new one ; to show you his ex- 
treme readiness to try everything, Mr. Prince 
Hoare told me he once carried him a color in a 
shell from India, a beautiful purple ;—he was 
glazing those three angels embracing each other, 
—he dipped a brush at once into it, and used it ; 
the next day, it had all flown.”’ 

Reynolds and Lawrence are not unfairly con- 
trasted by Mr. Haydon :— 

‘* There never were two men so totally opposite 
in art as our Reynolds and Lawrence, and great 
instruction may certainly be attained by a compar- 
ison. Lawrence got his expression and likeness 
by an intense perception of the individual parts, 
and keen perception of the best look of a sitter,— 
and I believe no man ever exceeded him in catch- 
ing the best expression ; Reynolds by a masculine 
comprehension of the masses. Reynolds’ men 
had all the air of rank without being dandies, 
Lawrence’s were all dandies without being men 
of rank. Such were the gentleness, the sweet- 
ness, the chastity, the beauty, and bewitching 
modesty of Reynolds’ women, that you would 
have feared even to have approached without ap- 
prehension ; while you feel quite sure you might 
compliment the women of Lawrence to any excess 
without much fear of offending.*”’ 

Wilkie and Haydon were inseparable at one 
time, and the following story relates to the first 
public appearance of the former :— 

‘* Never was anything more extraordinary than 
the modesty and simplicity of this great genius at 
the period of this early production. Jackson told 
me he had the greatest difficulty to persuade him 
to send this celebrated picture to the Exhibition ; 
and I remember his (Wilkie’s) bewildered aston- 
ishment at the prodigious enthusiasm of the people 
at the Exhibition when it went, on the day it open- 
ed, May, 1806. On the Sunday after the private 
day and dinner, Friday and Saturday, the News 
said, ‘ A young Scotchman, by name Wilkie, has 
a wonderful work.’ I immediately sallied forth, 
took up Jackson, and away we rushed to Wilkie. 
I found him in his parlor in Norton street, at break- 
fast: ‘ Wilkie,’ said I, ‘ your name is in the pa- 

r.’ ‘Is it really?’ said he, staring with delight. 
Taken read the puff ore rotundo, and Jackson, I, 
and he, in an ecstasy, joined hands and danced 
round the table.’’ 

The reader will be prepared by this time for the 
following enumeration of the great works of our 
English masters :— 

‘* Reynolds’ Dido and Mrs. Siddons, Northcote’s 
Princes in the Tower, Fuseli’s Midsummer Night’s 


portion you will be all convinced I am right, and | Dream, West’s La Hogue, Barry’s Adelphi, Hil- 
that I have exaggerated nothing for the sake of | ton’s Christ Rejected, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, 


novelty, or the impudence of conceit.”’ 
to Phidias and the Elgin Marbles. 


He refers | Wilson’s Adrian’s Villa, Flaxman’s Homer, Bai- 


“* I remember but one exception, his portrait of the 


A few anecdotes deserve selection ;—*‘* There | Duchess of Sutherland.” 
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ly’s Eve, Chantrey’s Children at Lichfield, Camp- 
bell’s Lord Grey, Hoppner’s Pitt, Collins’ Scene- 
ye Wilkie’s Blind Fiddler, Etty’s Judith, and 
though last not least in our dear love, Solomon, 
and Lazurus.”’ 





From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE OLD SOLDIER’S TALE. 


Towarps the latter end of last autumn, I was 
on my way to visit a friend, who, having recently 
purchased an estate in Wurtemburg, had offered 
me a few days’ shooting over his well-stocked 
preserves. 

I threw a hasty glance at my fellow-travellers, 
as I took my place in the eil-wagen that runs be- 
tween Heidelberg and Statgat They seemed 
to be chiefly bagmen returning from the fair at 
Frankfort, and taking it for granted that their 
conversation would not be very amusing to me, I 
struck a light and consoled myself with a cigar. 
‘*Permettez,’’ said my opposite neighbor, stretch- 
ing out his hand for the burning tinder, I gave 
it, making at the same Ume, some trifling observa- 
tion in French. 

‘*Comment, monsieur parle Francais?’’ he ex- 
claimed, hastily closing a book he had been read- 
ing; then without waiting for an answer he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I see you are no German—an English- 
man, | suppose! travelling for pleasure of course! 
—have you been long in this country ?”’ 

As soon as he had talked himself out of breath, 
I informed him that I was on my way to visit a 
friend whose chateau was near Swutgard. 

‘* Vraiment!’? was the reply. ‘*To Count 
Grafenberg’s, no doubt! I am going there too— 
what a fortunate rencontre. 1 know Grafenberg 
very well. ae ou have heard him mention 
me! my name is Grécour.’”’ He held out a tard 
on which was a viscount’s coronet engraved in 
gold, and the name of ‘* Grécour de St. Ouen’’ 
underneath. Making my bow to the coronet, I 
expressed my pleasure that we were to be com- 
panions ; a compliment he returned with an ease 
and fluency that quite put my plain English civility 
to the blush. He then went on talking so much 
about himself, his family, fortune and prospects, 
that when he wound up with the information that 
he was intended for a diplomatist, I could not help 
_ thinking that discretion, a very necessary quality 

for that character, was entirely wanting. 

After some hours’ travelling, we stopped to 
dine, On entering the wirthshaus we found a 
guest already seated at the table, who was staying 
the impatience of his stomach with large lumps 
of bread. He was a fine-looking man, about 
forty years of age, with well-formed features, 
small eyes of a greyish blue, and a pair of the 
most formidable mustachios I ever saw: they 
were sandy-colored, very thick, and being twisted 
into two straight lines, stood out at least three 
inches on each side of his mouth. He was the 
object of unceasing attention to our host, who 
served him first at table, and addressing him as 
“*Herr Baron,’ asked him many questions ; among 
others, whether he expected good sport; to al! 
which a very dignified “‘Ja wohl,’’ was the only 
answer. 

**A regular German,” said the Frenchman to 
me; and then addressing himself with a great 
show of politeness to the stranger, who at that 
moment turned his head our way, ‘‘ Monsieur est 
chasseur?”’ he asked. 





His inquiry was acknowledged by a nod and a 
growl, that might have been meant for ‘‘Ja woh!.”” 

‘*He does not understand French,’’ said Gré-. 
cour: ‘‘he is probably a Prussian. The Prus- 
sians, mon cher, hate us to that degree, that they 
will not even suffer their children to learn our 
language.’’ In this way he went on till the 
ene horn warned us it was time to depart. 

e now found that the ‘‘Herr Baron’’ was to be 
our companion ; and after some time spent by his 
servant in enveloping him in numerous wraps, we 
started, he smoking, and the Frenchman’s tongue 
keeping with the horses. 

** By ae I have not asked you whether you 
know Grafenberg’s sister!’’ said he. ‘*Mademoi- 
selle Albertine is pretty, and has more vivacity 
than her countrywomen in general. I am told, 
too, that she has a good fortune. Poor thing, | 
pity her and the countess shut up three parts of 
the year in that dull chateau, though I must own 
Grafenberg is more like a Frenchman than any 
German I ever saw.”’ 

** Do you think,” said I, ‘‘ that it is impossible 
for a woman to be happy with any but a French 
husband?’ 

*“ Ah! I know you English dispute that point. 
Well, it would not be civil to deny your preten- 
sions to the favor of the fair sex; though last 
year in Florence you should have seen how I put 
your poor John Bulls en derotite—but to return to 
Mademoiselle Albertine: 1 am rather curious to 
see how she will receive me—we were great 
friends Jast winter in Frankfort, and——Ouf! 
what a smoke !”’ 

A violent cough interrupted him. Our fellow- 
traveller had ‘‘ blown a cloud’’ that filled the 
whole vehicle, watching the Frenchman and me 
all the time out of the corner of his cunning gray 
eye. Between whiles he amused himself with 
collecting an immense volume of smoke in his 
mouth, which, pursing up his lips, he forced out 
in rings of different sizes ; his great aim being to 
make the smaller ones pass through the larger. 
Grécour looked on this maneuvre with great con- 
tempt. 

** There ’s an amusement for a rational being,’’ 
said he. ‘‘ What an animal for a woman to be 
tied to!”’ 

At length we reached the village, where quit- 
ting the diligence it was necessary to procure 
some sort of conveyance to take us to Engelstein 
(Grafenberg’s chateau.) To my surprise I found 
that while I was collecting my luggage, the 
baron’s servant had taken the opportunity of 
engaging the only vehicle the place possessed. 
Luckily it came out that he also was bound for 
Engelstein, so I mustered up courage, and in my 
best German asked permission to accompany him. 
‘*Ja wohl,’’ was of course the answer, but given 
in rather a more gracious manner than usual. 

Our carriage, a Berner wagen, was made of 
wieker-work, and looked very much like a wash- 
ing basket on wheels; a wooden seat slung on 
leathers wag occupied by the baron and his servant, 
so we took our places behind on a sack well filled 
with straw. Thus we set off, drawn by a cart- 
horse with a sweeping mane and tail. After an 
hour’s jolting along a eross-road, we arrived at 
the foot of a steep hill, and I seized the opportu- 
nity of getting out to walk to the village, close to 
which the chateau was situated. If a picturesque 
situation could give beauty, this little hamlet 
would be one of the prettiest spots in the world. 
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It lay half-way up a steep ascent: behind it hills 
swelled into mountains covered with pine forests, 
the last ridge of which looked like a dark fringe 
against the clear blue sky; but instead of neat 
cottages, a German village is generally composed 
of diminutive stone houses—blank, uninteresting, 
and without the smallest pretensions to taste. As 
this one did not differ in any respect from others I 
had seen, I was hurrying through it, when my 
attention was attracted by a chapel that stood on a 
piece of ground skirting the village. There was 
nothing remarkable in the architecture; but its 
blackened walls, half —— with ivy, bespoke 
it of great antiquity, and I turned out of my way 
to inspect it more closely. 

A number of children were playing near it, and 
as I approached, an old man made his way out 
from amongst them, and accosted me. Although 
probably sixty years of age, his firm step and up- 
right carriage marked the old soldier, and his 
large blue eyes had an expression of mildness, 
that prepossessed me strongly in his favor. I found 
he had the care of the chapel, and willingly ac- 
cepted his offer of showing it. It had been 
erected, he told me, by one of the Engelstein 
family, who bound himself to dedicate a chapel to 
his patron St. Wolfgang, provided, as I under- 
stood the story, the saint would help him out of 
some dilemma into which his own misconduct had 
brought him. In the centre of a painted window 
of extraordinary depth and brilliancy of coloring, 
the donor was represented on his knees in the act 
of making his vow, and St. Wolfgang above, 
listening with _ attention to the conditions 
offered him. The side compartments were filled 
with likenesses of several of the counts of En- 
gelstein, in dresses of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The walls were completely covered 
with shields bearing the arms of various members 
of the same noble family, with the dates of their 
deaths. One of these particularly excited my eu- 
riosity: it bore the date 1660, and was hung 
upside down. My cicerone informed me that this 
reversed coat of arms belonged to the last of the 
Engelsteins, and denoted that the family had at 
that time become extinct. He was proceeding to 
relate some traditional anecdotes of the original 
owners of the property, now in possession of 
Count Grafenberg, when the children, becoming 
impatient at the absence of their friend, broke in 
upon us and began romping in the chapel. While 
he endeavored to restore order, I recollected that 
my absence would appear strange to those who 
were expecting me; and promising to visit him 
again, I took, by his advice, a short cut through 
the forest, and arrived at the chateau just as the 
earriage with Grécour and the baron came jolting 
into sight. 

From the relies I had just seen of the lords of 
Engelstein, I had expected to find Grafenberg’s 
abode a castellated building with towers and tur- 
rets. It turned out a modern dwelling ; a century 
and a half old, it is true, but still a mere infant 
compared to the older castle, the ruins of which, 
frowned from a crag above. It was in fact a 
hunting seat; a long low building flanked at the 
four corners with small round towers. A ponder- 
ous oak door, surmounted with the arms of the 
last owners carved in stone, and above them a 
stag’s head with enormous antlers, admitted us to 


a spacious hall hung with rifles, hunting horns, | 
The walls | 
presented the appearance of a forest of horns: | 


and other accessories of the chase. 
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they were covered with antlers of all dimensions, 
from the spreading branches of the stately sechszeh- 
ner to the horns of the more unpretending roe- 
buck. These were fixed to small shields, on 
which were recorded the weight of the deer, date 
of his death, and the name of the fortunate marks- 
man. Some of them were more than a hundred 
and fifty years old; and I observed several under 
which the difficulty of the chase, or the extraor- 
dinary size of the animal, was recorded in verse. 

We were received with open arms by Grafen- 
berg, who presented me to his wife and sister. 
The latter was a pretty lively brunette, and I fan- 
cied the viscomte seemed a little disappointed at 
her reception of him ; for though she held out her 
hand with great frankness, the welcome she gave 
our fellow-traveller was at least as friendly. He 
was now introduced to us as the Baron von Sel- 
deneck. He had been intimate in the family for 
several years, and I observed that every individual 
of it, men, women, and children, down to the very 
dogs, seemed to hail his arrival with pleasure, 
Grafenberg informed me, with great glee, that he 
had arranged several hunting parties, which were 
to take place during our stay, and on the morrow 
we were to commence with a badger hunt. 

A substantial supper was served in the hall, 
and our party was increased by several of the 
neighboring gentlemen, who were invited to do 
honor to our arrival. A carouse followed, that 
seemed to make it doubtful whether we should all 
be in a condition to rise next morning at the early 
hour fixed for our excursion. Our healths were 
drank in Hoehheimer, Liebfraumilch, Johannisberg, 
&c. &c., and when pretty well half seas over, 
the whole party broke into a stormy chorus in 
praise of hunting. 

Either the last night’s excess, or the force of 
habit, made me rise later than I intended the next 
morning, and on descending, I found the break- 
fast room deserted. Grafenberg was gone to the 
place of rendezvous, leaving a message for me to 
follow. Snatching a hasty meal I prepared to set 
off, when Grécour entered the room. I found he 
was in the same case as myself, and glancing at 
his dress, casily divined the reason. To say 
nothing of his having tightened his waist into the 
likeness of that of a wasp, he wore a black velvet 
jockey cap, which contrasted ludicrously enough 
with his closely cropped hair, in the last Parisian 
fashion, and his ample beard @ la Henri quétre. 
A broad gold band was slung over his shoulder, to 
which hung a couteau de chasse; and his tightly- 
strapped overalls and thin boots were certainly fit 
for anything rather than a badger hunt. 

We had not gone far, when to my surprise 1 
saw the fair Albertine emerge from the, shrubbery, 
a scarf drawn round her, and her uneovered hair 
braided with the neatness and good taste so pecu- 
liar to the German ladies. She was tripping 
lightly along as we crossed her path, and her 
cheek became crimson as she looked from me to 
Grécour. After a few words from the latter ex- 
pressive of his confusion at being caught in a 
shooting-dress, which did not draw forth the com- 
pliment he was fishing for, we parted. 

‘*She is a charming girl,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
would at once make up my mind to marty her if I 
could be satisfied on one or two points.” 

‘* Doubts of a preference for yourself are not 
among thew, I suppose?’’ returned I. ‘ By the 
by, I beg that another time you will not place me 
in the very awkward situation of being un de trop.” 
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** Je vous donne ma parole,’’ replied he, earnest- 
ly. ‘I did not ask for the readezvous /a petite has 
just given me——”’ 

i was interrupted by the appearance of the 
ron. 

** This man is my abhorrence,’’ he muttered, as 
the latter joined us. ‘If he observed her little ma- 
neuvre to meet me, he will tell her brother of it.’’ 

We arrived at the -_ where the badger was 
supposed to be just as the Dachs hund was put on 
the scent. For the information of those of m 
readers who have never seen a Dachs hund, 
must describe a species of dog that certainly is the 
ugliest of the canine creation. A body at least 
two feet long is supported on banay legs not more 
than three inches high ; the feet turn out like those 
of a lizard, while the head strongly resembles that 
of a snake. The peculiar vocation of this forbid- 
ding-looking animal is to burrow, and Master Ha- 
vakel, (that was his name,) was soon hard at 
work Lying flat on his stomach, he scraped 
away till he had made a hole large enough to 
enter. ‘‘ Hurrah! Havakel—Shén mein hund!” 
cried his master. ‘These exclamations excited him 
- to a perfect frenzy of exertion, and he tore at the 
ground with his deformed paws till he wriggled 
himself into the cavity and disappeared. The 

rtsmen seemed as much excited as the dog. 

lderneck, in particular, crouched on his han 

and knees, now shouted encouragement down the 
hole, then with his ear laid to the ground, listened 
attentively. All at once he uttered a prolonged 
** Huiseh !’? which resembled the sharp hiss of 
escaping steam. A dozen of the sportsmen 
dropped to the ground and lay as if shot by the 
explosion! While I gazed in wonderment, one 
of them, starting to his feet with a loud hurrah, 
—- that Havakel was giving tongue. 
pades and pickaxes were immediately in requisi- 
tion, but after digging out about six feet of earth 
and no sign of the dog appearing, it was concluded 
that the badger had taken another direction. After 
some time the alarm was given afresh, when dig- 
ging toa considerable depth we were rewarded by 
a view of Havakel’s hind legs. Having forced his 
enemy to his last intrenchment, he was holding 
him fast. Cries of ‘“‘ Bravo, Havakel! bring nim 
out!’? were answered by a few fruitless efforts on 
the part of the dog to draw the badger from his 
lace of refuge; but like the Irishman and the 
artar, it turned out that he could neither get him 
away, rior come himself, for their jaws were fast 
locked together. A few sound blows on the head 
with the butt of a rifle soon settled the badger, 
and Havakel giving himself a shake, trotted off in 
search of water. His late opponent was slung by 
his hind —— the shoulder of one of the keep- 
ers, with directions to take him to the Gnadiger 
Frau, who was to have him made into a pie for 
our supper. At the idea of a badger pasty, I 
fancy my feelings were depicted on — counte- 
nance, for Grafenberg, bursting out laughing, told 
me they were considered a great delicacy in that 
part of Germany, and that a fashionable confec- 
tioner at Stutgard would willingly give him eleven 
florins a head for the beasts without the skins. 
This account was corroborated by his companions ; 
but while they were smacking their lips in antici- 
pation of the treat, an unex accident de- 
prived us of our promised dainty. The badger, 
who had been no party to the contract, finding 
that he was only stunned, resolved on making an 
effort to save himself from the cook’s hands. In 
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his struggles for liberty he fixed his teeth in a 
_ tender part in the rear of his bearer, and poor 
ans, 


** Unable to conceal his paii,”’ 


ran roaring back to us for help. Betore we could 
get to his assistance, the badger had made off, and 
ans returned home, followed by the jvers and 
laughter of his companions. 

e dug out a couple more badgers, and then 
roceeded to beat the woods. After a tolerable 
2 shooting we came to a place where we ex- 
ted to find some fine deer. It was my luck to 
stationed next to Grécour, whose incessant talk- 
ing would, I knew, prevent the game from coming 
to our side of the wood. I had given him one or 
two hints, which had the effect of quieting him for 
a moment; and I was beginning to have some 
hopes of a shot, when suddenly raising his voice 
to its highest pitch as the beaters were advancing, 
** Attention, les voila!’’ he exclaimed, and a fine 
herd of deer, that were making straight for us, 
turned short round, and disappeared. A shot from 
the other side of the wood gave promise that they 
had not escaped the rifles of all our party. The 
baron was the lucky man; he had brought down 
a noble stag, and I could not help remarking to 
Grécour that @ /a chasse, a silent companion was 
ferable to a talkative one. ‘‘Ja wohi,”’ replied 

e, mimicking Selderneck’s gravity of manner. 

In descending a steep bank I sprained my ankle, 
and asa grand dattue was ordered for the next 
day, I determined to nurse my foot for the few in- 
tervening hours. I set off for the chateau alone, 
but my progress was so slow, that I was soon 
overtaken by Grécour, who having, he said, im- 
portant letters to write, had hurried on before the 
rest of the sportsmen. 

‘* Confess,’’ said I, *‘ that having no one to talk 
to when I was gone, and not liking to remain 
silent ” 

**A good guess,”” said he, ‘but not exactly 
correct; for | have had a very interesting chat 
with one of the party who speaks French, and 
have learnt something that will materially affect 
my future prospects.—En/fin, it is settled | marry 


Albertine.” 
‘*Ts that what your chasseur who 





I stared. 
spoke French told you?’’ I inquired. 

**No; but he told me what came to the same 
thing, that she has 100,000 florins; so I Shall 
write by to-night’s post to announce my marriage 
to m ily.”’ 

‘* Pray, have you asked either the lady’s or her 
brother’s consent !’’ asked I. 

**Oh! as to Albertine’s consent,’’ replied he, 
with an air of ineffable self-satisfaction, ‘‘ it is 
really paying myself no great compliment to su 
pose she prefers me to any of the drinking, smok- 
ing animals by whom she is surrounded. In fact, 
my dear friend,’’ he continued, in a very confiden- 
tial tone, ‘‘ she made her preference so apparent 
at Frankfort, that while uncertain whether the 
match would suit me, I hesitated at accepting 
Grafenberg’s invitation.”’ 

‘*Have you had good sport, Herr Baron?”’ 
called out a person on horseback who just then 
met us. 

‘* Ja wohl,’’ answered a deep voice at my side. 
I turned, and to my astonishment, saw Selderneck, 
who had overtaken us while, absorbed in the in- 
terest of Grécour’s communication, I had not ob- 
served he was our companion. 
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‘Ah! mon cher !’’ exclaimed the Frenchman, 
“c’est & ne plus s’en tenir, that eternal ja wohl 
again !”" ' 

‘<T thought you were at home long ago,’’ said 
Grafenberg, who now joined us with the rest of 
the sportsmen. I told him of my sprained ankle, 
and, slackening their pace, we all sauntered on 
together. 

On reaching the road leading to the village, we 
saw, a little in advance of us, the old man who 
had shown me the chapel on the preceding day. 
He was followed by a number of children of all 


ages. 

- There goes Diederich and his train,’’ said Gra- 
fenberg. ‘* Old Diederich is a remarkable charac- 
ter: he is so passionately fond of children, that all 
his time and money are spent in their service. 
He is their playfellow in health and their nurse in 
sickness ; in short, he is quite the providence of 
the village mothers, who leave their offspring in 
his care while they labor in the fields.’’ 

‘‘T saw him yesterday,’’ said I. ‘* Has he not 
been a soldier *”’ 

*‘ Yes; in Napoleon’s time he served with the 
French in Spain.” 

‘*] should like to talk with him about his cam- 
paigas,’’ said Grécour. 

** You would not find much to flatter your na- 
tional vanity in his conversation,’’ replied Grafen- 
berg, laughing. ‘* He holds your countrymen in 
horror, and calls them demons, whose evil exam- 
ple made others as fiendish as themselves.’’ 

‘* Encore un Prussien, I suppose,’’ returned 
Grécour, evidently piqued. ‘‘Ces pauvres Prus- 
siens—it must be confessed we handled them a 
little roughly at Jena and Berlin.” 


** Tis fous V'ont pieu rentu ad Leipsic et Paris.” 

I stared, for this speech, the longest I had ever 
heard from his lips, was actually Selderneck’s ; 
but my surprise was nothing to the confusion of 
Grécour, as he remembered that, believing him 
ignorant of the French language, he had unwit- 
tingly made him a confidant of all his plans and 


opinions. His vexation was so apparent, that 
Grafenberg, thinking probably that he was dis- 
pleased at the reflection on his countrymen, 
changed the conversation by rallying him on some 
unsuccessful shots he had made. While the other, 
defending himself with his usual good humor, was 
trying hard to prove he was the only real sports- 
man of the party, we gradually approached the old 
soldier, who was entering the village. Just as we 
came up with him, a peasant’s cart, driving at a 
furious pace, came rattling down the hill. The 
children, who had gone on rather in advance, ran 
for safety into the houses at each side; but one 
little blue-eyed fellow, who, I afterwards found, 
had always been treated by the old man with par- 
ticular affection, in attempting to reach his father’s 
door, fell almost under the horse’s feet. We all 
stood motionless with horror—the horse’s hoofs 
already touched the child’s dress, when the old 
soldier, by what appeared to me a supernatural ex- 
ertion, springing forward, snatched, or rather threw 
it out of the way. The effort was, however, too 
much for his strength ; his own foot slipped, and in 
a moment the wheels of the cart passed over him. 
Poor old man, i see at this moment the convulsive 
movements of his features, settling directly into an 
expression of serenity, almost of pleasure, as he 
faintly murmured—‘‘ The child ’s safe ! the child ’s 
safe !’’ 


Even without the previous interest I had felt in 





| ing body of an infant. 
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the unfortunate veteran, the circumstances of the 
accident were such as would necessarily enlist 
every heart in his behalf. We carried him into 
his house, and supporting him with pillows, did 
all we could ‘to alleviate his sufferings, while a 
messenger was despatched for the village surgeon. 
On his arrival he gave but slight hopes of his re- 
covery, and with spirits depressed by this sad acci- 
dent, we took our way to the chateau. 

Karly on the following morning I was just set- 
ting off to see him, when Grécour came into my 
room. 

**T am come to take leave of you,’’ said he; 
‘* have you any commissions for Paris! I shall be 
there in a week.”’ 

a Aba! preparations for the marriage, I sup- 

ose 7 9 

**Oh no, I find the marriage would not suit 
either of us. The fact is,’’ he continued, trying 
to put on an air of indifference, ‘‘ Grafenberg tells 
me his sister is engaged to that brute Selderneck 
—nay, he actually tried to persuade me that she 
likes him. If Mademoiselle Albertine flatters her- 
self that I am disappeinted, she is mistaken; but I 
would match her against any woman in Paris, for a 
fieffé coquette.”’ 

His mortification was so evident, that I compas- 
sionately refrained from joking him on the subject. 
When, in the course of the day, Grafenberg men- 
tioned his departure, his successful rival said noth- 
ing, but I saw him enjoying a hearty laugh under 
his mustachios. 

On visiting Diederich, I found him in great pain. 
He seemed, however, glad to see me; and when I 
spoke of his courage and humanity as they de- 
served, his countenance lighted up with an expres- 
sion of pleasure. 

** Your praises would make me happier,”’ said 
he, “‘if I deserved them more; but for years a 
crime has weighed heavily on my conscience. It 
is only at the hour of my death that I can bear to 
tell my guilt. I served as a soldier in Spain, and 
you know in what manner the war was carried on 
in that part of the world. I would fain hope, that 
I was not so cruel as some there, but it was enough 
to harden a man’s heart only to witness the atro- 
cities committed. One day, after a long and 
wearisome march, we entered a town in Andalusia. 
As usual, the inhabitants had fled at our approach, 
and the houses were empty. We searched every- 
where for food, of which we found but little. One 
of my comrades discovered a cask of wine, which 
we drank to the dregs ; and our thirst increasing 
by what we had taken, we sallied out like madmen 
in hopes of finding more. As, with parched lips 
and burning throat, 1 pursued my way through a 
deserted street, I spied a Spaniard trying to enter 
a half-ruined house. He carried something under 
his cloak, which my heated imagination persuaded 
me was a skin of wine. I followed, and Jaid my 
hand on his shoulder; the man was weak, and 
bent like a reed under my grasp, but seemed to 
clasp his burden only the tighter. ‘Give it up,’ 
I exclaimed, putting my pageenh to his breast,— 
‘ give me the wine!’ The Spaniard trembled like 
a leaf; ‘ No es vino, sefior,’ said he. My drunken 
fury was irritated by his refusal—* Would you cheat 
me '’ I cried ; ‘then none shall drink it.’ Thus 
saying, I made a furious thrust at his cloak ; but, 
alas! blood followed the weapon’s point. A 
piercing cry,—it rings even now in my ears,—and 
the man, dropping his cloak, discovered the bleed- 
My senses left me, as the 
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pe ioe father wrung his hands over his murder- 
i 47? 

Overpowered at the dreadful recollection, the 
old man was unable to continue his tale. I onl 
made out that the horror he felt, combined wi 
the excited state of his blood, had thrown him into 
a violent fever, in which he had long streggled 
between life and death. On his recovery, he had 
been discharged as unfit for service. 

When I called next day to inquire after the poor 
old fellow, he was no more. 





From the Spectator. 
LEIGH HUNT’S IMAGINATION AND FANCY.* 


Tuts volume consists of a selection of specimens 
from Spenser, Marlowe, Shakspeare and his prin- 
cipal dramatic contemporaries or successors, Mil- 
ton, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats ; the selections, 
according to the critic, affording examples where 
‘* Imagination and Fancy’’ predominate over what 
may be termed reflection or passion, as well as 
over all the lighter qualities of the poetical art. 
The passages which, in the estimation of Mr. 
Hunt, more strikingly illustrate his object of pre- 
senting ‘‘ poetry in its essence,’’ are marked with 
Italies, often really giving, as he designed, the 
effect of emphasis in reading. A general notice 
of each author’s genius is prefixed to the selec- 
tions, with annotations upon particular passages ; 
and the whole is introduced by an Essay in an- 
swer to the question ‘‘ What is Poetry ?’’ 

The volume will be found much more interest- 
ing, and assuredly of a far higher range of intel- 
lect, than this account of it might induce one to 
suppose. The unity of purpose in Mr. Hunt’s 
object gives a unity to the specimens rarely 
attained in collections. ‘They have also very often 
a completeness in themselves, which is still more 
rarely compassed : the scenes from the Tempest, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, and 
almost ali the larger extracts, forming a whole 
which is not only surprising, but a curious instance 
of the completeness with which great genius en- 
dows its parts. It may indeed be objected to the 
longer extracts from Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
and even Coleridge, that, strictly speaking, they 
do not illustrate the avowed purpose of the critic 
—*‘to show, throughout the greater part of the 
volume, what sort of poetry is to be considered as 
poetry of the most poetical kind, or such as exhibits 
the imagination and fancy in a state of predomi- 
nance, undisputed by interests of another sort. 
Poetry, therefore, .is not here in its 
state, great or otherwise, bat in its element, like 
an essence distilled. All the greatest poetry in- 
cludes that essence, but the essence does not pre- 
sent itself in combination with the greatest form 
of poetry.’’ In other words, Mr. Hunt’s object 
appears to have been to carry out the idea of 

, ite . lecti . 
lish Poets Siemoting of thoes fore nde ype fm 
art ; with Markings of the best Passages, Critieal Notices 


of the Writers, and an Essay in answer to the Qi 
“What is Poetry?” By Leigh Hunt. 
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Francis Jeffrey touching poetry, as something 
apart from ‘‘ the interest of the stories poets tell— 
the vivacity of the characters they delineate—the 
weight and force of the maxims and sentiments in 
which they abound—the very pathos and wit and 
humor they display :’’ but he has not contrived to 
establish either his own view (if we understand it 
rightly) or the theory of Jeffrey. The three 
scenes from Shakspeare exhibit imagination of a 
most wonderful if not of a most unexampled kind. 
But they possess, even in their amputated shape, 
the interest of a story; they are distinguished by 
the vivacity of the characters they delineate, (and 
by more qualities than vivacity;) if they do not 
**abound”’ in maxims of ‘‘ weight and force,” 
they possess wit and humor; and the incantation- 
scene of Macbeth rises to the very highest passion 
of tragedy—terror. Throughout the three won- 
derful specimens quoted by Mr. Hunt, though man 
is shown under circumstances physically impossi- 
ble, and beings are presented that have no exist- 
ence whatever, there is nothing exaggerated, 
nothing fine, nothing dreamy or mystical, nothing 
invented. The Fairies, the Witches, even the 
brutish and malignant Caliban, have their proto- 
types, not in nature, but in the popular mind. 
They are supernatural not unnatural ; not human, 
often not even akin to humanity, but beings en- 
dowed with some qualities of man ; the creations 
of a lively and an intense but a believing super- 
stition. And they are presented by the poet with 
more truth, perhaps with more of matter-of-fact 
truth, than in works expressly devoted to the sub- 
jects. But it is truth animated and exalted by the 
highest poetry, and connected by the profoundest 
art with the sympathy of human creatures, or, as 
in the case of Oberon and Titania, with human 
feelings. Without wandering from the incantation- 
scene, (all that is contained in the volume before 
us,) let the reader analyze the following invocation 
of Macbeth. All the most terrible effects of their 
powers are condensed into the address, but nothing 
more. The witches could injure or destroy indi- 
viduals by dint of charms ; but their power over 
large general results seemed to be limited to the 
elements in the old sense of the weather. Ex- 
cepting the comprehensiveness of the closing 
passage, there is nothing but what any humble 
believer might in substance have addressed to 


me Enter Macsetu. , 
Mac. a now, you secret, black, and midnight 
> 
What is ’t yo do? 
All. A deed without a name. 
Mac. I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you come to know it,) answer me : 
ough you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown 
Wh ; 
Though castles topple on their warders’ heads ; 
Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
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Their heads to their foundations; though the 
treasure 

Of nature’s germins tumble altogether, 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me 

To what I ask you. 

In the passages from Paradise Lost, though the 
poet’s imagination carries us ‘‘ beyond the visible 
diurnal sphere,’’ and sustains us there by a sub- 
limity and dignity before which all other human 
efforts fade away, yet action, purpose, character, 
and passion, are the predominating traits, and the 
means of interest. The allegories of Spenser have 
a story, and vivacity of character ; his allegorical 
beings are not mere abstractions, but very often 
living creatures. Even Coleridge, though he fell 
rather into German diablerie than represented 
popular superstition, still has story and character. 

These objections are of a speculative kind, ap- 
plying only to Mr. Hunt’s notion, without any 
diminishing effect upon the selections, but the 
reverse. ‘The volume would have had much less 
value in our eyes had it really consisted of what 
Jeffrey, in his idea of poetry, calls ‘‘a number of 
bright pictures presented to the imagination, and a 
fine feeling expressed of those mysterious relations 
by which visible external things are assimilated 
with inward thoughts and emotions.”’ 

There is no pervading mistake of this kind in 
the general Essay on the question ‘* What is 
Poetry ?’’ or in the preliminary notices of each 
poet. They are agreeable in their style, plea- 


santly convincing in their instances, generally 


sound and catholic in view, and animated by a 
kindly feeling, which often is and always intends 
to be as wide as humanity itself. The Essay, in 
particular, is one of the most complete, acumi- 
nated, and agreeable pieces of criticism that has 
appeared for many a day; alike distinguished for 
its easy strength of diction, its comprehension 
without vagueness, and its refinement without 
minateness. There is much less, too, of this 
writer’s peculiar faults—of his affectation of na- 
ture and simplicity, and of that mannerism which 
gave rise to the term Leigh-Huntish. At the 
same time, there are macule to be discovered by 
‘the critic eye, that microscope of wit.’? Some 
of his definitions may be objected to as partial, or 
incomplete, or as if he mistook the true meaning 
of the thing ; which, however, may arise, as he 
intimates in the case of Imagination, from the 
word not exactly expressing the idea criticism 
requires or intends. Sometimes objection might 
be raised to his opinions; and we think his old 
fault peeps out in the incidental specimens, which 
often seem insufficient to support the instance, and 
unworthy of the praise he bestows. Personal pre- 
dilections, the halo of the tomb, and some bias of 
the school, have inclined him to exaggerate the 
powers of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats, espe- 
cially the last. These kind of things, however, are 
mere specks, not at all affecting the main charac- 
ter; and even these a little pruning could alto- 
gether remove. 
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Mr. Hunt commences his Essay by a definition, 
which, in its comprehensive largeness, almost con- 
tradicts Johnson’s dogma that any attempt to cir- 
cumscribe poetry by a definition will only show 
the narrowness of the definer; unless it be held 
that beauty of subject is by no means necessary to 
poetry, and that consequently large classes seem 
excluded by Mr. Hunt, or at least not embraced. 
It is, however, less a definition than a description, 
telling not what poetry is in its essence, but what 
are its effects. 


** Poetry, strictly and artistically so called—that 
is to say, considered not merely as poetic feeling, 
which is more or less shared by all the world, but 
as the operation of that feeling, such as we see it 
in the poet’s book—is the utterance of a passion 
for truth, beauty, and power, embodying and illus- 
trating its conceptions by imagination and fancy, 
and modulating its language on the principle of 
variety in uniformity. Its means are whatever the 
universe contains; and its ends, pleasure and ex- 
altation. Poetry stands between nature and con- 
vention, keeping alive among us the enjoyment of 
the external and the spiritual world ; it has con- 
stituted the most enduring fame of nations; and, 
next to love and beauty, which are its parents, 
is the greatest proof to man of the pleasure to be 
found in all things, and of the probable riches of 
infinitude.”’ 


The following passage, on a vice of all times, 
but one which is now overwhelming us in prose as 
well as poetry, deserves attention from every one 
who wields a gray goose-quill. 


** Unsuperfluousness is rather a matter of style in 
general, than of the sound and order of words: 
and yet versification is so much strengthened by it, 
and so much weakened by its opposite, that it 
could not but come within the category of its 
requisites. When superfluousness of words is not 
oceasioned by overflowing animal spirits, as in 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or by the very genius of 
luxury, as in Spenser, (in which cases it is enrich- 
ment as well as overflow,) there is no worse sign 
for a poet altogether, except pure barrenness. 
Every word that could be taken away from a 
poem, unreferable to either of the above reasons 
for it, is adamage; and many such are death ; for 
there is nothing that posterity seems so determined 
to resent as this want of respect for its time and 
trouble. The world is too rich in books to endure 
it. Even true poets have died of this writer’s evil. 
Trifling ones have survived, with scarcely any pre- 
tensions but the terseness of their trifles. What 
hope can remain for wordy mediocrity? Let the 
discerning reader take up any poem, pen in hand, 
for the Sey rep of discovering how many words he 
can strike out of it that give him no requisite ideas, 
no relevant ones that he cares for, and no reasons 
for the rhyme beyond its necessity; and he will 
see what blot and havoc he will make in many an 
admired production of its day—what marks of its 
inevitable fate. Bulky authors in particular, how- 
ever safe they may think themselves, would do 
well to consider what parts of their cargo they 
might dispense with in their proposed voyage down 
the gulf of time ; for many a gallant vessel, though 
indestructible in its age, has perished; many a 
load of words, expected to be in eternal demand, 
gone to join the wrecks of self-love, or rotted in 
the warehouses of change and vicissitude. I have 
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said the more on this point, because in an age 
when the true inspiration has undoubtedly been 
reawakened by Coleridge and his fellows, and we 
have so many new poets coming forward, it may 
be as well to give a general warning against that 
tendency to an accumulation and ostentation of 
thoughts, which is meant to be a refutation in full 
of the pretensions of all poetry less cogitabund, 
whatever may be the requirements of its class. 
Young writers should bear in mind, that even 
some of the very best materials for poetry are not 
poetry built ; and that the smallest marble shrine, 
of exquisite workmanship, outvalues all that archi- 
tect ever chipped away. Whatever can be so dis- 
pensed with is rubbish.”’ 


POETICAL USEFULNESS OF PURE THOUGHT. 


Imagination teeming with action and character, 
makes the greatest poets; feeling and thought the 
next; fancy (by itself) the next; wit the last. 
Thought by itself makes no poet at all; for the 
mere conclusions of the understanding can at best 
be only so many intellectual matters of fact. Feel- 
ing, even destitute of conscious thought, stands a 
far better poetical chance ; feeling being a sort of 
thought without the process of thinking—a grasper 
of the truth without seeing it. And what is very 
remarkable, feeling seldom makes the blunders 
that thought does. 


THE SILENCE OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Has anybody discovered the reason why he 
never noticed a living contemporary, and but one 
who was dead? and this, too, in an age of great 
men, and when they were in the habit of acknow}l- 
edging the pretensions of one another. It could 
not have been jealousy, or formality, or inability to 
perceive merits which his own included ; and one 
can almost as little believe it possible to have been 
owing to a fear of disconcerting his aristocratic 
friends, for they too were among the eulogizers : 
neither can it be attributed to his having so mooted 
all points as to end in caring for none ; for in so 
great and wise a nature, good nature must surely 
survive everything, both as a pleasure and a duty. 
I have made up my mind to think that his theatri- 
cal managership was the cause. It naturally pro- 
duced a dislike of pronouncing judgments and in- 
curring responsibilities. And yet he was not al- 
ways a manager; nor were all his literary friends 
playwrights. I think it probable, from the style, 
that he wrote the sonnet in which Spenser is eulo- 
gized— 

‘“* Tf music and sweet poetry agree,’’ &c. 


But this is doubtful; and Spenser was not one 
of his dramatic fellows. Did he see too man 
faults in them ail to praise them! Certainly the 
one great difference between him and them, next 
to superiority of genius, is the prevailing relevancy 
of all he wrote; its freedom, however superabun- 
dant, from inconsistency and caprice. But could 
he find nothing to praise? Nothing in the whole 
contemporary drama! Nothing in all the effu- 
sions of his friends and brother clubbists of the 
Mermaid and the Triple Tun? 


The following remarks will be a heresy in the 
eyes of Mr. Charles Knight; and, though they 
are partly true in a strict sense, and many passa- 
ges might perhaps be omitted, yet if we are to get 
rid of such as the lines on sleep after the murder- 
scene in Macbeth, what are we to do with the 
whole of most other people’s productions? 


LOQUACITY OF SHAKSPEARE. 


If Shakspeare’s poetry has any fault, it is that 
of being too learned, too over-informed with thought 
and allusion. His wood-notes wild surpass Hay. 
don and Bach. His wild roses were all twenty 
times double. He thinks twenty times to another 
man’s once, and makes all his serious characters 
talk as well as he could himself—with a super- 
abundance of wit and intelligence. He knew, 
however, that fairies must have a language of 
their own ; and hence, perhaps, his poetry never 
runs in a more purely poetical vein than when he 
is speaking in their persons: I mean, it is less 
mixed up with those heaps of comments and re- 
flections which, however the wilful or metaphysi- 
eal critic may think them suitable on all occasions, 
or succeed in persuading us not to wish them ab- 
sent, by reason of their stimulancy to one’s men- 
tal activity, are assuredly neither always proper 
to dramatic, still less to narrative poetry, nor yet 
so opposed to all idiosynerasy on the writer’s part 
as Mr. Coleridge would have us believe. It is 

retty manifest, on the contrary, that the over- 
informing intellect which Shakspeare thus car- 
ried into all his writings must have been a personal 
as well as literary peculiarity ; and as the events 
he speaks of are sometimes move interesting in 
their nature than even a superabundance of his 
comments can make them, readers may be par- 
doned in sometimes wishing that he had let them 
speak a little more briefly to themselves. Most 
people would prefer Ariosto’s and Chaucer's nar- 
rative poetry to his; the Griselda, for instance, 
and the story of Isabel—to the Rape of Lucrece. 
The intense passion is enough. The misery is 
enough. We do not want even the divinest talk 
about what Nature herself tends to petrify into 
silence. Cure ingentes stupent. Our divine poet 
had not quite outlived the times when it was 
thought proper for a writer to say everything that 
came into his head. He was a student of Chau- 
cer; he beheld the living fame of Spenser; and 
his fellow-dramatists did not help to restrain him. 
The players told Ben Jonson that Shakspeare 
never blotted aline ; and Ben says he was thought 
invidious for observing, that he wished he had 
blotted a thousand. e sometimes, he says, re- 
uired stopping. (Alquando sufflaminandus erat.) 
as this meant to apply to his conversation as 
well as writing? Did he manifest a like exuber- 
ance in company? Perhaps he would have done 
so, but for modesty and self-knowledge. To keep 
his eloquence altogether within bounds was hardly 
ible ; and who could have wished it had been ! 
ould that he had had a Boswell a hundred times 


y | as voluminous as Dr. Johnson’s to take all down. 


Bacon’s Essays would have seemed like a drop 
out of his ocean. He would have swallowed 
dozens of Hobbeses by anticipation, like larks for 
his supper. 


This volume is handsomely printed, and beauti- 
fully bound in a new style of exquisite delicacy 
and richness. To institute a comparison with the 
contents of the Annuals would be absurd, at any 
degree of distance—there is no more relation 
between them than between a street-lamp and a 
fixed star : but in external beauty Imagination and 
Fancy equals any gift-books that have ‘appeared, 
and it will form a more enduring memorial than 
any other volume that might be selected as a gift 





for the coming season. 
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